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THE CL AUBT-C.OLORED COAT. 

BY MART GRACE UALPINB. 


. Mbs. Burdock had boon in n chronio stato 
of joulousy of her liusband over siuco thoir 
marriage. Not that ho had over given her 
any occasion for suspicion; on tho contrary, 
so far ns sho could learn, his conduct was tho 
model of conjugal propriety. But as sho often 
declared, with a mysterious shako of tho head, 
“Joseph was deep, very deep; there was no 
knowing what ho did when ho was out of her 
sight and hearing.” 

Now tho truth is, Mr. Burdock, though by 
no means obtuso, was not noted for tho pro¬ 
fundity of his intellect. Neither w’as ho tho 
sort of man calculated to mako a woman jeal¬ 
ous. IIo was a stout, red-faced gentleman of 
forty, or thoroabouts, good-hearted, and with 
a pleasant and genial manner, but by no means 
disposed, cither by nature or inclination, to bo 
ti?o gay deceiver that his wife imagined him. 

But Mrs. Burdock adored her husband, and 
was firmly convinced that every woman of her 
acquaintance envied her tho possession of such 
an incomparable man. Sho was equally os 
confident that none of her sox could resist 
his blandishments, whom ho was desirous of 
pleasing. 

“I, even I,” sho remarked, to one of her 
numcrous^confldants, “who have so much firm¬ 
ness .and penetration, could not withstand his 
fascinations.” 

Contrary to what is usual, in such eases, 
Mrs. Burdock’s heart was full of compassion 
for tho victims of her husband's wiles; for that 
ho had such sho never permitted herself to 
doubt. 

True, in spite of all her watchings, her 
peepings into his private correspondence, and 
questioning his associates and dependents, she 
had never yet detected him in any overt act— 
but what of that? It was only an additional 
proof of his duplicity, of tho consummate art 
with which ho covered up his infidelities. How 
else could ho deceive a person of her skill and 
penetration? 

“ Mr. Burdock is deep, very deep,” she would 
say, with a grim compression of the lips, after 
having followed some “very suspioioits cir¬ 
cumstance” until it resolved itself into quite a 
commonplace affair; “but ho will bo caught 
napping yet.” . 


Mr. Burdock was a lawyer, though not a 
very brilliant one. Uo had gained consider¬ 
able wealth; but, from tho force of hobit, still 
plodded on in tho old beaten track. 

Uo had no children, but had taken a nephew 
into his office to study law, whom common re¬ 
port declared ho iiitOided to make his heir. 

However this might bo, Mr. Burdock seemed 
to bo quite fond of his nephew, James, in his 
way; said way—like a good many other people’s 
ways—not always being very agreeable to tho 
object of his affection. 

“It’s high time you were settled in life,” 
ho said, to his nephew, one day. “I will give 
you five thousand dollars, and if you marry a 
wife with as much more, it will give you a 
very fair start. There’s nothing like getting a 
good start, Let me see. There’s Miss Bagley, 
daughter of old Tom Bagley, she'll have that, 
if not more. Just tho one for you!” 

But James did not seem to share In his 
uncle’s enthusiasm, but was ungrateful enough 
to hint that tho Indy in question was some 
years his senior, aiid not of a very prepossess¬ 
ing exterior. 

At w hich Mr. Burdock took great umbrage, 
bidding his nephew suit himself as to a wife; 
all ho insisted upon was, that sho should have 
tho qualifications named. 

James’ countenance, which had brightened 
at tho commcnccincnt o/ his. uncle’s speech, 
fell at its conclusion, tho cause for which tho 
story will dovclopo. 

Wo forgot to say that Mr. Burdock had a 
claret-colored coat—a very unimportant omis¬ 
sion, perhaps, tho render will sny. Appa¬ 
rently; but important results are often brought 
about by very trifling circumstances. So, if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Burdock’s coat our story 
would have remained untold. 

Said coat had been in Mr. Burdock’s posses¬ 
sion some years, and was different in make, 
material, and color, from any other in tho 
place; but it was a great favorite with him, 
and ho wore it a good deal, because it was so 
easy and comfortable. So ho became to bo 
known by his coat, as fir off as its color oould 
be distinguished. 

“ How did you like tho lecture last evening ?” 
inquired a lady of Mrs. Burdock. 
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'< I didn’t hear it.” 

•< I 8a\v your husband there with a lady, and 
I thought, to bo sure, it was you. But now I 
think of it, it looked more slender and girlish.” 

There was an ominous sllenoo. Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock looked unutterable things, and her visi¬ 
tor had the painful consoiousness of having 
alluded to some unpleasant oiroumstnnoe. 

"Are you sure it was my husband, Mrs. 
Drake?” 

'<Quito suro. I saw only his back; but I 
should know his claret-colored coat anywhere. 

I don’t belioyo its like is to bo found in tho 
city.” 

<*And the—tho young person with him was 
—a woman?” 

Tho solemnity with which this question was 
put, brought a smile to Mrs. Drake's lips. 

“She had tho appcoranco of one; though 1 
couldn’t swear to it.” 

This discovery was rolled over and over, in 
Mrs. Burdock’s mind, until she saw her hus¬ 
band at noon, its nicagrcnoss of detail fully 
supplied by her active imagination. 

“Where wore you lost evening?” she in¬ 
quired, with an air of assumed carelessness. 

“ In my office.” 

“ All the evening?” 

“All the evening. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh! nothing. I merely inquired,” said 
Mrs. Burdock, indifTcrcnlly; for it was, by no 
means, tho purpose of this astute woman to put 
tho deceiver on his guard. 

After tea, Mr. Burdock went to his office, ns 
was his usual custom, it being his prnctico-to 
make, in his business, short mornings and long 
evenings. Removing his coat for something 
lighter, ho proceeded to prepare himself for 
his work by tho solaoo of a segar, and a glance 
at tho evening paper. 

Not long after her husband left, Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock followed, disguised in tho attire of an old 
woman, with a largo, close bonnet, that quite 
concealed her features. 

She moved slowly along on the opposite side¬ 
walk, frequently pausing, apparently for the 
purpose of looking in tho shop-windows, but 
keeping a close watoh on tho offioe-door. 

She was soon rewarded by seeing the door 
open, and her husband pass down tho slops. 
True, sho could not see his face for the muffler, 
and tho cap that was pushed down over hie 
eyes, but his coal was as familiar to her as bis 
features. 

Ho moved hurriedly down the street, as if 

anxious to avoid observation, and Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock followed. 


He did not slacken his pace till ho came to 
a largo tree on the edge of the Commoa, where 
ho was almost immediately Joined by a woman 
oloscly veiled. 

Tho womon throw baok her veil as she 
reached his side, disclosing a fair, sweet face^ 
whose eyes and lips smiled an eager welcome. 

Mrs. Burdock could not see her husband's 
face; but sho did see what almost took away 
her breath to witness; she saw him bend bis 
head, and to kiss his companion again and 
again. 

Mrs. Burdock's first impulse was to rush for¬ 
ward and overwhelm him wdth her knowledge 
of his perfidy; but upon second.thought she 
concluded to attain her object in a more suro 
and certain way. 

Tho pair moved slowly down tho path; and 
Mrs. Burdock thought that sho bad never seen 
her husband stand so erect, and walk with 
such a free, Joyous step. 

They appeared to bo conversing very ear¬ 
nestly; but though Mrs. Burdock followed as 
closely as she dared, all that sho could distin¬ 
guish was the words “our marriage,” uttered 
by the woman, in reply to something said by 
her companion. 

“8o ho is passihg himself off as an unmar¬ 
ried man!” thought (ho wife, with a feeling of 
grim satisfaction at tho discovery of (his addi¬ 
tional proof of (ho moral turpitude of (ho part¬ 
ner of her bosom, and of tho male sex In general. 

Evidently fearful of being observed, tho pair 
Booir separated; and Mrs. Bui’dock never once 
took her eyes from (ho clarcUcolbred ebat until 
sho had scon it re-enter her husbanif O^ob. 
She then returned home, a supremely wretched 
woman, you will say. Not a bit of it! Wo are 
sorry to lose this grand opportunity of enlist¬ 
ing tho reader's sympathies; but (ruth compels 
us to say (hat never had Mrs. Burdock been in 
a more satisfactory state of mind. All (ho mor¬ 
tifying failures of the past wore more than com¬ 
pensated by the (riiimj^h that was now in store 
for her. 

And when her husband returned. It was 
bettor than any play to iter to hear him relate, 
as sho artflilly led him on to do, tho manner in 
which he had spen^ the eicning. 

“I may bo an injured wife, Mr. Burdock,” 
was her inward comment, as she listened. “I 
should rather think I was; but it by no means 
follows that I am a deceived one, as well!” 

For throe consebutivo nights, at the same* 
hour, tho claref-eolbrcd coat Issued from Mr. 
Burdock's offloe, going (he same way, pausing 
by the same tree, where It was Joined by the 
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same lady. And each lime it waa followed 

(bo atUntive eyes and stops of Mrs. Bur* 
dook. 

Upon (ho third, she succeeded in (racing (ho 
young lady to her home, for (ho idontifioation 
of (ho artful creature was tho next movo in 
Mrs. Burdock’s carofully-laid plan to circum¬ 
vent her faithless husband. 

. It was a modest house, in a retired part of 
tho town. Tho name on tho door-plate was 
Capt. Thorne. Sho learned, afterward, that ho 
was a retired naval-olhcor, quito infirm, and 
whose family consisted of himself, ono servant, 
and his niece, Jonnio, tho young lady in ques¬ 
tion. 

Tho morning after (his discovery, as Miss 
Jonnio was seated In tho parlor, thinking of-~ 
no matter whom, sho was startled by (ho np- 
pcaranco of a dignified-looking lady, with a 
very grnvo and severe countenance. 

** My name is Burdock,” was tho visitor’s 
preliminary observation. 

Tho young lady certainly changed colori but 
did not appear to be so overwhelmed by this 
announcement as her visitor expected. Mrs. 
Burdock, therefore, continued in a still more 
crushing tone and manner, 

**You arc in (he habit of meeting, every 
evening, between tho hours of seven and nine, 
a gentleman upon tho Common.” 

The bright color rose from (ho cheeks to tho 
Uemples, but there was no guilt in (ho olear, 
steady gaze that met her own. 

I have c^Bpd, on you with tho impression— 
or, at least the hope that you are unacquainted 
witl^ hiB*ti;uo name and position.” 

Vou are mistaken; I am very well informed 
on both points.” 

*' Indeed! Then you know (bat his name is 
Burdock?” 

“Cortoinly.” 

"And that ho is ^ pia^r.^od man?” 

Tho color suddenly jrqced^d from hor choeks. 

"Married, madam? Imposslblo!” 

* "Being his wife, I think I ought to know.” 

" low his wife?” 

"Yes. I repeat it, I am the wife of Joseph 
Burdock.” . , 

The young lady 8(af<;d at her visitor in blank 
amazement; and (hen, as if overcome by some 
incontrollablo emotion, suddenly burled her 
face in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Burdock surveyed her with a feeling of 
mingled selfrcomplaconoo at (his proof of her 
husband’s fascinations, and compassion for 
their victiip. 

"I aia far- from considering you blame¬ 


worthy,” sho continued, in a softer voice 
"except in tho thoughtlessness and impru* 
denoo natural to youth. 1 am not ignorant of 
tho pcouliar charm that Mr. Burdock exercises 
over our sex. Even I, with nil my firmness and 
penetration, am not proof against its powers. 
But 1 trust, now (hat you know his real posi¬ 
tion, (hat you will see tho necessity of rooting 
from your heart a hopeless, and I may add, 
sinful passion.” 

Hero Jonnio removed her handkerchief from 
tho oyes, that, certainly, had not lo.st anything 
of (heir old sparklo in tho apparent grief that 
had convulsed her frame. 

"Isn’t it possible (bat madam may be mis¬ 
taken in (ho person?” 

"No, it isn't,” was tho positivo rejoinder. 
"I followed him from his oflico to tho Common 
three succossivo nights. I think I ought to 
know my husband’s clarct-coIorcd coat, upon 
which I pul a nc>v collar, with my own hands, 
only a fortnight ago.” 

This proof seemed to bo incontrovertible, 
and Jonnio again hid her face In her handker¬ 
chief. 

Whereupon Mrs. Burdock again addressed 
i her fn a consoling and admonitory strain; but 

I unable to elicit any response, finally took her 
leave in a very serene and contented frame of 
mind. 

Before Mrs. Burdock had decided upon the 
next movo in her counterplot, James, her hus¬ 
band’s nephew, solicited a private interview, 
for (ho purpose of getting her to exert hor in¬ 
fluence in his behalf with his uncle. 

"I am attached to a worthy, nnd very 
charming young lady,” ho said, "Miss Thorne, 
niece of Capt. Thorne; but my undo utterly 
refuses his consent on account of her want of 
fortune.” 

"On account of her want of fortune?” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Burdock, with a smile of scornful 
inoredulliy. "Why don’t you marry without 
: it, then?” 

"Becauso Jonnio won’t marry without her 
unde’s consent, which ho will not giro unless 

II get my undo’s also.” 

Inwardly ddlghte<l at tho (urn affairs were 
; taking, Mrs. Burdock maintained a grave cx- 
: ferior. What a fortunate combinAtion of c!r- 
i ciimstancos this was that thus placed (ho gome 
I in her own hands! 

"I thought I hoard Mr. Burdock say that 
you could marry whom you chose, providing 
sho brought yon a dowry of flvo thousand dol¬ 
lars?” 

^ " So ho did; but (hen Jennie hasn’t a penny, 
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and won’t hnvo. llor uncle’s inoomci which is 
smalli dies with him.” 

«TbAt don’t make any difforenco. I have 
property in my own right, as you know, nhd 
will give Miss Thorne the amount noocssary 
on the day of hor marrlngo. Bui only on the 
condition that you marry hor directly, and 
without saying a word to your uncle until after 
the ceremony.” 

To this, highly elated at her generous offer, 
bo eagerly agreed. 

In order to ossuro Capt. Thorne, Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock attended tho wedding, exousing hor bus- 
'band’s absence on tho plea of business. The 
ceremony took plnoo very quietly in tho morn¬ 
ing; and after tho ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Burdock redeemed her promise of dowering 
tho bride; suggesting to the nowly-made hus¬ 
band, ere sho took her leave, that he should 
now call upon his unolo for tho fulfillment 
of his, to which the bridegroom readily as¬ 
sented. 

Mrs. Burdock had previously written a line 
to Jennie, urging her to accept her husband’s 
nephew, and pledging herself to secrecy in re- • 
gard to all that had occurred; but sho was | 
hardly prepared for tho soreno and happy face | 
of tho young bride, as tho latter completed her 
terrible sacrifice. Especially was Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock at A loss to comprehend tho dimpling 
smiles that broko over Jennie’s face, as sho 
privately assured Mrs. Burdock, ‘'that so long 
as sho was a good, truo wife to her husband, 
ho should never know of her entanglement 
with his uncle.” 

Mrs. Burdock would have been better pleased 
if Jennie had not been so easily consoled for 
tho loss of tho properly, over which sho had 
proved her exclusive ownership; but nothing 
could damp tho anticipations of her. approach¬ 
ing triumph. * 

Sho went homo to await her husband’s re¬ 
turn, spending tho intervening hours in dwell¬ 
ing upon his consternation at. his pepbew’s 
announcement; mentally rehearsing tho crush¬ 
ing manner with wbioh she would swoop down 
upon him, overwhelming him with her know¬ 
ledge of his treachery; tho cutting irony with 
which sho would allude to his congratulations 
te tho happy pair, etc., etc. 

Would ho indulge in any more little plea¬ 
santries concerning hor “wonderful disco- 
voricst” And if he did, had she nobnow an 
argument that would cffeclually silence him? 

' Mr. Burdock was late to dinner—a thing 
that seldom occurred; tho soup was cold, and 
tho fish overdone. But bis rosy faoo quite 


shono with good-humor as ho seated himself 
at the table. 

“So James Js roarriod at last, and gone on 
his wedding-tour; and a nico wife ho scorns to 
hnvo. They called at my office this morning. 

I didn’t know that Miss Thorne had any for¬ 
tune; but it seems that some friend settled five 
thousand dollars on hc^, on condition that she 
married James, tucky dog!” 

Mrs. Burdock looked her disgust ot what sho 
inwardly termed “a piece of fine acting.” 

“Vou may bo surprised to learn, Mr. Bur¬ 
dock, that / an) the friend you allude to.” 

“You!” 

Mrs. Burdook surveyed her husband with a 
look that ought to have annihilated him, bad 
looks tho power in real lifo that they have In 
tho world of romance. 

“ And not only the friend of that deluded 
girl, but of the man who sought her ruin, and 
whoso baseness and treachery ho need no 
longer attempt to conceal!” 

Mr. Burdock plaocd upon his plate the po¬ 
tato that he hud held suspended upon the end 
; of his fork during this outburst of his wl/e’s 
I long bottled-up indignation. 

“1 suppose you know what you mean, my 
dear,” he said, dryly; “but, I must confess, 
that yon are eilhor too high or too deep for 
my comprehension.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will allow mo to 
offer my condolences on the sudden interrup¬ 
tion that your nephew’s morriago puts to your 
pleasant vyalks with Miss ThornoY” 

“Never walked a step with tho girl in my 
lifo!” 

“D'ye think I don’t know your coot, Mr. 
Burdock—your clnrct-colorcd coal ? Three sue- 
cossivo nights I followed you from your office 
to tho Common, whore you went to meet that 
girl! 1 adviso you, in caso you meditate any 
further gallantriesrto wear some other outer 
garment than tho one as familiar to those who 
ikyowiyou a^ljrqur'faoe.” 

“My claret-colored coat, hoy? By-the-way, 
where if-my olarct-colorcd coat? I've had it 
on my mind to ask you that question for n 
week past. It disappeared all of a sndden, a 
fortnight ago, and I haven’t seen it since. It 
must have been stolen.” 

“A very Ingenious excuse,Mr. Burdock, for 
which I give you all credit! Bui you don’t 
explain how it happens that'the thief should 
be seen three times Toavlhg your office with tho 
coat on his back?” 

Before Mr. Burdook could replyi a .eervant 
I entered with a brOwn paper parcel. . 
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*'A package that Mr. James left for you^ 
sir.” 

(•Did you over!** ejaculated Mr. Burdock, as 
ho opened it, '*if hero isn’t the Tory coat we 
were taiking about I” 

On ono of the sleovcs was pinned tho follow* 
ing note: 

*(My Dbar Unolr —I return tho coat, under 
whoso friendly cover I enjoyed so many de¬ 
lightful interviews with Mrs. James Burdock, 
that now is, with sincere regrets that it should 
havo thus endangered your domestic tran¬ 
quillity. 

“Qivo my kindest regards to your wife, to 
whom I owe all my present felicity, and be¬ 
lieve mo to bo Your dutiful nephew, 

*'Jambs.” 

Mr. Burdock’s astonishment, as ho rend this 
note, soon changed fnto mirth, and ho laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

(*To think, my dear,” he said, as soon as ho I 
could speak, "of your dodging James about) 


I under the impression that it was me; ond giving 
I his wife nearly half your private fortune for 
I the sake of getting rid of a supposed rival! Of 
j oil tho queer blunders of tho kind that yon 
I have mode since our marriage, this is the 
) queerest and most ridiculous!” 
j Mrs. Burdock boat a rapid retreat to her 
J own room; the hearty "bal hal hnl” of her 
; husband following her as she ascended the 
) stairs. 

; She kept her ohambor for some days, partly 
i from chagrin, and partly from Iho eflfoot of a 
! sovoro cold, caught during hor nocturnal ram- 
; bios. 

; Mr. Burdock became very much attached to 
; his nephew's wife, and the little Burdocks that 
; sprang up around her; of which ho left thorn 
I at his death, some years after, many substan- 
! tial proofs. 

But no ono thing among them was prized so 
I highly, or cherished so carefully by tho loving 
; and happy pair as tho well-known "Claubt- 
) CotoRBU Coat.” 
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LOVE IN A iTAGB-OOACH 


BY 

Ah old lumboringy shackling, rusty stage¬ 
coach is, perhaps, not tho most romantic place 
for love-making. 

Some people have an idea that stago-coaobes 
no longer exist; but there are slage-ooaches in 
plenty all over tho country. To bo sure, they 
are not magnificent concerns, with a boot and 
a rumble. To bo sure, (hoy are not drawn by 
six spirited horses with leaders. To bo sure, 
the ^'ribbons” are not held in tho practiced 
hands of tho immortal Tony Weller. 

Stnge-coaches iiow-a-days have sadly degen¬ 
erated. Instead of the picture that wo all 
have in our imaginations of a shining yellow- 
bodied coach, with a racer painted on one 
door-panel, and a ballct-danoor on tho other; 
dappled-gray horses, in fine condition, tearing 
down hill at.a tremendous pace; n stout, red.- 
faced coachman, his chin burled in a vast 
shawl; tho **oul-8idors” having a monstrous 
good time drinking out of bottles, and carving 
chicken with ooso-knives; and one young lady, 
her blue veil streaming in the wind, in senti¬ 
mental converse with a young gontlomnn in a 
loosely-tied cravat and ourly hair; instead, 1 
say, of this, wo have a dusty, shabby, .ram¬ 
shackle nflfnir, drawn by two lean horses, a 
driver who.ohows tobacco, and says, “I swow,” 
and tho sort; or, as tho Knglish ^ould-say, 
tho outside, ignominiously covered wHh (ut¬ 
tered oil-oloth, to protoot tho luggage. 

Tho country town in which I spent a portion 
of last winter had two stage arrivals and de¬ 
partures daily. Ono,,ilho. green one, came 
from a village enllod Appleton; and tho other, 
a yellow one, from a lake-shore village, known 
as Idakanec. 

It happened that time hung somewhat 
heavily upon my hands, and I bethought 
myself of an invitation I had roooived to visit 
some friends ii> Idakanue. They wore a nice 
old couple who lived in a cottage on tho lake- 
shore. I had visited them as a child, and 
retained a vivid romembranoo of a small, low 
house, surrounded by a sandy garden. From 
this garden, a path led'over the hill to,a long, 
smooth beach, where common sbells wore to bo 
found in abundance. I well remembered tho 
shells, and tho faol that all tho pictures In tho 
cottage were fi^amed with them. 


MAXWELL. 

The old people had been very urgent that I 
should come; so, as the winter was almost 
over, and gaycty at a low ebb, I determined 
to avail mysolf of the invitation. Tho stage 
called for mo one cold, dreary morning. Tho 
roads, which had been thawed out by a bright 
sun the day before, were now froxen in rough 
ridges. The load-colored sky threatened another 
snow-storm. Tho comfortless-looking stage, 
with its narrow seats and fiapping curtains, 
did not present tho roost fascinating induce¬ 
ments for a morning's drive of eighteen or 
twenty miles. . * 

It Nvas with decided roluotanco that I left a> 
warm fireside, and cheerful, busy circle, to 
bundle myself up for tho journey. The stage-, 
driver stood on tho stops, stamping his feet 
and swinging his arms. Tho horses looked 
melancholy, as they thought of tho long route 
before them. For my own part, when I had 
said good-by, closed tho front door, and taken 
an outside view of the miseries of tho situation. 
I almost determined to send a note in place of 
myself. Tho driver's friendly nod and inquiry, 
**Ars you well protected from tho weather, 
marmT" were somewhat reassuring; and 1 de« 
tcrmincd to undertake tho journey. 

<‘Am I.your only passenger?” I asked, as 
ho was lucking tho buffalo-robes well about 
mo. , 

am to call at tho hotel for a gentleman, 
and I guoss tbnt'U bo about'all tho load I'll 
got." 

He climbed into bis seat. I waved an adieu 
to tho ohildron, who soon gathered at tho win¬ 
dow, watching my departure with the greatest 
interest and longing.—long over of tho ro^ 
group—that they were going, too. Poor little 
mortals! they did not know what cold fingers 
and toes they would have bad to endure. 

We jolted through a couple of streets, and 
around some slippery coynors, whore tho old 
vohiolo threatened to Up, over, and was only 
prevented, I felt convinced, by the energy with 
which I loaned on the opposite i side,, and 
brought all my strength, to the jDalanoe, Pre¬ 
sently,wo stopped in front of the hotel. The 
silence after the rumbling, rattling, and 
squeaking of thc;ooach, was almost oppressive. 

<«All risht theret” «8ked the driver. 
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“All right,’* was tho responso from tho 
house. 

A tall man, wrapped in a dark gray over¬ 
coat, and with a scul-bkih cap pulled'cldsely 
over a quantity of crisp hair—which would 
have curled if allowed to grow long enough— 
appeared at the door. Ho had a traveling-: 
shawl thrown over ono arm, and a heavy ; 
ledther*bng in his hand. 

“Why does not the porter fetch my trunk?” ; 
ho called out, somewhat impatiently. “I Bhnll, | 
of course, miss tho boat if I am detained in J 
this wny.” 

I fell a guilty consciousness that I had kept | 
tho stage waiting for a half-hour, at least. 

“Hero I nm, sir,” said tho porter, hurrying i 
from the house with tho trunk. 

Tho driver and porter together strapped (ho : 
trunk upon tho roof, and almost shook tho life 
out of me in tho process. Tho gentleman took 
the front scat, and wo wero again tn route. 

My traveling companion took not the slight¬ 
est notice of mo aflcr a brief “good-morning,” 
and lifting of his cap. I was, probably, not at 
alt an intcrosting-looking biindlo, having on nt 
least two clonks, two shawls, a boa, a muff, : 
fur hood, and a thick veil! Besides this, I 
WAS ddno up like a mummy in buftnlo-robcs. 
For a moment^ entertained tho idea Jf taking 
off my veil and discovering to the stranger that 
I was neither old nor ugly. But the wind 
whistled in at 6nc of tho cracks, nUd asked me, 
in a sharp whisper, what I would gain by it? 
What, indeed I 

So T sat in my corner and looked Out upon 
tho clieerlos's, wintry landscape. Oiilyycs- 
terday it had been smiling with a promise Of 
spring, and now it was froxen arid dark, Vs if 
winter had obstinately determined to have It 
»all over again, and do his uttermost to mnko 
lis miserable. Tho driver whistled, and spoke 
friciidly words to his horses, as the old beasts 
trudged steadily along. 

Tho stranger snt With his ohln pressed Upon 
the soft collar of his coal. Ho looked cold and 
tired,'add occasionally gave an inipaticnt'twlst 
from ono side to the other of (ho ooHch. Once 
or twice I saw him glance (ow^nrd mo, as if 
almost inclined for a little conversation.' But 
the immovable bundles seemed to discourage 
him from (ho attempt. Wo had, perhaps, ac¬ 
complished eight or ten miles of our joUrncy 
without exchanging a word, When something 
occurred that completely Altered tho aspect of 
affairs—wo broke do\fn. 

- “What is tho matter?^’ orlOd the stranger, as 
we came to a sudden, jarring atop. 


“Wheel broke,” sold tho driver. “Jorushyl 
What are wo going to do now?” 
tl “Here, open tho door!” ordered tho gcntlc- 
itian,'a8 ho shook tho'drasy handle; “wo shall 
have to mend it somehow, of course.” 

“Can’t bo done, I’m afraid,” said the driver, 
opening the door; “it’s pretty badly smashed.” 

“Is there no blncksmith’s-sliop near?” 

“Four miles along. I’ll take one of the 
horses and bo bock in no time.” 

“I shall take tho other, and mnko my way 
to tho lake. I am afraid I have lost tho boat 
ns it is. You can send my box after mo.” 

“Going to Canada, perhaps?” 

“Ves.” 

“W'ho’ll take care of tho lady when wo are 
both off, I wonder?” 

I had raised my veil, and was looking 
anxiously from the window. 

“I nm not atVald to stay alone,” I said. 
“Pray don’t let mo Interfere with any plan.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons!” said the gen¬ 
tleman, quickly. “I spoke without thinking. 
Of course, I remain with you while tho coach¬ 
man goes to find assistoncc.” 

“^Bnt tho boat? You will bo left.” 

“It is of no consequence, believe mo.” 

“I will get back ns soon as I can,” said tho 
driver, ns ho mounted his horse; it’s begin¬ 
ning to snow, do you sco?” 

Sure enough the largo flakes wore coming 
down, softly but steadily. 

“It looks like a heavy storm,” said tho 
stranger, after ho had resumed his seat in tho 
stage. • • 

“D^';j^0'U think tho roads will bo blocked 
up?”Iiiikcd. 

“I conrtbt toll,” hb answered, smiling; “wo 
will hope not—at least, before wo have rcaohed 
our destination.” ' 

I looked out upoil'thbVidc, bare fields and 
lonely road. There'was noi so much ns a 
shanty In sight;' But I discovered ono little 
path, winding through a field, and Info a dark 
pinie-wbod. I pointed this out to mj com¬ 
panion. 

must' remember the direction of that 
I path," bb sold; “it cnterA tho wood, I see, 
this sidVortliht hnlf-buriA^ump.” ' 

“Then you think (here is som^ danger?” 

I “Indeed, I do not. But it Is as well to take 
; what precautions we can. Poiiunotoly,” ho 
! e'ontinncd, looking at His wbtoh, “It is early 
: yet, and tboro is no fear of night ovortaklng us 
1 on tho road.” ' ’ 

“I reproAoh myself,”! siild, after a pAUSo, 

I “for having pormittod you to remain with mo.” 
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<<U was not you who pormiUod it,” he eaid, 
laughing. ”lt was I who would not go.” 

<‘But you woi’o anxioue to go at first.” 

<<Pcrhapa so; but then, you sec, I did not 
know what it was in the corner of the oonoh.” 

*»Vou know it was n woman.” 

<> How could 1 know it? You neither moved 
nor spoke.” 

I, of course, laughed; and presently wo wore 
talking together in the friendly, almost confi¬ 
dential, manner which one falls into so readily 
on n journey oven with a stranger. 

The ground was now while with snow, ahd 
the air so thick with the flakes that wo could 
hardly see the pine-woods aoross the field. I 
kept an anxious look-out for the return of our 
driver. <*What can possibly keep him so long?” 
1 said, at last. 

Ho has only been gone an hour; and at the 
gait of that old horse, he has not much more 
than reached the hlaoksinith’s.” 

"Then it will bo another hour before be re¬ 
turns?” 

"That, at least.” 

"Ob, dear!” I exclaimed, drearily; "and I 
am so cold and hungry.” 

" You shall have my shawl. I only wish I had 
had tlio forctlioiiglit to bring some lunobcon.” 

"Indeed I shall not take your shawl,” I in¬ 
terposed, as ho stood up to fold it around me. 
"I really have more than enough; it is my feet 
that are cold.” 

"Then I shall put it around your foot,” he 
said, kneeling as ho spoke. 

"And what will you do without?” 

"If you will allow mo, I will sit back with 
you, and share your fur robes.” ii 

"I ought to have thought of that before,” 
making room for him. "By-tho-byl” 1 ox- 
olaimcd, "I havo some biscuits in my bag, if 
I could only get at them.” 

"Where is your bag?” 

"Strapped tp my waist,” I said, standing up 
and putting aside my numerous wraps. I suo- 
ooedod in rcapbing the bag, and the biscuits 
proved n groat oomforU We bad a very jolly 
time over our poor, little fcasU^-and the stran¬ 
ger and I were fast becoming fViends, Oooo 
ho got. out to give our remaining horse sorao 
hay, which was found in the box-seal, and to 
cover up the poor beast with a moth-eaten old 
rug, which the driver bad used. The hour 
passed, and another, and almost a third; blit 
still no sign of our delivernnoe. The snow was 
rapidly deepening, and the road being obliter¬ 
ated, I became very uneasy, and at last fright¬ 
ened. What if help did not reach us, and we 


should bo completely blocked up in the snow! 
My companion evidently shared my uneasiness 
to some extent, although bo mado light of our 
condition when I expressed my fears in words. 

" If you are willing,” ho said, suddenly, "I 
think it would bo oa well if I explored (hat 
foot-path.” 

"And leave mo alone?” I cried, in alarm. 
"No; ploaso, do not. Suppose you could not 
find your way back again?” 

" Will you go with mo, then? For it Is now 
four o'clook, and in another hour it will be 
dark.” 

"If you go, I go, too.” 

" Very woll,” ho said* "I think myself that 
it will bo best.” • 

Ho got out of the coach, and commenced un¬ 
buckling tho horse from tho polo. "What are 
you doing that for?” 1 asked. . 

"You will sec,” be answered, laughing; and 
prooeoded to fold up tho buffalo-robo and strap 
it, saddlowisc, to the borso’s back. 

<‘Now,” ho said, ooming to me, Mif joujarb 
ready, I will help you to mount.” . 

<‘Am 1 to rido?” looking dubiously at the 
old horso and insecure soat. 

" Hits perfectly safe, I assure you; and, in-' 
dood, you would find it anythipi^ but comfort¬ 
able wading in tho snow.” f 

I acknowledged this as I'lookod over the 
traokloBs fiold^so allowed myfelf to be lifted 
to tho "pillion.” Tho strangMtook the bridle 
in bis hand, and wo procoedfdo diagonal]/ 
across tho field to tho old stfimp, which wet 
still visible, although almost* covered by tho 
snow. When once in tho wood, tho path be¬ 
came more dlstinot, and the thick, pine-trees 
protected us'somowhat from tho wind.. The 
wood was dense and long, 'but we at last 
reached tho end of it, and bad tho satisfaction 
of seeing a enug-looking farm-bouso perohed 
on a hill half a roilo off. Wo mado our way 
gayly along now, and fell that our moro sorlous 
(roubles woro safely over with.: 

"rorhaps it would bo os wcU If wo were to 
know each other’s names,” said tho stranger, 
as wo neared the.house. "Allow mo to intro¬ 
duce mysolf. I am £dward Thorno, of Mon¬ 
treal.” 

" Wo must be cousins,” I cried, holding out 
my hand. "I am Eleanor Thorne, of New 
York.” 

Wo shook bauds cordially, and Mr. Thorne 
acknowledged the oousinship with flattering 
eagerness. 

Wo received a noisy weloomO from half a 
doson dogs when wo reached the house; and 
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imtnediatcly a whito-hoaUed littlo boy ap¬ 
peared at the door, and gaied at us in opon- 
znouthod astonishment. 

“ What arc you doing thijrc, Tommy?’* cried 
a woman’s voice. *'Como in and shut Ihodoor, 
and stop the dogs n-yolping." 

Mr. Thorno had lifted mo from tho horse, 
and I walked ns well as I could, for I was stiff 
\rith tho cold, to whore Tommy was standing. 

“Ask your mother to step here,” I said. 

“Ma!” screamed tho young one, at tho top 
of his lungs. 

“What ails the boy, I wonder!” muttered 
tho woman, approaching the door. Then, see¬ 
ing me, she exclaimed, “For mercy’s sake! 
who’s that?’- • 

1 explained who I was, and how I onmo there. 

- “Como right in,” she cried; “and Tom, 
you show the gentleman the way to tho barn, 
You’ll find your father there.” 

She ushered me into a big, warm kitchen, 
where everything was as neat as wax. Draw¬ 
ing up an old-fushioncd rocking-clinir, ‘the 
placed mo in it, and commonecd taking off my 
Ibings, indulging in a running stream of ex¬ 
clamations and questions tho w*hile. 

* “ You’re hero for n weok, I guess,” she said, 

ot last, not vary enpournglngly. “It’s aq awful 
storm, and before morning tho drifts will bo 
over your head.” 

I was in hopes that there was somo exag¬ 
geration itt 'tMs statement; but when Mr. 
Thorno oam‘e»lin with tho woman’s husband, 
it was confirmed; 

“ I am going to tako a sledge and fbtoh your 
trunks from tho stage,” said tho farmer, giving 
my hand a grip in hospitable welcome. “Wife, 
take care you make everything c‘oinfortablc.” 

“IMl tako care,” she answered. “I’ll build 
ft firo in tho spare room, and have euppor ready 
before you get bnok.” Then, turning to me, 
she asked in a loud whisper, ftAro you bis 
wife?” ' 

“No,” I replied, blushing excessively at the 
blunt question. 

“Wo aro cousins,” said Mr.Thornc, quietly. 

“That’s it, oh?” she said, perfectly satisfied. 
“I guessed there was some sort of kinship.” 

And she bustled out of tho kitchen, probably 
for tho purpose of building a firo in tho “spare 
room.” Presently tboro wore loud calls for 
Tommy to bring somo chips. That young gen¬ 
tleman reluctantly gave up his employment of 
staring at Mr. Thorno and myself, and went to 
do his mother’s bidding. Ho reappeared in 
the eourso of a few minutes, looking as if' ho 
bad bathed in chips; they were sticking to bis 


clothes, dripping from his shoes, and his hair 
was absolutely bristling with them. 

1 felt some embarrassment when left alone 
with Mr.-Thorno. To bo thrown into so great 
an intimnoy with a perfect stranger, a man I 
had norer seen before that morning; to ho 
“cousins,” and to bo thought his wife—tho 
woman’s supposition was, after all, tho most 
annoying. 

But Mr. Thorno appeared to tako it nil very 
coolly, and showed no consoiouaness of my em¬ 
barrassment. Ho commenced talking about 
our good fortune in falling into such kind 
hands, and declared that he quite enjoyed the 
prospect of a week in tho fnrra-housc. 

“ I should not mind it so much,” I said, “if 

it were not for my friends in Idakanco and- 

who will suffer much anxiety on my account.” 

“If it had not been for our brenk-down,” 
said Mrt Thorne, “wo would havo reached 
IdaknncD by this time. Therefore, your friends 
in ■ ■■ ~ will suppose that you arrived there 
safely; and your friends in Idnknnoc will na¬ 
turally tako it for granted that the storm pre¬ 
vented you from undertaking the journey; and 
as it will certainly prevent letters from going 
oithor way, I think you y^ou may concludo that 
they will bo quito easy.” 

This explanation was so labored that, 
although not so satisfaotory ns he oridcntly 
supposed It would bo, I could not help laugh' 
ing. 

“You are very consoling,” I said; “and, in¬ 
deed, 1 know there is nothing to b* done but 
mako tho host of it.” 

Farmer Hutchins returned with our trunks, 
and wo all sat down to a bountiful country 
supper. Tho bright kitchen, tho friendly, 
homely faces of the farmer and Ills wife were 
choory to look upon. My friend Tommy, quito 
cured of tho chips, buttoned into his best 
clothes, and with his hair brushed and greased 
till it shono again, looked os if just prepared 
for Sunday-school. 

Tho storm continued for firo days; and then 
tho sun burst gayty oht; dispersed the snow- 
olouds after a brief battle, and sent them roll- 
; ing sulkily off to tho horizon. They quito dis¬ 
appeared after awhile, and loft the sun a clear 
: field of blue, in which ho shono most radiantly. 
Tho great drifts of snow melted rapidly; tho 
i trees shook oflf their burdens; and before long 
: tho outlines of tho roads ond paths could be 
i traced. I stood at tho window and watched 
I the troneformation almost regretfully, for tho 
I five days had boon pleasant ones to mo. Tho 
I life ia the farm-honse wai novel, but full of 
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homely nmuscmcntfl. [ bad takon lessons in 
bread and oakc*making from Mrs. Hiitcliins, 
and had succeeded wonderfully in tho ootnpo* 
flition of a plum<ptidding! Mr. Thorne rend 
while I tried my hand at cooking, and never 
laughed too much over a spoilt batch of b{s> 
ouits, or n burnt oako. 

And all these pleasant hours had como to an 
end! Farmer Hutchins said (ho stago could 
gel through (ho next day; and, of course, I had 
no exouso to linger, although kindly urged to 
do so. 

"I declare it ’ll bo awful lonosomo without 
you,” said Mrs. Hutchins, with a sigh, as she 
helped mo put (ho few things I had needed 
into my trunk again. "I guess you’ll have to 
promise to atop and sec us on your way back 
beforo I give you loaro to go.” 

I gave tho promise very gladly. 

"Of course, I mean your cousin, too,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Hutohlns. "Ho’ll be along with 
you, I don’t doubt.” 

"Oh, nol” I said, a little sadly, realising 
that tho journey back would bo dull enough 
without him. 

" 1 bet ho will,” said tho farmer’s wife, em¬ 
phatically. ^'Why, I never soo one cousin so 
fond of another before; ho never takes his eyes 
oil you when you’ro around.” 

"Indeed, you are mistaken, Mrs. Hutohlns!” 
I exclaimed, feeling tho blood rush Into my 
face. 

"Well, perhaps I be,” she said, laughing; 
"but I’m generally considered pretty cute at 
spying out love-making. And when 1 seen him 
picking up a llttlo slipper of yourn that had 
accidentally got swept out Into/ tho hall Hear 
your door, and go to kissing it, and put it into 
his pocket, thinks I to myself, I guess I know 
whnt’a o’clock.” 

So that was what had become of my slipper! 
1 had had a search for It that very morning, 
and had boon loth to give it up, such a pretty, 
tidy fit as It was. But now, somehow, I felt 
porfcotly reconciled to its loss. 

Tho next day brought (ho stago to tho door 
with our "driver.” 

"Well, you did get snowed In, didn’t you?” 
was his only remark when ho saw mo. 

"Yea; but wo were luoky enough to find 
very comfortable quarters,” I said. "I hope 
you camo to.Jio harm?” 

"Not I! I lost my way in (ho storm, but I 
got out all right, and shouldn’t have minded It 
if it hadn’t been for you and (bo gonllcman. 
Howovor, I guessed you’d find your way here. 
Wo’ll have a tough time of it now getting on; 


but if you don’t mind being Jogged, we might 
as well try it," 

Of course, we said wo did not mind being 
Jogged. So our leavo-takings were dispatched 
with regret on both eid^s, I am sure. Tommy 
howled a littlo, and was only appeased by some 
whispered words of Mr. Thorne. 

Our boxes wore strapped on top of the stage; 
and again was I mado a bundle of, although 
(his time I insisted upon having my face un- 
ooverod. 

" I’ll count on having you both stop on your 
return,” oriod out Mrs. Hutohlns, ns (ho stage 
moved oif. 

" Wo will not fai? to do so,” said Mr. Thorne, 
waving his hand from tho window. 

It wad a rather odd promise for him to make, 
I thought. How oould bo know what / would 
dol 

After a slow, tedious drive, and no lack of 
tho threatened jogging, wo reached Idakanoc. 
Mr. Tliorno lifted mo from (ho stage at the 
door of tho little lake-shore cottage, which 
looked brown and bleak in tho early wlni^ 
twilight. 

" How long will you remain here?” he asked 
me, as he pounded on (ho door wUh the brasi 
knocker. 

“ A week or ten days, I thought.” 

" Farewell, then. God bless you!” 

Tho door opened, and a flood of warm light 
fell upon us. ' ■ 

"Qood-byl” he said again, pressing my 
hand. 

"Good-by!” I murmured. 

The driver lifted my trunk into tho hall; Mr. 
Thorne re-entered tho coach, and they drove 
otr. 

I received a Joyful welcome from ray two 
dear, old friends, whom I found sitting on 
either side of tho open fire-place, watching 
(he burning hickory-logs, and talkiug of their 
youth. 

A week dragged slowly past—tho longest 
week I ever lived! It wa« almost too cold to 
Tonturo out for a walk; sol sat In the little 
window-scat in (he drawing-room, looking at 
(ho blue waters of tho lake, and pretending to 
road. Every evening at sundown 1 watched for 
a long line of snioko in tho sky, which heralded 
tho approach of tho steamer from 6anado; and 
(hen I was restless for another hour, listening 
for R knock at the door! 

It came at lasU Mr. Thorne was ushered 
into (ho room, and I rebcived him, I feared, 
with almost too rouoh cordiality. But it was 
80 pleasant to see his kind face again, so 
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pleasant to hour bU kind voioo. 1 foU as if 
wo wei’o very old friends, indeed—or, in truth, 
tho cousins wo “played” at being. 

It was arranged that I should return to — 
undor his euro, taking tho stage the following 
morning. 

Tho roads woro in tolerable condition; tho 
sun smiling cheerily and trying to warm tho 
earth; and I felt as smiling and cheery as tho 
aun itself when wo started. 

Wo drove nl a good pace for some miles, tho 
jangling, rattling old conch making so much 
noiso that any attempt at oonvorsation ended 
in laughter and a shako of tho head, which 
meant, “I don’t hear one word!”. 

But it wasn’t a great whilo before wo oamo 
to a long hill, aud tho coachman pulled up his 
fiory steeds and allowed them to plod slowly 
up, while ho amused himself singing, in o very 
gruff bass voioo, a sentimental.song 1 

Then wo hod a little sontimopt inside the 
coach; for Mr. Thorno took this opportunity 
of^ toiling mo a secret which 1 had already 
divinod; and 1 managed to mako him undor- 
stand, in spito of tho deafening accompani¬ 
ments of tho sontiroontal song'and tho squeak¬ 
ing hinges, that I loved him in. return. 

Tommy mot us with calm delight, but with 
expectation depleted upon his expressive coim- 
tenanco. Uis eyes almost popped out of his 
head, when n large, brown package was handed 
to him, with tho information that all it cou- 
talnod was for himself alone* 


Mrs. Hutchins had ovorything in gala-day 
trim; hor best gown on, and tho dinnor-tablo 
loaded with good things. 

“Husband received your letter, Mr.Thorne 
so I was looking for you. And I am powerful 
glad to have you back again, my dear,” to me* 
“I was real lonesome after you.” 

Hor delight when Mr. Thorno told her that 
we woro engaged was very droll. 

<‘I know’d how it would bo when I sco you 
kissing that sUppor, it wasn’t natural conduot 
for a cousin, unless you woro courting. I told 
her about it, too—didn’t I, my dear? And you 
just should have seen her blush!” 

We ■staid two days at tho farm-houso, and 

then wonl on to -->. Our friend, tho driver, 

had evidently found out what had occurred, 
for ho wished mo much happiness, and insisted 
upon shaking hands at parting. And then went 
through tho same ooromony with Mr. Thorne, 
soomingly much to his own satisfaction; fori 
saw him withdraw his hand with a crisp, green 
bill in it, which had not boon there before, I 
am sure. 

Tho old stagc-coaoh rattled, and creaked, and 
groaned; as it drovo off, as if it personally ob¬ 
jected to tho arrangement entered into under 
its protection, and wished us to understand 
that it repudiated us, and considered Its con- 
hdendo abused. But “I love” sounded as fresh 
and swoot insido of its musty curtains, as it 
could have done in a crimson drawing-room 
by the light of a biasing fire. 
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JOHN JACKSON’S COURTSHIP. 

BT B. 8. DABBETT. 


Jons Jackaos entertained the theory that no 
man should nmrry for (ho mere sake of conve¬ 
nience. Ill fact, (hero appeared to him to bo 
so much inconvenience attendant upon matri¬ 
monial intentions, dcsiderations, preparations, 
and dcliborations, that ho had allowed forty 
years to pass away without so much as giving 
the matter a serious thought. Still, ho was 
fond of society, and although ho devoted (ho 
most of his life to tho acquisition of wealth, 
ond was tho reputed possessor of many thou¬ 
sands of dollars, he had never allowcd«tho pur¬ 
suit of riches, nor tho worship of Mammon to 
embitter his social disposition, nor to sour (ho 
genial qualities of his nature. 

N-is a beautiful villago on tho banks of 

tho Hudson, where (ho toll trees cast a grateful 
shade, and tho long, leafy avenues invito to 
pleasant walks and delightful drives. Thither 
fato conducted John Jackson, just when tho 
trees had donned their richest foliage; when 
(ho fields were resonant with tho matin and 
vesper song of birds: when tho avenues gave 
their moat pressing invitations; and when, in 
short, tho whole country, tho very ntmo.spherc, 
tho landscape, tho placid water, and nil that 
he saw, seemed to tho mind of John Jackson 
flio most delightful confluence of happy sights 
that ho had ever beheld. 

Fate, not content with bringing Mr. Jackson 
to so lovely a spot, must needs introduce him 
to a larger circle of friends, (Fate’s friends,) n 
very considerable portion of whom were young 
ladies, whoso dimpled arms and rosy cheeks 
made frightful havoc with John’s bachelor in¬ 
tentions. 

Resisting (ho temptation which is upon mo, 
to introduce some half-dozen of these delightful 
creatures to the render, I will follow John 
Jackson’s example, and single out ono only, 
who seemed to be, in Mr. Jackson’s estimation, 
not only queen of beauty in her own vicinity, 
but the prettiest, happiest, kindest, and most 
amiable young woman in the wholo world. Her 
nnmo was Lucy »Smi(h—not a very romantic 
name, to bo sure; but then I sco no reason why 
Lucy Smith, or Jnno Brown, may not bo ns 
beautiful girls as Cleopatra, or Juliette, at least 
so thought John—and I think ho was right. 

Not to make too long a story of this little 


sketch, Buffico it to say that after many long 
drives in tho country, ninny moonlight rnmblos, 
many picnio excursions, and many midnight 
flirtations, John Jackson found himself In love, 
and determined to propose, and offer himself a 
snerifleo on (ho matrimonial altar. 

A splendid opportunity immediately occur¬ 
red, ns such opportunities always do, and, find¬ 
ing themselves alone, John Jnckson plunged 
boldly into the subject by observing that, Com¬ 
plete happiness, after nil, is not to bo attained 
by living always alone.” 

Lucy looked shyly up at him with n smile, os 
(hough sho thought it strange ho had just found 
tiint out. Sho had always known it, and looked 
forward to it; and, although sho was now but 
eighteen, and in no hurry, sho knew that a time 
must come when the happiness of single blessed¬ 
ness would melt into tho far greater happiness 
of married life. Still, liko nil women, she was 
certain to say something in direct opposition 
to her thoughts. 

‘'1 hardly think it possible,” sho replied. 

** Indeed! Well, so I have thought, too, for 
many years; but (ho conviction is now forced 
upon me that it is possiblo to conceive so great 
a friendship, or affeetion, for some particular 
one, that hopeless separation from that poison 
would bo life-long wretchedness.” 

“Very likely,” Lucy answered, with a non- 
chalani air, os if it was not of tho slightest con- 
scqiicnco to her. 

Without taking noto of her listlcssncss, nor 
thinking of consequences, but following the 
rapid train of his own thoughts, which urged 
him on, ho abruptly throw his arm around her 
waist, seized her hand, and said, with more 
passionate feeling than ho had ever before dis¬ 
played in tho whole course of his life. 

“Lucy, I love you I Will you bo my wife?” 

Tho idea had never occurred to her till that 
moment that John Jnckson could possibly be a 
lover. 81)0 had regarded him ns a pleasant 
companion for moonlight rides, ond a sort of 
bachelor convenience, generally; but that he 
would over fall In love with her, or make her 
on offer of marriage, hod no more entered into 
her mind tfaon if sho had been a child of eight, 
instead of eighteen, and ho n grandfather of 
eighty, instead of a bachelor of forty. 
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8 Iio wus at Aral startled, then astonished; 
then, struok with the ludicrous idea of her 
situation, burst into a laugh, llecovering her 
gravity in a moment, sho replied, 

<<I never dreamed of this I I—I nm grate* 
ful for your kindness, and for the honor you 
have done mo, but I cannot——” 

Here, happening to look up in his fnoe, and 
seeing the blank expression there, sho burst 
into another laugh, and rushed out of the 
room. 

John Jackson was not prepared for this, nor 
for anything liko this, lie had thought sho 
might hesitate, or even put him off for a time, 
but that sho would absolutely decline his, John 
Jackson’s hand nnd fortune—why, the thing 
was decidedly preposterous. He, a man worth 
over a hundred thousand in gold, (this was 
*‘bcforo (he war;”) and she tho daughter of a 
man not worth ten thousand, a mere giddy flirt 
—but such a beautiful one! *‘1 Iiavo made a 
ridiculous ass of myself now,” thought John; 
and ho rubbed bis eyes to awako himself; ho 
stuck his penknife into his hand to assure 
himself that he was not asleep; ho stamped his 
foot, nnd, 1 fear, ho swore. 

How they mot afterward; how she asked bis 
forgiveness for her levity; how they agreed to 
be friends; how sho still assured him there was 
'^0 hope; how John Jackson tore himself away 

from N-, with all its loveliness, forever, no 

doubt ho thought, requires only this paragraph 
to explain. 

Tho assertion, made by Mr. Jackson in tho 
heat of angry passion, that Mr. Smith was not 
worth ten thousand, was not quite correct. In 
fact, that gentleman was looked upon, in tho 

little town of N-, as one of its wealthiest; 

inhabitants. Ho lived in a house, which, though 
not of palatial dimensions, wos, nevertheless, 
far belter than ordinary Tillage rcsidcnocs; nnd 
tho surrounding grounds and appurtonanocs 
were suflioicnl nssurnneos (hat ho possessed 
abuiidanoo. Ho was a man of extremely quiet 
habits, nnd his rcticenoo, no doubt, led to (ho 
belief (hat ho wos far richer than he actually 
was. His family consisted of himself, wife, and 
two daughters, tho oldest of whom, Lucy, is 
already known to tho reader. Tho younger, 
Margaret, though not fully developed during 
Mr. Jackson’s visit, hid fair, in (imo, to rival 
her sister in loveliness, 

It is not to be presumed, by any manner of 
means, that John Jackson was tho only suitor 
Luoy hod. Tho fact is, a certain Harry Bailey 
was an accepted lover—not, perhaps, just at 
(ho time Mr. Jackson was in N-, but imme¬ 


diately after, and It was understood by all par¬ 
ties conoerned that they were to be married as 
soon as they were deemed of sutfioient ago to 
assume so responsible a position. 

This Master Harry was tho son of a well-to- 

do grocer in N-, nnd, liko all other young 

men of twenty, or thereabouts, was fond of 
spirited horses, dashing turnouts, fine clothes, 
nnd fast life on a moderate scale. That ho sin- 
ocroly admired Lucy, there can bo no doubt; 
but whether ho would Iinvo been willing to 
marry her without money, is very questionable. 

In tho meantime, John Jackson, after his de¬ 
parture from N-, began to turn matters over 

in his mind, nnd liko a defeated general, to in¬ 
vestigate tho causes of his repulse. His long 
devotion to business had not been conducive to 
an excess of refinement, nnd there is no doubt 
(hero was a littlo too much of (ho rough dia¬ 
mond about him. However kind nnd well-dis¬ 
posed ho might bo, nnd such, indeed, ho was, 
there was still a want of polish which is always 
required to give effect, in (ho eyes of (ho ladies, 
to tho best of well-intentioned purposes. Dress, 
speech, nnd action, are all matters that must 
have our most careful attention, oven (hough 
wo may bo tho possessor of millions, or have 
(ho kindest heart, and (ho most genial nature 
imaginable. This is more cspocially the caso 
when age, with its cares, begins to obliterate 
tho charms of youth, and when we begin to bo 
looked upon ns “too old to marry.’* 

So John Jackson made up his mind, that, 
though somewhat tardy, ho would make an 
effort to remedy these defects of which he stood 
possessed; and bidding adieu to his store, his 
warehouses, and his ofHoo, ho took his do- 
porluro for Europe. 

As I am endeavoring to write a (wo-volumo 
novel into (he condensed space of a few pages, 
I nm roliiotantly obliged to forego the picasuro 
of following our hero through his (ravels; but 
must bo content to take him hs ho appears, after 
three years’ wandering through foreign lands, 
and shako hands with him ns he steps ashore, 
radiont with smiles, bcAming with health, clad 
in broadcloth, and with a suavity which can 
only ho acquired by mixing In society where 
no infringement of tho strictest ctiquotto U 
tolerated. Ho looked far younger at forty-three 
than ho did at forty. 

In order to enjoy a week in tho country, at 
the most charming time of the year, ho posted 
away, uninvited, to a cousin’s not far from 
Hartford. This cousin was a man named 
Thomas Jackson, of about his own ago, and 
having recently married a young and lovely 
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woiimn, John promised himself seven diiys Imp* 
pincss in contciiipinling llio coiitiubhil felicity 
of others, wliicli had been denied to him. 

“AVhy, John Jackson I llowdy’edo? Didn’t 
dream of scein’ yew hero. Thought yew was 
miles on miles away, clean across tho ocean. 
Glad t’ see ye. When d’ye gi’ back?” 

All (his John’s cousin rattled otT in a breath, 
all the time shaking John’s hand with both of 
his, as if he were working at a (iro*cngino. Ho 
possessed tho family congoninlily. 

*'Well, Thomas,” replied John, in his quiet, 
friendly way, "I have but just returned, and 
wishing to avoid tho heat of tho town for a 
short time, thought I would run down hero for 
a tlay or two, and presumed on ohl friendship 
fora welcome, although not invited.” 

“Don’t yew say that, John. You’re allors 
invited, and you’re allors welcome.” 

“I hear you have been marrying, Tom.” 

“Ya—as, Jolin, I’ve been an' gone and done 
it, I have. Deen married most a year.” 

“And where Is she now?” 

“Waal, the fact is, yew see, there’s a picnio 
down here about four inlM, and ns I couldn’t 
go, she’s gone with nnotlicr feller—that is, I 
mean, a friend of mine. Law! she’s a putty 
gal, John!” 

' III duo time tho lady returned, and John 
found that sho was, ns Thomas had said, a 
“putty gal;” and that in marrying him, sho 
had by no means cut o/f tho attontions of ninny 
of her old admirers. That she had married 
him for Ills money, and that she had no more 
atTcclion for him tlinii if ho had been, what ho 
really was, simply her banker; and that hap¬ 
piness did not reign in that house, beennio so 
soon apparent to tho eye of John Jackson, that 
ho condensed the seven days into three, and 
left, S'^dder and wiser, with the sharp rattle of 
Mrs. Thomas Jackson’s termagant tongue ring¬ 
ing so in his cars, that made him thank his 
lucky stars (hat he had been (he rejected suitor 
of Miss Lucy Smith. 

Ifo did sometimes wonder what liad become 
of Lucy; and as ho never had heard a word 

from N- since he left, ho very naturally 

supposed sho had married some one else, and 
was happy. He hoped so. However, such was 
not the case. Her innrriago with Harry Hailey 
had been postponed, fromtlmo to time, for vnri- 
cus reasons. Her mother had died; then, a few 
months later, and about three months before 
John Jackson’s return, her father had also 
died; and it was then discovered that Mr. Smith 
was insolvent through recent speculations. Not 
one penny was left for his daughters, and their 


only altornativo was to take up their abode with 
a spinster aunt, whoso disposition was not (ho 
most amiable, and whoso Ideas of strict pro¬ 
priety were BO much at variance with the 
daughters of tho late Mr. Smith, that their 
life there was not so pleasant as it miglit have 
been. Add to this (hat (ho dashing Harry 
Ihiilcy, finding ho was not. likely (o marry an 
heiress in Miss Lilcy Smith, had diseoiilinucd 
his attentions in that quarter; and rumor was 
current to the effect (hat he was shortly to wed 
another. 

As this is but a **p1ain, unvarnished tale,” 
it is unnecessary to enter into (ho feelings of 
Lucy and her sister; how (hey talked together, 
planned together, wept together, and fretted 
and despaired together, as much ns It was pos¬ 
sible for any (wo young ladies to do, so cruelly 
and sliamcfiilly abused by Fate, and their aunt. 

Well, John Jackson returned to town, to 
his store, his warehouses, and his office. His 
(ravels abroad had not been all in vain, ns 
(ravels never arc, yet to him it seemed ns if 
life itself ivero nlmo.st purposeless. Ihisiness, 
however, would noon mnko him forget folly 
and romance, which were totally unsuited to a 
man of his years. Ho found an accumnlation 
of letters, and with thoir perusal he iinincdi- 
aloly employed himself. Tho contents of most 
of them would, doubtless, bo more or less inte¬ 
resting; but one only shall bo selected ns per¬ 
tinent to this story. It read thus: 

“iV-, Auffust Wift, 18— 

“Mn. John Jackson —Dear Sir —You will 

reincmbor when you Were at N-, some three 

years ago, you did mo the honor to make tno a 
proposal of marriage, which I did not at (hat 
time accept. Clrcumstancos, which I will briony 
enumerate, have sirioo caused me to change 
my mind, and if you are still willing to take 
me ns I am, I am ready to become your wife. 
Tlio death of my parents has rcmicrcd both iny 
sister and myself homeless and penniless. Wo 
I avo at present living with an mint, whoso cx- 
! treiucly unpleasant disposition makes our exist- 
i cnco here Insuperable. Wo have thought of 
[ many ways of endeavoring to support our- 
: selves; hut we arc, neither of us, fitted to do 
work, nor to teach anything but music, and 
this we cannot do, ns our piano was sold; and 
it would bo useless to try to poranndo pupils to 
come to this inferno, even if we had an instru¬ 
ment. I have learned that you are expected 
homo soon, and I entreat you ns soon ns you 
return to come and see us. Have pity on us 
and take us away from this frightful place. 

“I um yours, truly, Luov Ssiitii.” 
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‘*No, you don’t !’* cogitated John Jackson. | 
<•1 uin not to be taken in the toUa at iny time 
of life. One would think, by the tenor of your 
Icttci't tiuil you wished mo to marry both of you. I 
Ko, my charming girl, 1 lovo you, but 1 value { 
my own honor and peace of mind a tritlo.” | 

Ilo was thinking of cousin Toml j 

For three days John Jackson was missing. : 
At the end of that timo ho returned to town, ; 
was once more immersed in the details of busU : 
ness, and seemed the John Jackson of years ; 
ago. lly tho next post Miss Lucy Smith wad 
the recipient of the following note: 

“iVIfw York, August 18—. 

“My Dyar Miss Smith —I am pained to learn 
of your irreparable losses. Among my other 

property I have a furnished house iu N-, of 

wliieh you and your sister can take immcdialo 
possession. 1 have also placed in the bank nt 

N-, twelve thousand dollars, which is at 

your disposal. It is on interest at five per cent., 
ond will aflord you fiftydollnrs per month. You 
can call on my agent, Mr. Hall, whom you 
know, and ho will deliver you tho key of tho 
house, and arrange any other iimttcr.syou may 
require. You may consider tho money a loan, 
if you wish, and the house ns rented. I may 
ns well sny that I have changed my mind in 
regard to matrimony, ns I find that opposite 
interests do not harmonize. There is n good 
piano in tho house, and if you nro successful, 
you can oarn cnougli for your support. Do not 
let nny false delicacy prevent you from taking 
possession of tho house, or using tho money. It 
is absolutely yours, either ns a loan, or ns a 
present, as you may desire. As soon ns I have 
attended to business requiring my urgent nt- 

tentiun, I will run up to N-nud sco how 

you and Maggie arc getting along. 

“I am yours, truly, J. J.” 

This was not exactly os Luoy wlshod, and 
still she was not sorry, ns, in her heart, slio did 
not desire to marry John Jackson. 

“ It will not bo right to take this money,” 
she said to Margaret; “nor to toko possession 
of tho house, when wo have no means to pay 
the rent.” 

Margaret thought otiiorvriso. ‘‘Tho money 
was a loan. They could pay rent for tho house 
as soon ns they began to earn money by teach¬ 
ing music.” 

“ Ho might have come down and seen us, 
Maggie, and then people would know tho truth 
and think no harm. Now, if we go there, thoro 
will he no end of gossip.” 

“Let us go and sco Mr. Hall, nt all events,” 


said Margaret. “People can then only say 
that wo have rented tho houso of him.” 

So Maggie provnilcd, and they went to tho 
agent, who was not long in showing them to 
their now homo. They had no dcsiro to return 
to their aunt’s after they had once seen tlio in¬ 
terior of Mr. Jackson's house. It was fur¬ 
nished with full regard to their comfort and 
happiness; and, although this had been done 
in tho short space of four or flvo days, it 
Hcciiicd to them a pnradiso after their Into 
homo. 

A few pupils were obtnhicd, and they began 
to look forward to a future of oliccrful indc* 
pcndoiioc, freed from tho taunting inrcctivos 
and tlio shrill-toned lectures of their aunt. 
A month passed away. Three pupils were 
found, and by another month they hoped to 
be nblo to obtain enough to pay their rent, in 
addition to wlinl they required for their ex¬ 
penses. They had been obliged to use n por¬ 
tion of tho inonoy, so kindly placed in tho 
hank for them by Mr. Jackson, but they hoped 
to bo able to repay that also in time. A young 
man, by tho iinmo of Qeorgo Ashland, who 
hud been showing some attentions to Margaret, 
and who had remained staunch through nil 
their troubles, enmo to see them occasionally, 
and to his kind nttoniions (hey were very much 
indebted for tlioir success in obtaining pupils. 

Ono evening, as they were sitting very 
quietly in tho parlor, before the lamps were 
lighted, a figure came up the walk and rang 
the boll. This figure proved to be Mr. John 
Jackson, and by no means n bad figure either. 
Ho WAS greeted with n vvarintli that was plea¬ 
sant, indeed, to a man in n cool October even¬ 
ing. Maggie, with her warm heart and rat¬ 
tling tonguo, hardly gave him nn opportunity 
to speak. Lucy, rcmombcriiig (he Inng syne, 
WAS more shy; but when she felt her hand so 
gently pressed, she knew (hat the old possion 
WAS not all dead yet. How changed he was, 
too! Tho brusque John Jackson of former 
days had becoino a fine Parisian gcntlomnn, of 
oorroot manners, pleasing address, but with 
(bo same kind heart as over. Lucy had also 
changed; but tbo ohnngo with her had been 
from light-hearted girlhood to a womanhood of 
sorrow and roflooUon. •. 

“You aro doing well, Mr^ Hall tells mcT" ho 
said. 

“Yes,” said Luoy, after waiting for Maggie 
to giro a reply, which; she did not scorn dis¬ 
posed to do; “wo aro.doing much bettor than 
wo expeotod. Wo hope soon to be able to re¬ 
pay our loan, and pay our rent.” 
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** Pshaw I you did not uso to think of those 
things. Vou are getting to bo quito a woman 
of business. Do you koop an oocounl of your 
expenses?" 

"Oh, yos, sirl I Imvo a book, and put 
everything down. Sometimes I forgot an item, 
but 1 bahiiico my book every night, and then 
if (hero is nn error it is disoovorod." 

"I dcolnro you are getting on amniingly. 
And about how much per week are your ex* 
ponses?" 

‘.‘Last week they were five dollars; but this 
week they woro eight, bccauso.l had to get mo 
a pair of shoes." 

"Fivo dollars ( A whole weok on flvo dol> 
lars? How could you do it? Toll mo, could 
you go on economizing liko (lint forever?" 

‘‘[ have no ambition now but to earn a 
living." 

"Oil!" said Margaret, "I assure you wo do 
not live so bad on hvo dollars a week. We 
have beef-steak and mutton-chop—and Lucy 
cooks it." 

"Cooks it, docs she? Sho*s one of a thou¬ 
sand. And now, tell mo, girls, how do you 
liko earning your own living?" 

"Oh! it’s splendid!" shouted Maggie. (She 
had a lover to make lifo happy to her.) 
"There’s nothing liko it. We gel n little tried, 
now and then; and I am sometimes afraid that 
Lucy will get sick with too much work; but 
(hen, wo go to bed early, and nro woll rested 
by morning." 

"And you bought a pair of shoes? Lot me 
SCO them." Lucy brought thorn to him. "How 
much did they cost?" 

"Threo dollars." 

"Your own earnings? I venture to say they 
are the first you over bought with your own 
earnings. Dear little shoes!" John looked as 
if ho was about to kiss them. 

There was n resumption of (ho old rides and 
walks the next day, and the dear old avenues 
looked prettier than ever. Had John Jnokson 
come to her three years Ago os ho oamo now, 
Lucy felt her on.swcr might have been different. 
In her heart she wished (hat she bad married 
him then. 

Three days passed away very rapidly, it 
seemed to John, and tiio time was at hand 
when he must return. Magglo and Ocorgo 
had gono out for a moonlight ramble. John 
and Lucy were alone. '■ 

"Lucy," said he, "I must say good-by. I 
have been thinking of going to Europe again. 
Do you think you can get on without any diffi¬ 
culty now?” 
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"Ohl yes; 1 think so." 

Thoro Was a slight hesitation in her speech, 
which said more than words. 

"Komembor, (ho money and tho house are 
yours. That, howovor, need not prevent your 
going on as you have done, and earn your own 
living. 1 hope you will do well. There is no 
doubt you will marry soon. I am going to 
my hotel now, and I ehnll leave in (he morn¬ 
ing. Qood-by!" 

John’s voice was very husky, and toward the 
last ho fairly choked; but ho managed the 
"good-by" with considorablo firmness. 

"Not just yet," Lucy pleaded, "Mr. Jack- 
son! I cun novor sufficiently thank you for 
your diamtcrcatcd kindness to Margaret and 
me. I have done nothing to deservo it. I 
have only deserved your displeasuro. I Imvo 
been a giddy, thoughtless girl; but, oh! do 
not despiso mo quito. I have prayed for a 
better heart, and I do hope my prayer will bo 
heard. Before you go, I want to hear you say 
(hat you forgive mo for any unhappiness I may 
have caused you." 

"Forgive you, Lucy? Surely I have nothing 
to forgive you. You have dono nothing to dis¬ 
please me. On tho contrary, your fearless 
battle against poverty has pleased mo more 
than you can know. I am proud of you. I ara 
proud to own you ns an acquaintance. For 
(ho past I blame you nothing. You had n right 
to refuse my hand. I was fo61ish to bclicvo 
(hat ono so young and beautiful ns you would 
wed a man liko mo. It is rather you who 
should forgivo rao and my presumption. I do 
not wonder that you do not wish to marry a 
man of forty-three." 

"IIuvo you forgotten," whispered Lucy, 
"(hat I wrote you, saying that I had changed 
my mind, ond (hat I would now accept your 
offer?" 

"Lucy! That was not for John Jackson— 
that was for John Jnokson’s money. Had I 
married you three months ago, you would not 
have been tho trustworthy, honest girl you nro 
to-dny!" 

"Too true! too IrucI" sobbed Lucy. 

"If you* could love me, if you can take plain 
John Jackson, ns hc woiild be without wealth, 
to share lifo with mo through weal or woe, 
then do T now offer you my hand." 

"Dear John! I will take it, nnil, God willing, 
I will make you a devoted wife, in poverty or 
in wealth; and I will never forget (lint I was 
once so poor I had to earn my own shoes!" 

When John Jackson went to Europe, Lucy, 
his wife, went with him. 
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It was a misty, yet Bwtol, Scplombcr niglit. 
I can SCO the Hky ns it Iiniig over our cottage 
home, starry blue, with here and there a patch 
of white, flouting gossamer; and the harvest* 
moon coming up and flooding all the world 
with golden splendor. I remember how the 
crimson roses hung above the door-way, heavy 
with their own sweetness; and what siiggestivc 
odors floated up from the flower-beds in the 
dim, old garden. I can even remember the 
dress I wore, pure while, because that was the 
dress in which my husband loved me best. 
Ditl lie lovo mo at all? Or was it my ycllou’ 
gold (hut won Iiim? 

Immediately after our marriage wo went to 
Kurope, where wo rambled about for a year 
or two, wintering in Rome, and spending our 
summers amid tho Alps. Then wo returned 
home. lint the.nomadic spirit was still upon 
us, and wo took what our own country affoiMlcd 
in tho way. of gipsy Hfo. In tho midst of this 
wandering, in a little country town amid tho 
lakes, my first trouble came. On the second 
day of our sojourn at this place, to which wo 
had come in accordance with my husband’s 
wish, I missed him. Ho wnu fi.shing for trout, 
one of our party suggested; and in the after¬ 
noon wo .strollc<l down toward the stream. 
Fussing a small cottage, wo hoard voices, and 
something familiar made mo glance that way. 
There they stood, side by side, my husband 
and a woman—a young woman, with glossy, 
raven Imir! I pas.scd on in silence; but that 
night, when my husband returned and sought 
me, I was reserved and cold. I refused to 
dance, and would not sing for him. He fol¬ 
lowed mo from place to place, his eyes full of 
grave solicitude. Tho instant wo were in our 
own room, he caught my hands in 111 . 1 . 

“My darljng,” ho said, “what troubles 
you?” 

For my life I could not tell him. I was 


afraid to let him know that I doubted his in¬ 
tegrity. 

“Horace,” I questioned, timidly, “do you 
love me?” 

His fine eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
Hut ho answered passionately, 

“Love you? Ay, better than you will ever 
know, Violet.” 

“Hid you—have you ever lov<^ any one 
else?” I faltered. 

“Never, Violet, on my honor.” 

I was happy, yet not entirely satisfied. I 
was a woman. Evo ate the forbidden fruit 
with Faradiso all around her. 

“Then who was it,” I faltered, “that woman 
—I saw you with—this afternoon?” 

He started, and flushed very red for a*mo- 
mont, then he laughed. 

“Oh!” lio said, “jealous, are you? Then 
I am sure you love me. Hut, seriously, dear, 
I ought to have apologized for my long obsenec. 
Tliat woman ^was a friend, an old friend of 
mine—she’s in distress, and 1 had to help lier. 
Arc you satisfied?” 

I nodded my head in assent, yet my heart 
was not quite at rest. After that no went 
down to our little sea-home, and settled into 
sober, married life; and for montlis our blijs 
was perfect; and then that dreadful night 
came! 

Horaco had been gone all day. Ho did not 
come homo to dinner, ns was his custom; so, 
after having ordered ten, I dressed myself, and 
sat down on tho rose-shaded porch to await 
him. Sunset, dusk, evening: the moon soaiing 
up above the sen! Still he did not come. Din¬ 
ner and supper had both spoiled; the flowers 
in niy hair were fading, and I was sick and 
weary with waiting ond suspense. Horace had 
never remained away so long since our mar¬ 
riage. IVhnt could detain him so? Very slowly 
the night went by. Twelve o’clock came, tho 
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moon dropped out of sight, leaving mo in dark* 
I1CS3. An owl hooted from the top of tho old 
willow, and tho surf beat with a weary, sobbing 
sound. 

I worked myself up into a perfect tremor of 
alarm and nervous excitement, and by degrees 
tho old doubt, or fear, or wliatovor it was, stole 
back to my mind. My husband was cruel to 
keep mo in such suspense. Ho did not lovo 
me! It never occurred to mo that he might be 
dotained against his will. When, at last, tho 
clock was on the stroke of three, 1 caught tho 
quick tramp of his horse's feet. Hut it did not 
greatly relieve mo. I felt angry, and instead 
of running down to meet him, ns my woman’s 
nature prompted me, 1 yielded to my petted, 
wayward will, and kept my sent. He did not 
Plop to take down tho bars, but cleared them 
with a leap. When he reached the ]iorch, ho 
sprung down, ilushcd and eager. 

“Violet,” ho cried, tho moment ho caught 
sight of mo, “are you up yet? I am so sorry.” 

He approached, both hands oxtended. Hut 
I turned from him, and walked to tho other end 
of tho porch. 

He .stood for a moment in silent nstoiiishmenl, 
tlion followed, and took iny hand, though I 
kept my face persistently averted. 

“ Violet,” lie said, “ what is it ? Arc you ill, 
tire(J? I was so sorry to keep you waiting, but 
circumstances-” 

“Never minil tho circumstances now!” I ex¬ 
claimed, pettishly. “1 am very tired, and now 
Hint I know you nrc safe, 1 will go to bed.” 

He loosened his hohl on my hand, but looked 
after me, ns 1 left him, with a glance 1 shall 
never forget. I can sec liim now, ns he stood 
in the moonlight, so handsomo and noble: nnd 
I loved him so well! I wonder why I turned 
lifrom Iiim that night. God knows how'it pained 
lae. Hut the spoiled, willful temper, that has 
been my ruin, urged mo on. 

Did you ever spenk n hnr.sh word to one you 
love, and feel something within you prompting 
you to speak another? Then you understand 
liow it was that I left my husband standing 
there, weary nnd supperless. 

“Violet, dear,” he said, softly, ns I paused 
i'ivolnntarily at the head of the stairs, “come 
biu’i: and let mo explain; you know I Imvo not 
kept you waiting willingly.” 

Hut I went on without a w’ord, not to our 
chamber, but to a little dressing-room cxclii- 
pivcly my own, nnd closed nnd locked the door. 
I am sure tho Kvil One must have Imd control 
of mo that night. In a little wliilo ho came up 
stairs, and tried the lock of my door; then ho 


called my name softly; but I did not answer_ 

nnd ho went away. 

A dozen times tliot night I lifted my throb¬ 
bing head from iiiy tenr-wet pillow to go out to' 
him nnd implore his forgiveness, but pride kept 
mo back. Thus I lay, 8lccplc.ss, till morning. 
It was a wild morning, too, with drifting rain 
nnd sobbing winds, and tho sea thundering on 
tlio strand. 

My Iiiishand was already in the breakfast- 
room when 1 went down. Ho turned, and said 
kindly, 

“Good-morning, dear. Are you quite well?” 

“ Quite well, thank yon,” I responded, cross¬ 
ing to a window on the opposite side of tho 
room. Ho arose, and I hoped lie was coming 
to iny side, but ho only looked nl his watch, 
and said, 

“ He kind enough to let me have breakfast nl 
once, Violet, if you can. I am In a hurry, for 
I have important matters to look after.” 

I rang tho bell at once, and placed myself at 
tlto head of the table. When tho cheerless re¬ 
past ^vns over, nnd my husband rose to go, I 
felt tho liot tears blinding me. I could not let 
him loavo ino in anger. I had made a step to¬ 
ward him when he spoke, nnd his words roused 
all my old anger and discontent. 

“Violet,” ho said, “I may not bo hero to 
dinner. Don’t wait for me; it is impossible—” 

“ Make no excuses, sir,” I replied, haughtily; 
“none arc needed.” 

Oh! thoso sad, reproachful eyes! Hut his 
lips uttered no retort. Ho only said, “Good- 
by, dear,” nnd went out. 

I watched him from the window, hidden be¬ 
hind a curtain, ns ho rodo away through tho 
driving rain. 

Tho memory of that day comes back to mo 
like n (erriblo dream! Toward evening my 
agony beenmo nncndurnblc; and ns the rain 
poured in torrent.s, I determined to drive over 
to my husband’s ofiico in tho neighboring vil¬ 
lage. About linlf-wny, wo met n covered cor- 
riage, containing n Indy nnd gentleman. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Ueadc!” exclaimed my 
driver, as tho vehicle dashed past us. 

One glance confirmed his words. It was my 
husband, and by bis side was tho same woman 
that I had seen with him once before. My re¬ 
solution was taken on tho instant. I ordered 
my servant to drive hack to Swnn’s-Nest. I 
would not wait my husband’s return, I said to 
myself: I could not even charge*him with his 
infidelity: I would go away at once, and never 
let him see my face again. 

In a short time I was ready for my departure. 
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I wroto n note for Horace, telling lain that I 
buliovctl our innrrlitgo had been an unwise one, 
nti'l tliut 1 should bo happier with my own 
friends. I begged him not to hunt me down 
ns a fugitive; but to leave mo to follow the bent 
of my inclination. I put the note upon his 
' table, and then wont out from tho liomc, where 
my life lind been so happy. In les.s than n 
w.'ok, iny father and I were on our way to 
K: rope. 

At the expiration of two wretched years wo 
returned; and I learned from our lawyer that 
my husband had sailed for China, first making 
over to me, in fee simple, nil his real estate. 
He never, so tho lawyer saiil, expected to re- 
turn. 1 went back to Swan’s-Nest. Kvorything 
was unchanged. Tho rooms were just ns 1 had 
left them. My husband would not let them be 
touched, tho housekeopor said. Had she ever 
heard from him?” I asked. “Only once,” sho 
replied, “and then tho letter contained nn* 
other; it was on my dressing-table." I went 
for it myself, and read it, sitting thcro in our 
old room. 

“Violet," it began, “you must pardon this 
intrusion. It will bo the Inst, for, in all human 
probability, tho disease that now consumes mo 
will soon give mo a grave in n foreign land. 
Hut thcro arc n few things I wish to sny before 
I dio. 1 was wrong not to explain all to yon 
from tho first. Hut I desired to spare yon 
what you might consider a disgrace. 1 thought 
yrru could and would trust me. It was iny sis¬ 
ter you saw. She was vain and frivolous, and 
eloped with n profligate. Tho marriage was 
illegal, and Kthcl was disgraced. Sho camo 
to mo for help. I could not refuse her. I was 
taking her to n safe asylum when I was absent 
that night. You understand it oil now. Pon t 
He troubled, dear, but forget mo, and bo happy. 
My sister is dead now, and 1 have not, I fear. 


long to livJ. God bless you, dear I In heaven 
all these wrongs will bo righted." 

For two years 1 lived olono at Swan's-Ncst— 
two years of incxprcssiblo agony; then the 
nows came! A steamer, homeward bound from 
Calcutta, was lost, and Horace Uendc was one 
of tho passengers. That was tho death of hope I 

Anotlicr year dragged by. One sweet May 
evening I strolled down to tho sea-shore. Tho 
sun was sotting in waves of gold and purple, 
and a full moon camo up, flooding the groat sco, 
and tho long stretch of glittering sand, with 
misty splendor. Tho tide rolled in with a low, 
musical murmur. 1 sat down on a reek. 

Far out upon.the bar, a stately vessel swung 
at anchor, and a little boat from it was coining 
in. I watched tho liny craft with n kind of 
fascination. Fresenlly it grated on tho sand, 
and a man sprang ashore. 

A wdld, nameless ho])o took shape in my 
heart. 1 arose and tottered forward, blind, 
and half-unconscious. Tho instant after a 
; strong arm clasped me. 

I 1 looked up into the faco above me. It was 
: wan, and worn, and changed by suffering, but 
I 1 knew it in an instant. 

i “Oh, Horace! my husband!” I cried, “for- 
i give me.” 

I Then I felt his tears upon my cheek, his 
; kisses on my lips. Tho happy world, drowned 
I in the splendor of the spring sunset, foded out, 
and I sunk into his orms insensible. 

It is all over, the remorse*, tho loneliness, the 
aching pain I Wo live at Swon’s-Kest, my dcor, 
forgiving husband and myself. 

“I bad engaged iny passage,” ho said, “in 
tho steamer that was lost. Hut 1 fell ill, and 
could not come then; and that sickness has 
restored me to you, thank God!" 

I thank Him also, daily and hourly, for tbi^ 
undeserved, this perfect bliss. 
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“JOCK O’ 11 

BV UAI 8 V 

It wanted but n few dnva of Cliriatmna, nnd 
yot Jack Hazcldean, who usually camo to 
apciul n month with me, at that season of tho 
year, had not arrived. Jack was an artist, 
with but slender iiicnns, thniigli a half iinbc*^ 
cilo lad, a neplicw, w’ns all that stood between 
him and a great inheritance. I was many 
ycar.s older than Jack, nnd something of an 
invalid, so that I had come to depend on thdA<^ 
visits for much of niy news of the great world : 
without. 

Suddenly I heard a stamping in tho hall, tho 
door opened, nnd Jack stood before me. 

“It’s a beastly niglit,” said he, slinking the 
wet from his overcoat, like a shaggy dog. “I’m 
giad to SCO such a roaring fire!” 

“.\nd I’m glad to see you," I said. “Hut 
go nnd get on dry clothes, nnd then wo’ll have 
ilinncr." 

At dinner Jack was unusually silent. Somc- 
tliing, I saw, was the matter. H’hcn tho scr* 
vaiits wore gone, 1 looked up, nnd said, 

“Come, .lack, what is it? Vou’ro in trouble. 
Make a clean breast of it, my lad." 

Ho paused a moment, then took from his 
pkotcli*book a picture, which ho gavo me, 
silently, across tho table. It was such a lovely, 
lovely face; a girl of not more than seventeen, 
looking out from a profusion of water-lily 
leaves, like Undine—a face, rave, not so much 
for its beauty as from its look of pure nnd per¬ 
fect innocence. Under tho face a nnmo was 
written, but it did not need that duo to make 
me exclaim, 

“Myra! littlo Myra Ttoslyn! Jack, whoro 
<//(/you light upon that child?’’ 

“ Then you know her? I remember now, she 
said you used to know her mother. Is she not 
lovely—-little Myra?” 

Ills grave face softened into a beautiful 
smile, ns, rising, ho camo nnd gazed over my 
shoulder at the picture. And, standing just 
there, in one of his grand, picture.squo ntti- 
ttidcs, leaning against tho carved mantle, with 
now softened tones, and now harsh, broken 
ones, Jack llazcldcnn told his story. 

During Jack’s last visit to me, at Preston 
Hill, in June, he had, ns was his invariable 
custom, gono sketching every day. On ono 
occasion, however, ho had taken a rod and 


AKE'LD'K AN.''’ 

VENTNOU. 

lino. About fivo miles off, ho camo to a lovely 
nook at a bond in tho river, lie threw in his 
line, and lounged away under tho old trees, 
half asleep, when ho became suddenly awaro 
of a lovely, Naiad-liko face looking up curi¬ 
ously at him from the placid, blue water. It 
seemed to Iiavo no background, except trees 
oud leaves, nnd for an instant Jack persuaded 
himself that it really was some fair mermaid, 
.Avhom ho had awakened from her dreams, in¬ 
stead of n retlcction of somebody behind hin\ 
in tho stream, And then ho turned quietly 
about, and looked up Into Myra Ito-slyn’s face, 

“I thought it w£i UAdfne, but I sco it is 
Ilebe," said he, gravely.* 

Tho young gjrl crimsoned a soft, vivid blush, 
that dyed her neck and throat. 

“Oh, sir! I did not suppo.se that you could 
SCO me, nnd you did^ not hoar me, for I camo 
up very softly. I beg your pardon." 

“And I yours," ho said, springing up, hat 
in hand, for ho thought she looked pained nnd 
frightened; “but I very much wish that you 
would let gic sketch your fqco, just ns it looked 
out of the water there. You can’t imagine ho\v 
picturesquo it was." 

Her blue oyes opened, liko a child’s, in sur-' 
prise. , 

“ My face? Then you arc an artist, a pain¬ 
ter, perhaps? Oh! could you let me see some 
of your sketches? I have so longed to sco a 
living painter." 

Jack was so struck with her shy simplicity 
(hat ho did not even smile, ns he gave her his 
port-folio, saying, “You will not find much 
there; I don’t carry my best ones, you know, 
for fear of losing them. And while you arc 
looking at it, hnvo I your permission to sketch 
yourself ns a inormaid, for instance?" 

Tho girl gave tho required permission with 
simple gravity, and lost nil recollection, appa¬ 
rently, of tho artist while looking nt his 
sketches. She was exquisitely lovely—a very 
wood-nymph; nnd Jack began to wonder bow 
he should find out,her name. 

“Will that do?” said ho, nt last, laying the 
picture in her lap. 

“Oh! you have flattered It!" sho exclaimed, 
simply. Without a word, ho took her hand, 
gently, and led her to tho water’s edge. 
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<>Look,” snid Ito. Slio gavo a glance down¬ 
ward; then A little, low lough. 

“Yes," aoid^of “it really !a like mo; I 
never thought half bo pretty.’* Jack bit 

his lips to avoid A smile. 

“I am glad that you are pleased, and I can¬ 
not thank you enoiigii for letting mo take it; it 
is A study for an Undine tli;.* I have been want¬ 
ing for a long time. What shall I write under 
{t—it must liavc a name, you know?” 

“Undine, of course!” with a mischievous 
smile. Then, resuming her simple gravity, 
“No, put my name—Myra.” 

“Myra? Nothing else?” said Jack. 

“As you like—my name is Myra Roslyn.” 
After which announcement, Jack felt in duty 
bound to give his own name and visiting place. 
“Ves,” Myra said, “she know' Mr. Preston; 
at least, he used to know her own mamma.” 
And after that the pair glided off into the 
most cozy and comfortable chat ininginahlc; 
Jack, fascinated with Iier beauty and artless 
ways; and she, looking at him with a ohild's 
awe for a painter, or great man. He found that 
sho had taste and appreciated art; and when 
she rose, saying good-by, ho ventured to pro¬ 
pose that sho should let him givo her a few' 
lessons in drawing. Myra’sTovoly face glowed 
' with pleasurci 

. “Would you—^wijl you, if it will not bo too 
great a bore?” she hesitated. “Oh, sirl it 
would bo such an enjoyment to met” 

“And to me,” said Jack, in that calm, true 
voice of his, that, somehow', always convinces 
you that ho means every word. 

“J could come down here—I mean,” correct¬ 
ing herself; “I do come hero every morning, 
nearly, to read, after my music-lesson, and 
then, if you will bo so very, very kind.” 

Ho was more than thanked for hU offer by 
the glowing, blushing smile that made Myra’s 
face a perfect picture; and with another “good- 
by,” the young girl sprang up the bank, and 
Icfl. him. 

It is but an old, old story, after all, that Jack 
told me, and yet ho told it beautifully. No 
w'ondcr that ho stole littlo Myra’s heart away 
with those low', musical tones of Jus! Hef em¬ 
ployed his four w'coks well, I must say, for 
long oro they drew to a close, ho had taken 
that fair child into tho heart that no woman 
had ever touched before. Rut with his chival¬ 
rous notions it seemed wrong, even cruel to 
him, to brush tho bloom from so fair a flower 
by a premature disclosure of his love; besides, 
doubts began to assail him, and ho feared that 
sho would think him too old for her fresh girl¬ 


hood, for Jack was, at least, ten years her 
senior; so they parted willi it all unsaid, unless 
what his fond eyes may have unconsciously be¬ 
trayed. Rut before, he left her, he gave her 
his town address, and bogging her not to forget 
her friend and teacher, told her also that when 
trouble or sorrow touched her to send him a 
little line, and he would come. “Promise mo 
this,” ho said, eagerly, at parting. Sho looked 
down, for she could not face him just then, and 
W'hispcrcd that she would. Then they parted. 

And now let Jack finish his own story; only 
it's a pity that 1 cannot givo you Iiis tones and 
gestures, they were fully half of it. 

“Four weeks ago, Preston, I came homo late 
from Mrs. Fletcher's reception, and on my table 
I found a littlo note from Myra. It was very 
short and simple, calling me lier ‘kind frfend,* 
and bogging my advice, for her father and 
mother—step-mother, you know—bad deter¬ 
mined upon her marrying an ugly, cruel, rich 
man, whom sho would rather die than wed! 
Poor littlo child! 1 felt ns if 1 had done her 
cruel w'rong by not claiming her sooner; and 
iny blood fairly boiled—it’s pretty cool blood, 
you know, and not given to high tragedy; but 
it boiled then, at tho idea of that cold-hearted 
talc of flesh and blood. Early in tho morning 
I started off, and by noon I was at Ro&lyn 
house. Tho servant, quite an old man, who 
answered my ring, said, ‘Yes, Miss Myra w'os 
in;’ and eyed mo closely ns ho hobbled along 
tho dark hall, and showed me into a small 
room, muttering loud cnougli for me to hear, 
‘This is another sort'o’ gentleman; thank 
heaven, he’s come at last!’ Such a forlorn, 
wretched room, Preston; I never imogined that 
tho Roslyns wore so reduced in circumstances. 
Then tho door opened suddenly, and Myra, 
with a gasping sob, laid both her hands in 
mine, ‘Oh, my friend!’ she cried, ‘I know, I 
know you would come! Tell ino what to do, 

for I cannot, oh, never-’ and down camo her 

tears. ‘Myra, my darling,’ said I, ‘thero is 
just ono place in this world for you, and that 
is hero;’ and I laid her littlo golden head on 
my breast. You won’t caro to listen to tho 
rest; but in that brief balf-Iiour 1 found that 
Myra’s happiness was bound up in me, ns mino 
was in her. Such a loving, pure littlo soul as 
it is! I told her that I had come to ask her 
father’s consent to our engagement, and sho 
agreed to iny seeing him; but she trembled 
from bond to foot when sho mentioned (what 
w'o had both forgotten) the name >of. (he man 
they want her to marry. It was—Broughton 
Ames.” 
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I WQ8 BurpriBcd into nn cmpbatio inquiry if 
Uicy wore nil gone innd! 

“Very possibly,” snUl Jnck, with n fierce 
Iniigli nt my nnuHunl vcbomonco; “yes, that 
wicked, old proflignto, niul no other. If I nni 
too old for the child, think wlmt he is; older 
than you by ten years, Preston, and twenty 
years older in sin. It’s an utterly nboniinablo 
transaction, and ought not to be sanctioned in 
a Christian country. I find, by careful inquiry, 
that old Uoslyn's gaming debts are nt the bet- 
tom of the bargain. Well, I saw her father, 
and there is a bare chance that I might have | 
succeeded, but Mrs. Itoslyn, cold, handsome, • 
and heartless, came in, and etrcctunlly put a | 
stop to any softening on her husband's part. 
81io said (hat ‘I did them much honor, but Mr. 
Ames was nn old friend, and had long been 
promise*! Myra’s hand.’ All my protests—and 
some were warm ones—glanced off that woman 
os off marble; and .she even refused to let mo 
see Myr.a again. Hut ns 1 went through tlio 
hall, I heard my darling’s voice—God bless 
her!—from the landing above me, saying, ‘I 
will bo true to you, unless I did’ The poor, 
old servant, who was conducting me out, shook 
his licnd, and whispered, “I'm wearying for 
her, tho day, puir bairnl’ I slipped a little 
money into his hand, and told him to bo kind 
to jier; then left tho house.” 

Here Jnck paused again; dashed his segnr 
on tho hearth, and went on more vehemently 
than ever. 

“Preston, I toll you, that since that day, for 
four weck.<!i, I have endured positive agony. 
Her face, her angel face, has haunted me day 
and night, and I have tried vainly to devise 
801110 scheino to rescue her. This morning an¬ 
other of her littlo notes came, and 1 set off onco 
more to try and move Mrs. Roslyn. Of course, 
it was useless; but I contrived to learn from 
them the day fixed for tho wedding. It is 
actually sot for the twenty-sixth—next^Satnr- 
day morning. And although thoy would not let 
mo SCO her, I contrived to slip a letter into old 
Robert’s band for her, telling her that I was, 
at least, near at Iiand. *Ay,’ said tho old man, 
as ho fumbled at tho lock of tho doer, *ril glc 
it to her, never fash yoursol’. But, puir bairn, 
it’s a weary bride they’ll have, I’m thinkitig; 
for she docs nacthing but greet, greet a’ day 
and niglit.’” 

Jack stopped here. I looked at him, mean¬ 
ingly, and began to sing, in nn undertone, 

“ Rut nyc let tho leore down fa* 

For Jock o’ IlnzeldeaQr’ 

Jock’s eyes sparkled. 


“Yes, Preston, there’s nothing else to bo 
done but to run away; and (hat’s the preoious 
business that I’vo come down to consult you 
about.” ^ 

“Advico to people who have already made 
up their own minds is a pure waste of words,” 
said I, after reflecting awhile. “But will you 
let mo try and inanago (his afTair for you?” 

Ills hand closed firmly on mine, and his calm 
voice siiook a little, as ho answered, 

“You have ever been my best friend. Do 
you think I distrust you now?” 

“Very well, then. Tho only thing for you 
to do is to keep quiet hero, and to-morrow 
I will issuo invitations for a ball nt Preston 
Hill, on Christmas-cvc. I would iimko it a 
day later, but I fear that the Roslyiis would not 
come, or let Myrn, on the evening before her 
wedding, for Jack must Imvo a chnneo to ar¬ 
range matters with her, and they will W'ntch 
her too closely to lot you do so, except in some 
such way. In a crowd you may claim an ordi¬ 
nary (tcqunintancc’s privilege, and Mrs. Roslyn 
will not dare nmko a scene in luy house. 
Your elopement must not bo until the very last 
moment. Get Myra’s consent, and we will see 
that tho sleigh which is to carry her, ns they 
think, to tho door of St. John’s church, on 
Saturday, has my innros, Psyche and Mnidn, 
before it; and then, if yofr should happen, by 
some mysterious chance, to join the party; it’s 
not very far to tho ferry, and once over it, you 
are in New York, and can get married nt tho 
first parson’s.” 

Up sprang Jnck, and wrung my hand until 
I implored him to stop. 

“Pshaw!” said I, “that’s nothing; only do 
not kill Mnidn and Psycho if you can help 
it. There isn’t n match for them in upper 
Jersey, I think, fino as our horses are; though 
1 have heard Ames boast of a very fast pair of 
trotters. And now, will you bo so o^ging ns 
to tell mo what you and Myra cxpccU to live 
upon?” 

“Loro and art! Stop, Preston ; don’t make 
: mo sigh for Clarence’s death, or undo Den- 
; bigh’s coffers. If I secure her, I shan’t mind 
; how hard I have to work. I must learn to bo 
1 economical, that’s all;” and with the hearty 
1 hand-pressure that (old of more deep feeling 
than ho could ever bring his reticent lips to 
disclose, Jnck walked off to bed. 

My bouBckcoper looked ninnzod and rather 
disturbed, tho next day, when I announced to 
her my intention of giving a ball on Clirist- 
mas-eve; but, knowing of old that my whims 

ivnrn mnnv nlin nnlv vonliimil iinnn n hrtno 
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tliat t)ic cxcilotncnl would not prove too inuy}l) | 
fur iny “iiarvos,” and retired. 13iit old Janies^ 
luy coachman, being a privileged person, did 
niter a retnonstrnnee, wlien 1 ordered Iho car¬ 
riage to go over (o tho Roslyiii). 

“If it 1)0 fur that there ball," said he, “bet¬ 
ter let James take over a bit o' note, sir. Wliy, 
you’ll take your death, this weather, sir, and 
to 1)0 sure! fur us to go and call at them 
Uoslyns! It were difTcrenl with tho first one— 
site were a llcnyolds, and the Uenyolds be nice 
folks; but this madam, they do say, bo no¬ 
body, and what with-" but, in obedience to 

my nod of dismissal, old James' indignation 
exhaled upon tho stairs. 

It WAS rather a long drive, and I found it 
both cold and tedious. Hut Mr. and Mrs. Uoslyn 
received mo with great politeness, and (until 
1 delivered my own invitation,) unmistakablo 
surprise at my making tho exertion to call on 
tliom. I asked for Myra. 

“I don’t know whether tho dear girl will 
feel equal to coming down," said Mrs. Uoslyn, 
smoothly; “she has been so very busy, and 
lia.s a bad headache to-day." 

“Still,” said I, persuasively, “I hope you 
will tell Miss Myra that I am here; I havo not 
soon her, oven at church, in a very lohg lime." 

Accordingly, tho step-mother left the room 
and returned in a few moments, bringing Myra 
with her. Tho child’s eyes were red and 
swollen, and she was excessively pale. My 
heart ached for tho poor little thing, and I rose 
to shake hands with her. 

“For your mothcr*.s sake, my dear,” said I, 
liolding her trembling hand firmly in mine, “I 
hope that you will not refuse an old man’s in¬ 
vitation to tho first ball ho has ever given. 
And (iimt you may not think I hnvo forgotten 
your approaching wedding-day) I have token 
tho liberty of bringing you n gift," and I put a 
jewel-case in her hand, containing a necklace 
and bracelets of raro old pearls that had once 
belonged to my mother. Her f^ither camo up 
immediately and look the ornaments from her 
to sliow them to Mrs. Roslyn. I improved the 
chanoo to slip a bit of paper in her hand. Tho* 
change that camo over her whole face was 
electrical, as she rapidly read its contents. 
They were the last verso of n certain Scotch 
song, written in Jack’s bold handwriting;— 

“Tho kirk wns at tnornlng-tldo, 

Tho gllmmonxl fnir. 

Ami prto4t nml liri(|pgn>om wait tho brldo, 

Hill, ah! nottriilo tliorrl 
Thoy BoitgJit her h.iilh hy bower and ha‘, 

TIiq Imlyo wm imt neon; 

Btio'a o'er t)io Ninler, and anV 
Wl' JiK'k o' llazcldean I” 


Myra understood, as If by intuition. “Tell 
him 1 will do whatever you and ho wish," she 
whispered, and then turned quickly to ex¬ 
amine tho pearls again. “Of course,*’ said I, 
aloud, ‘^Miss Myra has consented, Mr. Roslyn," 
and, I added, joining tho group, “and I hope 
sho will honor my pearls by wearing them at 
my bull.” 

Then, not daring to slay longer, lest Myra 
should betray herself, I made my adieus; but 
tho last throbbing clasp of little Myra’s hot 
fingers stayed with mo all through tho long 
drive, and I made Jack’s calm face quiver by 
telling him of them nt dinner. 

My ball was to bo on Thursday night, and 
all that day it snowed furiously. Rut so sel¬ 
dom was Preston Hill thrown open for such nn 
entertainment, that the house was full compa¬ 
ratively early. At last came (ho group for 
which I had been watching, and with them, 
too, Rroughton Ames. Tho man was my detes¬ 
tation, and I could see Jack’s shiver of disgust, 
as wo exchanged salutations. On her father’s 
arm, my pearls on her fair, alabaster skin, her 
lovely Hebe face lit with a look of wistful ap¬ 
peal, most touching to behold, was Myra. I 
took pointed notice of the little girl, introduced 
her to half a dozen New York fellows who were 
lounging around; and (hen 1 wolked off to join 
Jack. 

“Tho gamo’s in your own hands now; I need 
not tell you to improve opportunities," said I, 
as I passed him. Ilo gave a nod of assent. 

Ry somo chance, half an hour after, I hap¬ 
pened to bo standing near Myra, as Jock and 
Ames both npproaolicd her. 

“Tills is our dance, Miss Roslyn," said Jack, 
in his quiet, gentlemanly voice. It seemed to 
exasperate Ames, however. 

“Myra," said (ho latter, out loud, “I posi¬ 
tively forbid your dancing with that fellow!** 

Ames had evidently been drinking, and (ho 
men in our vicinity laughed outright at his 
tipsy attitude of defiance. “That fellow" gave 
a contemptuous glanco down at him, (Jack was 
a whole head taller than his antiquated rival,) 
and calmly offered his arm to Myra. She gave 
Ames a look of indignation, and turned away, 
clinging to Jack as if sho would never let him 
go. Ames swore a furious oath, looked up, 
caught my eye; and (hen sulked off to tho sup¬ 
per-room, and drank more cliainpagno than 
ever. 

Ry tho timo that Mrs. Roslyn began to frown 
and look uneasy. Jack conveyed Myra hack to 
my side, and asked mo to tako her to her atop- 
mothor. 
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<*Mr. Preston/’ said slic, us wo walked along, 
Itor sweet fuco coloring like a rose, linvo 
promised Co do everything I liuvo been (old to 
do. I hope (lod will forgivo me for disobeying 
myfatlior; but 1 cannot,! cannot marry that 
dreadful, drunken old man.” 

“Never fear, my dear,” said I, “extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances demand extraordinary re¬ 
medies. Keep up your courage, Httlo one,” 
and then wo wero at .Mrs. Iloslyn’s chair. 

The ball went on as most bulls do. Jack 
kept carefully away from Myra; and she danced 
and danced untiringly, until their carriage 
came, and her step-mother called Ames, who 
was now pitiably drunk, to take Myra out. 

“Permit me,” said I, ofTerlng my arm, for I 
saw the child turn pale and tremble. 

“You are very kind," .said Mrs. lloslyn; “I 
hope, Mr. Preston, that you will not fail us on 
Saturday morning, at St. John's." 

“ Be .sure 1 .sliall not,” was my response; but 
ns tlie lady stepped in front of us, I hummed in 
Myra’s car, “The kirk was decked at morning- 
tide!" and had the mischievous satisfaction of 
seeing the said pretty ear glow .suddenly. 

The day after the ball—Christmas day— 
passed in rather a busy, uiicomforlablc fashion 
at Preston Hill. I don’t think anybody even 
dreamed of going to cliuroli, and I was confined 
to my room with one of my worst nervous at¬ 
tacks, which I feared was going to ]>rcvcnl my 
leaving the house tlic next da3'. Bui toward 
evening 1 grew better, when Jack cninc in. 

“All arranged?" I asked. 

“Yes," saiil he, smiling. “Your mares will 
bo at the door of the Bosl^’us, In.stend of the 
team that has been hired. I have had to bribe 
high in order to Iiave them .“ubstilutcd; but 
the driver has boon well paid, and will be 
faithful. Kverylhing now depends on Myra 
keeping iij) her courage.” 

“Never fear her," I replied. ‘^But j'ou look 
hungry and tired. Let us have dinner, and 
then to bed.’’^ . , 

“I am tired,confess," said Jack. “I 
had to go over into York Stoto, you know, to 
arrange for a parson; and it has quite fagged 
me out." 

The storm, that continued for three days, 
ceased at Inst, and Myra’s wedding-morn 
dawned clear and benutlfiil. 

>!yra had managed, with much skill, the 
part Jack had arranged for her. She had cx- 
presflcd a wLsh to go to church, on that Inst 
occasion, with her father alone, and ns the 
desire was a natural one, the step-mother had 
assented. 


“I will leave the house first," said Mrs. 
lloslyn, “in order to see that everything nt St. 
John’s is right. Thu stupid sexton imi^' forget 
to lay the carpet down between tlio gate and 
the porch. You can follow ten iniimtes later. 
Mr. Ames will come after you, driving Iiis own 
horses; you know lie is to stop at the house to 
show you his new sleigh." 

Dear little ^lyra! she dressed with trembling 
fingers, and a beating heart, woiiilcriiig if her 
courage would fail her at the crisis. 

“ Don’t fuss your dress," was Mrs. lloslyn’a 
parting injunction. “I nin glad to see you so 
quiet nnd composed, for, I confess, 1 expected 
aiiotlicr flood of tears;" and she swept out of 
tho room, nnd the' next moment the sleigh-bells 
were heard, as she drove nvvaj’. 

A few ininiitc.s of anxious waiting, nnd (lieu 
old Ilobert tapped softly on tlic dour, ns hq 
had arranged before with Myrn. “Now is the 
time," lie said. “.Mr. Ames hn.s gone into tbo 
parlor to take a drink, nnd your father has 
gone with him. I have shut the door. Walk 
softly by it, and they’ll never hear us." 

Myra hurried down stairs, giving a fright¬ 
ened glaiico ns she passed (he parlor-door, and 
soon reached (he sleigh, which stood waiting, 
with the famous iiinrcs harnessed to It. 

“Good-b)', Ilobert, dear, kind Uobert," sbo 
said. “Oil! do keep (licni, for n few minutes, 
inside." 

Ilobert signed to tbc driver, nnd (he sleigh 
moved off ut n slow pace nt first, until it turned 
u corner of the road, where stood n tall figure, 
that Myra knew well, leisurely smoking n 
segar. 

It look but a second for Jack to spring up, 
lake (lie driver’s place, seize (lie reins, and let 
the blooded ninres out. 

When Ames, five minutes later, enmo to tho 
door and found from old Ilobcrt’s confused 
account, (lint the bride bud concluded not to 
wait for her father, lie was confounded. “Very 
odd," lie said. “Most extraordinary," echoed 
Mr. Roslyii. Tho two, got into Amos’ sleigh 
hurriedly. Still, neither suspected anything 
was wrong, till, turning (ho corner of tho road, 
Ameg saw how rapidly tho sleigh ahead was 
going. “By Jove!" ho cried, “how those 
horses foot it, Jili? No. It can’t bo. Yes, 

I it is," ho shouted, excitedly, rising up to have 
a better look. “They'ro I’reaton’s mnrea! I 
I thought I knew (heir swinging trot. That’s 
I Ilnzcldenn driving, too, by tbo Lord! Sec, ho 
i takes the turn to tlio ferry. Wo’ro outwitted," 
I ho cried. “But," with a tremendous oath, 
1 “I’ll catch the scoundrel yet." 
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As he spoke, he whistled to his horses in n 
shurp, quick wuy, which they know well, niid 
the liigh-mctllcd steeds, who were worthy of ti 
better lunstcr, stretched their necks to their 
light collars, niid swept on, more like birds 
flying through the air than four-footed crea*; 
fares traversing the earth. I 

The mares, as yet, led by a good half-mile. 1 
Jack, looking back, and seeing he was pur-1 
sued, gave them their licads, iind the spirited | 
animals sprung forward ns if fully conscious | 
of the Btrugglc before them. The contest now | 
began in earnest. Tor awhile there was no | 
perceptible advantage on either side. Myra ; 
had never before known wliat it was to go at 
aiioh ft ^paco, nhd ihstinctively slio clung, with 
both liatuis, to the aides of the sleigj^. At 
times site was almusl dizzy from the speed. 
Tho long array of trees and fields swept past 
in one continuous line, like arrows following 
in flight. Tlio half-submerged fences rushed 
by as if running off n reel. Four, five, six 
miles! Only one remained. Down the steepest 
hills, and up tlio opposite hciglils. Jack had 
kept to liis terrible puce, stimulating the marcs 
by voice and word. “Well done, Maida,” lie 
cried, “llravo! rsychc!” be cheered, con¬ 
tinually. 

Suddenly ISfalda stuiiiblcd. 

“Steady,” be said, “or wo aro lost,” and 
lifted her with tlio reins. 

Hut lie felt, for tho first time, that ho had 
lost ground. 

Myra glanced behind fearfully. 

“They gain on us, llicy gain,” sho sobbed. 
“Oil! kiH'ino rather than let mo fall into their 
hands.” 

Jack looked liack also. 

“Courage,” lie cried, and his deep, stern 
voice rose like a trumpet-call, its very tone re¬ 
assuring ^lyrn for the moment. “We’re almost 
at the ferry. If tho boat ia Iboro, wo'll foil 
them yet.” 

Dut oven ns ho spoke, tho maro etuniblcd 
again; and soon after again, and again; each 
time losing ground. If this continued, sho 
would flually go down! Great drops of per- 
Bpiration started out on Jack’s forehead. Mym 
was pnlo ns dentil. Hroken prayers roso to 
her lips and died thcro paralyzed. Now sho 
glanced, terrified, nt (heir rapidly Approach¬ 
ing pursuers. Now sho looked up, implor¬ 
ingly, into Jack's face. 

“Courage,” ho cried again, In answer to 
one of these looks. “Wo have but a quarter 
of a mile. Tho ferry is round tho next cor¬ 
ner.” 


“Dut if tho boat shouldn’t be thcro!” said 
Myra, with white lips. 

“Thank God! tlmt’s the bell,” was tho hur¬ 
ried answer. “Now, to get there, before tho 
boat starts!” 

As he spoke, (hey reached the corner. Jack 
slightly clicckcd his marcs to (urn it safely. 
Dclow, nt tho foot of the hill, (lie boat was 
seen, apparently just nbout to leave the dock. 

Giving ft sharp hillo to nttrnct the boatmen's 
attention, Jack gathered bis reins more flrtnly, 
nnd settled liimsolf well in his seal. Then, 
between Ills set teeth, he hissed, 

“Now, Mnidn, for life or death!” 

Willi tho words, lie swung liis long lash 
around, nnd broiiglit it down, quick nnd sharp, 
across the hnunches of (he mnre. Mnd with 
(ho in.siiK, for she hnd never felt the whip be¬ 
fore, bIio sprung furiously forward, Psycho 
keeping strldo ns franlicnliy. 

The runners whizzed down the frozen bill, 
tlio snow flying off from them in powdering 
puffs. There wore a few moments of breath¬ 
less suspense, nnd (hen tiic sleigh grated on 
tho boat. 

“ Up with Ibo chain! Off with her,” cried 
Jack, leaping from his sent, nnd running im¬ 
mediately to tlio chain. 

Dut tho ferryman did not wait (oho assisted 
Dcwildcrcd, nnd overawed, he obeyed; gave 
tho signal to start; *nnd (be boat shot out from 
tho dock, the pursuers, as yet, not being in 
siglil. 

Now, for (ho first lime, Jack breathed freely. 
At this moment Ames was seen turning tho 
corner at last. Ho came nt headlong speed, 
standing up, nnd shouting to the boat to stop. 

Dut it was too late. 

More (ban that! Whirling around flic comer, 

: (he sleigh swung far to (lie left, struck a hld- 
1 den stone, upset, nnd pitched Ames head fore¬ 
most into a snow-bank. Mr. Roslyn, having 
kept bis scat, was not a victim (o so great np 
extent. Ho soon scrambled out from tho wreck, 
nnd (ho last Jack saw of him was his wo-bc- 
gonc and puzzled countcnnncc, directed now 
toward (be receding boat, nnd now toward the 
legs of bis companion sticking high in air. 

Mennfimo (ho horses were dashing on nt a 
furious rate, nnd were only enught Inter by 
floundering into a drift, where they stalled 
themselves, nnd were caught. 

The boat soon landed Jack nnd bis bride on 
the shores of the neghboring State of New York. 
Little Myra was fairly 

“O’er tho border and awn’ 

Wt* Jock o' llueldran.’* 
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Ab nil tho arrangements had been made the 
day before, the fugitivo pair were speedily 
married, and long before their pursuers could 
havo followed, even if they Imd nttempted it. 

Of course, I nes’cr was forgiven for my slinro 
in Jack’s abominable transactions. I had, after 
great exertion, managed to get to St. John’s 
diuroh, where I waited, with most exem¬ 
plary patience, (I cannot say ns much for Mrs. 
Itoslyn,) with tho other guests, until Ames 
hnnlly made lus appearance; and I must do 
myself tho justice to add, that I bore his wrath 
and Mis. Iloslyn’s vituperations with equal 
fortitude and inditforcnce. 

Jack and Myrn had n pretty hard life of it, 
ns far ns money goes, for soino time; but, oh! 
how happy they wore. People called Jack n 
fool, until they saw his wife, and then tlicy 
invariably and basely went over to tho enemy, 
and fell in love with little Myra on tho spot. 
It was curious to see liow that child won hearts. 
Denbigh Ilaxcldcan was devoted to her, and 
would have had them live at Ilnzel Court; but 
no! neither Jack or slio would listen to such an 
arrangement. Hut one bright Juno morning, 
when they were staying nt Preston Hill, after 


Myra had finally induced her father to forgive 
licr, ns Myra sal trying to convince me that a 
qiicci*, pink object, with blinking eyes, was 
“tho very imago of Jack,” in marche<l baby’s 
papa, with so grave n faco that we both junipe<l 
up in alarm. 

“Nothing isthcmaltcr, little one,” said Jack, 
throwing nn arm nrouml both liis treasures, 
“only Clnrcnco Ilaieldean w'as thrown from his 
horse, yesterday, and killed instantly.” 

. Myra and I gave nn cxolamatioii of liorror. 

“And undo Denbigh write.s me that he is 
glad that Ifnzel Court will now descend, nfiir 
(he old man’s death, to those ho loves as well 
ns Jack and Myra.” 

Myra’s eyes wore overflowing, and Jack’s 
\vcrc t^ot dry. I know how ho had boon dread¬ 
ing that coming winter. 

“It would never have boon bnt for you,” 
whispered Myra, ns sho kissed me lovingly, 
with wet cheeks against inino. 

“Iln, Myra!” and I pinched her pretty cur 
to hide my own emotion, “'rdl me how often 
(ho juvenile heir of Hazel Court will be rocked 
asleep to tho dear old luno of “Jock o’ IIazki.- 
1 UKAX.” 
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PUT OUT OP THE WAY. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF “THK SECOND LIFE." 

II A P T E K I. often foil to Ned Lccdfl. To bo sure, her pro- 


It wns nn oniinoiisly dull evening, even in 
Broadway. The rain beat on tlio top of Miss 
Hubbard’s hackncy-coacli, and drenched the 
windows, and Hhiit lior and old Mrs. M’Into.sh 
inside into a little jolting cell of gloom and 
uneasy discomfort. Lotty wiped the foggy 
pane and peered out, her heart beginning to 
swell and throb under her neat, little, buttony 
jacket. Now York to her was a jungle, full of 
corruption and wild beasts, through which, like | 
another innocent Una, sho hiad to mako her | 
way, without any especial lion to protect her. 1 

“Do you think tho driver knows the way, ; 
aunt Selina?” she said. 

“Tho coloners own man is beside him, child. 
Wo’ro safe enough." 

Mrs. Mdntosh spoke tartly, folding her black 
shawl over her spare breast, and pinning it 
light with tho air of a woman prepared for 
action, and by no means to bo taken at advan¬ 
tage. “ It would have become Col. Leeds better 
to have met us himself, instead of sending his 
lackey to receive tho orphan daughter of his 
old friend; that’s my opinion, Cliarlotto. Or 
Ilia Hon—his son ought to be old enough now to 
know how to bo civil. If Ned Leeds lives in 
tho beggarly fashion ho used to, from IianA to 
mouth, a rich ward like you will be a godsend 
to him—ho ought to be thankful for it. Why, 
when tliat fellow used to come down to your 
father’s, for a month’s gunning and fishing, 
with his diamond rings and flesh-colored 
gloves, his shirts worn only fronts, Charlotte! 
shams, worn over flannel; and half tho tlino 
there wore no socks under his French boots. 
You see, I superintended the wasli. Oh! I 
know what Nod Leeds’ sort is well!" 

“ My fatlier always regarded Col. Leeds ns a 
most exquisite gentleman," said Miss Hubbard, 
stiflly. “Ho was very proud to call him his 
friend. You know, aunt Selina, father was but 
a poor farmer when the colonel boarded with 
him." 

“I know all about it, Lotty," said Mrs. 
M'Intosli; and then fell into silence, for the 
cool indifference of their reception bewildered 
ns well ns angered her. 

Chnrlntto Hubbard, solo heiress to tho great 
Ilubbard lead-mine, was game that did not 


perty was out of his reach. But tho sum set 
aside by her father to recompense her guar¬ 
dian, for his enro of her until she was of ago 
and was introduced into the New York world, 
was enough, in Mrs. M’Intosh’s opinion, to 
crush that needy gcnilcmnn under a load of 
gratitude. She had received with grim satis- 
faction, tho colonel’s courteous letter request¬ 
ing her to accept tho post of chaperon to Miss 
Hubbard. “A post," he said, “rendered dou¬ 
bly necessary by tho fact that my poor house 
and rough way of living has been so long un- 
softened and unrefined by womanly presence." 
She was quite willing to go in tho train of tho 
monied princess. It would bo much pleasanter 
employment to inaugurate decent housekeep¬ 
ing in tho rough house, and to oversee giddy 
Lotty, than to make up tho winter dresses of 
tlio farmers’ and storekeepers’ wives about 
Coldsden. She had kept her own counsel ns to 
her secret opinion of the colonel heretofore. 
But it was provoked from her now. “To send 
his lackey," she said again and again., “Ned 
Leeds’ footman laughing at my hair-trunk! 
But so the wheel goes, up and down!" 

Miss Hubbard was dryly silent. But she was 
disappointed. Secretly, she had regarded her¬ 
self ns worthy of some sort of royal reception. 
She had been such a hard-worked little girl 
when her father bought that plat of waste land 
in Illinois; she had milked, cooked, tied up tho 
rodislics for iHb hucksters, like all tho rest of 
tlic farmers* daughters. Tho lend-mino opened 
a sudden fairy-land of wealth to her. It was 
tho old story of Cinderella over again. She 
Imd begun since then to look at her face in tho 
glass through a glaniour of roninnco; and she 
had supposed Col. Leeds and his associates 
would do tlie same. 

Suddenly the carriage drew up in front of a 
house brilliantly lighted from attic to basement. 

It was a mansion stately enough, in Lolty’s 
eyes, to make her draw' a quicker breath of 
timid astonishment ns sho cros.scd the pave¬ 
ment, and entered the wide arch between tho 
two rounded pillars. But even by gaslight 
Mrs. M‘lntosh’8 eyes were wide open. Slie 
saw that the massive pile was of .stone, and 
not plastered, and that tho inlaid floor was of 
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genuine marble. She cnuglil a glimpse of a 
(liinly-slittded library and diiiing*rooiii beyond, 
glittering with lights and silver, before they 
went up to tho drawing-room floor. It was all 
very like a palace to poor botty. 

“ At least, they luivo prepared to receive us,” 
said Mrs. M'Intbsli, complacently. 

A grave, elderly gcntleinnn advanced to meet 
them at the foot of the stairs with outstretohed 
hands. 

‘*And this is Dun Hubbard’s daughter,” ho | 
said. “My daughter now.” 

And ho slowly scanned her from bond to foot, 
and then kissed her hand solemnly. 

Lotty felt herself, in some subtle way, ap¬ 
praised and taken into possession. She had 
never been less her own mistress than in that 
next moment, when the grave, niiddle-ngcd 
gentleman stood liohling her fingers in his 
white, pulpy hand, and looking, with tears in 
.his eyes, on tho ground, said, “You are very 
• like your father, child. Ihit there!” with n 
forced smile. “This is no time for thoughts 
liko these,” giving the other hand to Mrs. 
MHntosh, “you arc both welcome to my poor 
home. It is old and worn, ns you sec: it better 
suits the fortunes of a family gone with it into 
decay; but its roof was always ready to shelter 
tho orphan. Do not stand any longer on the 
threshold.” 

Ho turned now, and beckoned to a lady In 
the background. 

“This is ^Irs. Lusk, my housekeeper,” ho 
said. “She will show you to your apartments. 
Uomember,” with an impressivo glance that 
took them both in, “this is your home. Von 
command in your apartments ns I in mine. I 
never shall enter them without your pcrnii.s- 
sion. I will hid you good-night now. It will 
bo kindest, I nm sure, to leave you to repose.” 

I'Otty glanced buck nl tho fatherly face, 
which watelicd her ns she went up (ho stairs. 
She never had seen one more genial and be¬ 
nignant, she lliouglit; and she was ready to cry 
from nervous joy. She followed aunt .Selina 
in a sort of dream. .Airs. Lusk went befol e, 
polished, but austere, liko most English ser¬ 
vants here. She knew her duties, but she 
rated properly’ the plebeian country to which 
necessity had driven her. ,Slio preceded the 
scared, yet delighted Lotty, through the luxu¬ 
rious dressing-rooms, wide chambers, and bou¬ 
doir, which occupied the whole loft wing of the 
house. 

“This is tho suite of apartments set apart 
for you and Miss Hubbard, niadnm,” she said, 
stopping at last, and scrupulously Addressing 


tho elder Indy. “Miss Hubbard’s maid is in 
waiting. Dinner will bo served whenever you 
desire it.” 

Now it was about the hour wlien aunt Sclinn 
usually drank her cup of ten, slaked her fire, 
and went to bed. She rose cf|ual to the occa¬ 
sion, however, 

“Is not Miss Hubbard to dine witli Col. 
Leeds?” she said. “I observe that tho house 
is still lighted.” 

“ Col, Leeds entertnins a party of gentlemen, ' 
to-night,” said Mrs. Lusk. Sho he.sitatcd, and 
tlicn went on. “I understood, that, ns tho 
young lady had not yet iiindo her tkbut, it was 
licr guardian’s wish that her meals should bo 
served in her own rooms when thcro were 
strangers in the liousc.” 

“Ay, iiidocd! Very well. You rnny go!” 
said Mrs. MHntosh, nodding grufliy, by way of 
showing that sho knew how to treat ii scr-. 
vaiit. 

As soon ns the housekeeper had rustled out, 
M'rs. M’Intosh drew up her skirls and juit her 
feet on the fcixler. After this, slio remained 
grimly silent until the dinner had been served 
and eaten. Slight as the rejiast was, it hinted 
at mysteries of cooking, to wliich her skill was 
but scullion-work. The silver glittered mira¬ 
culously. Tlio dclicato damask was snowier 
than any ever blanched cron in the pure air of 
Coldsdcn. 

“ And this is what Ned Leeds calls rough 
housekeeping, truly,” she growled, os the ser- 
vnht withdrew. “I’ve dreamed of houses kept 
liko this; but I never thoiiglit to find one, and 
that one Ned Leeds’! The man looks ns gennino 
ns tlio iiouse. He wears oven bis own gray 
hair. I doubt I’ll have to take back what I 
said of him. Though llml’s sheer folly, wear¬ 
ing your linir gray when dye’s so cheap. It’s 
a parade of honesty, in my notion,” with an 
uiicnsy smoothing of her own oily black locks, 

Lotty made no reply. Sho w*ns stunned. 
Dropping so roughly out of her role of princess, 
into that of n country school-girl, received out 
of sheer kindness, and to bo kept in tho nur¬ 
sery until she was old enough not to disgrnco 
her gnnrdinn, quite dnzed her. She was sud¬ 
denly miserably conscious of her ignornnoo 
and awkwardness, and quite sure that the low 
1 place was tho rightful one. For Lotty was 
naturally a humble, simple-hearted girl; and 
in this new world of stately ceremony, of 
beauty, nnisic, CHltiirCt and»quiet case, tho' 
lead-mine, which had so dazzled lier, seemed 
such A wretched heap of poor and common 
metnU 
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C If A PTE II II. 

Breakfast wat over. Ool. Loeds bad Un* 
gored, sipping bis glass of olarct, and ques¬ 
tioning Ilia ward, ns ho was wont to do, about 
her yesterday’s lessons, before bo retired to 
his study; hut bo was gone at last. Mrs. 
M'Intosli was bearing a sick hcadaob.c, up in 
her room, with tlio grim endurance of an In¬ 
dian; but still Lotty loitered alone, looking 
vacantly out into the open sqtiaro beyond. 
She turned hastily, as a small, fair-haired 
young man entered, and rose blushing, as ho 
thougla, like the milk-moid (hat she was. 

"Do not go, cousin Lotty," ho said, putting 
out his delicate, ringed hand. "Ko one oan 
make my tea like you. Besides," as ho sat 
down and daintily disposed his napkin, "you 
surely need not be always eager to escape to 
(hat nunnery of yours up stairs. How is it 
that you nro bo devoted to study? >Ycro you 
actually born Uin'croiil from all of us weak, 
young people?" 

^Lotty’s hand shook, as she put tbo sugar in 
tile cup; and tho tears rushed to her eyes. 
"Indeed, cousin Fred, I am inoro tired than 
anybody knows," she said. "I might as well 
bo in a nunnery, as you say," checking herself 
with a half sob. 

Young Mr. Leeds shot a shrewd glance at 
her under bis light eyelashes; (hen ho looked 
hor straight in (ho face tenderly, putting down 
his fork. 

"Is it possible," ho said, "that my father 
has mistaken your wishes? From your letter, 
before you came, ho thought your solo wish 
was to go on with your studies, and that you 
desired to avoid all gaycty? la it not so, 
Lotty ?" 

Miss Hubbard etammerod. "I don’t know 
what 1 said in iny letter," she answered, pet¬ 
tishly. "One ought not to be called to account 
for every hasty word. I only know that in 
these two months I have been shut up like a 
prisoner, and treated like a child. I am tired 
of Kuglish, and French, and music-masters. 1 
want some other amusement than a solemn 
pace about (ho square with Mrs. M'Intosh." 

"Poor childl You miss (ho fresh air of tho 
country," lie said, compassionately. 

Lotty gained courage. "I miss more than 
that. There is no use in forcing mo to study-— 
there never was. 1 cannot understand books; 
I havo the very dullest brains that over were 
^mado, cousin Frederick." She put her hands 
up to her forelioad, ns she spoke, looking into 
his face with a gravity and distress (hat would 
have provoked n smile from any one else. But 


young Mr. Leeds only sipped liis tea thought¬ 
fully, turning his lightish eyes by turns from 
Lotty«(o tho omelet before him. 

"There has been a sad mlsiindcrslnnding 
here," ho said, gently, at last. "But, by (he 
terms of your father’s will, you are only to 
remain with us until you are married. I do not 
see what is to bo done. My father Is a man of 
iron will, and ho has but little poticncc with 
any change of mind." 

"Unless—unless you could help me!" for* 
petuously said Lotty. "Ho can bo managed 
by you, cousin Frederick; ho is so tender itnd 
devoted to you.” 

Fred Leeds raised his cup suddenly to c6n* 
coal his face. IVhcn ho put it down, he said, 
"You have quick insight, Lotty. Perhaps yon 
are right. At nil events, he cannot object to 
your breathing fresh air. I will beg loav^ to 
drive you out this afternoon. With (ho dragbn, 
M'Intosh, to mount guard, of course.’^ 

"Oh, (ousin Fred! You aro so good! Bo 
good!" and Lotty jumped up and went to stand 
beside him, her face flushing Into prettiness.' 
"You don’t know what it is to be a prisoner 
the midst of suoh wonders as there uro In Nevf 
York." ^ 

"A prisoner? What nonsense!" said the 
young man, contracting his eyes. Tho next few 
minutes he ate his breakfast in Hilcncc,**wbi1t 
Lotty assiduously helped him to sugar, or ent 
his bread. Then ho put down knife and fork, 
and slowly took her chubby brown hand In hla 
own. Ho handled it so delicately, and spoke 
ro slowly, looking away from her the while,' 
that one might have fancied tho effort cost him 
some uncomfortable qualms. 

"Miss Hubbard, !—I hope,” he said, "that, 
whether I am able to serve you in (his matter, 
or not, you will regard mo os your friend? 
Your nearest friend, Lotty?" 

"Oh, yes, cousin Frederick! You’ve been 
•very kind to me—very kind. As soon as you 
mado mo call you cousin, I knew we wore going 
to ho allies."' 

" Yes; alHoe," languidly dropping her fingers 
and touching tho bell. "A fresh omelet, 
Stephen. Perhaps you had bettor run up to 
your books, Lotty. Your Italian master will 
soon be here.” 

Lotty lioddcd und vanished, and he gave a 
sigh of relief. 

His father entered soon after the servant, 
and dismissing him, drew a chair close beside 
the table. Fred's insignificant fcnliircs hard* 
cned A little, but he took' nO ftirtlicr notice of 
him. Ono would hardly rccoghite .the stern 
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father of LoUy's acquaintance, iron in virtue 
and in will, with only one weaknesn, that one 
of tender devotion to this gentle eon. (They 
watched each other furtively, like two elow- 
luoving leopards, about to wrangle over the 
priio of some dead carcass. 

*‘Wliat have you done, Frederick?” the older 
man said at last. 

Fred pushed away his plate, wiped his fair 
mustache carefully, and rising, stood by the 
tiro. “ Very liltlo, I confess. Tryasogar, sir?” 

seems to mo you are cursedly delibor* 
ate!” rising also, angrily. “There is no time 
to lose.” 

“There is plenty of time. There's no need 
to shako an over-ripe pear. The girl would 
drop into ray arms to-morrow.” 

“I do not believe it. She has her father's 
steady eyes. Both shrewdness and sense wore 
bcllind them, I can tell you, in Dan Hubbard's 
brain. A weightier brain thou yours, Fred* 
crick.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the son, indifferently. ; 
“1 would not bo surprised if (ho girl added 
shrewdness to her other disagreeable quoit* 
ties.” 

“The girl is well enough,” gruffly retorted 
tho father. 

“Sho is utterly distasteful to mo,” answered 
Fred, with almost energy. “Sho is homely, 
awkward, underbred, and, worst of all, nffee* 
tionato. 1 bate a woman ready to lap your 
band, like a spaniel, for a kind word.” 

“If all tho womon with whom you associate, 
were as pure and frank os poor Hubbard’s 
daughter, you would bo bettor able to under* 
stand her.” 

Fred Leeds turned sharply on bis father, os 
though ho suspected some covert meaning in 
the angry retort. But tho old man w'alkcd on 
up and down tho room, without notioing that 
his son watched him breathlessly, tho segar 
going out in his mouth. 

“It is time to bo done with this folly, 
Frederick,” Leeds said, stopping at last, and 
leaning heavily w|(h bolh hands on tho table 
before him. “It is too late for you to consult 
your whims and caprices as to your wife. I 
proposed tho bargain to you fairly, fivo months 
ago. Tho money paid to mo as guordian would 
have supported mo for years in the way I then 
ilvcd. With this house and retinue it will 
barely last a twelvemonth. I agreed to take 
the house, deceive tho girl as to both my posi¬ 
tion and purposes, and to keep her for you out 
of the reaob of any other suitor. Tho way is 
open for you to win and marry her. On tho 


wedding-day, half of the stock of tho load-mlno 
is handed over to mo. It was a fair business 
oontraot. I have done my part. Now 1 look 
for you to do yours.” 

“ Unfortunately, 1 am a gentleman,” said tho 
son, sulkily, “1 have the feelings and tastes 
of one. . 1 am willing to give them up, but PH 
not bo bullied into it. I must have time.” 

“No, you will not have time,” coolly said 
tho colonel. “You do not deceive me, Fred. 
There is some reason for your repugnance, be¬ 
sides a mere captious dislike of tho woman. 1 
don’t know what it is, and I don’t ask. But 
this I do know, that if you shirk and dally 
longer in this matter, you may go back to the 
hells at Baden-Baden, and starve again there. 

I will marry the girl myself. I give you two 
months to decide.” 

Frederick stared in his father’s face. But 
ho did not laugh. “You will marry her your¬ 
self?” he said, turning suddenly and scanning 
both faces in tho mirror as they stood aide* 
by-sido. “You could do it, Col. Leeds,” be 
drawled at* last. “Upon my soul, I look aa 
old as you do. I haven’t your constitution, 
i you ace. I must pull up—pull up.” 

“It is time,” dryly said tho father. “When 
; you liavo mado up your mind, let me know;” 
and ho turned to leave tho room. 

“ I need not dclibernlo about it,” said Fred, 
stopping him. “I know what it must conic to. 
I'll take her.” . 

Col. Leeds nodded, and went out. 

Tho son sat down, gloomily, and looked into 
the fire. 

An hour after, he was still silling there mo¬ 
tionless, bis uulighted segar between his (cetb. 

CIIAPTEB III. 

Tiip. afternoon was warm and mellow. Tho 
oolouors bays wore in such high condition, 
that they loft tho teams of tlijo other young fel¬ 
lows in the Park far in tho baokground. Mrs. 
M'lntosh was grim, but silent. Kverything 
combined to put Fred Leeds in good-bunior 
with himself and the world. 

Lotty, too, did not cause him any uneasy 
blushes. Sho was more presentable than he 
I had hoped. There was none of that effusion or 
; brusquerie, whioh annoyed him ordinarily. Her 
df'oss was quiet and well considered. Besides, 
(hero was a certain thoughtful self-poise about 
her, when in public, that surprised, while It 
puxzlod and piqued him. 

Ho brought out his most brilliant small-tnlk 
to amuse her. Suddenly, in tbo middle of a 
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Hcnlcnoo, he stopped, with a sort of gasp, and 
unconsciously pulled tho horses back on thch* 
haunches, forcing them to turn in the narrow 
path- 

“Are wo going back? Arc you ill?" cried 
Lotty. 

He rallied, and recovered his self-possession 
ut her words. 

I nm not well,” he said, compressing his 
bloodless lips. 

“Hillo, Leeds!” cried a voice behind them 
at this moment. 

Fred touched tho oiT-horso with his whip, his 
eyes glittering, with an unspoken onth. 

“Some ono calls you, Frederick. It is that— 
that young man on tho bridge,” said Lotty. 
"See, ho is coming this way.” 

Frederick drew up with n ghastly smile of 
welcome. 

"Is that really you, Dick?” he said, affect¬ 
ing to bo quite glad. "1 couldn’t believe it at 
first. 1 thought you were in Europe. When 
did you come over?” 

• While ho was speaking, Lotty glanced shyly 
at tho stranger. Ho was altogether of a dif¬ 
ferent typo from Fred. Tall, fincly-propor- 
tionod, singularly intelligent in face, and with 
a manner that was as superior to Fred’s as 
possible, because it seemed to her oven much 
higher-bred; ho impressed her with a curiously 
strange feeling, part admiration, part fear. 
Turning suddenly to look at her, he found 
Lotty scrutinizing him. Her eyes dropped 
guiltily, and' tho blood rose over cheek and 
brow. 

"Wo came on tho rersia,” answered the 
stranger, replying calmly to Fred. "When I 
saw you first, I wmsii'tsuro it was you, either. 
Dut I recognized you by your way of holding 
tho ribbons. I wisli,” ho said, laughingly, 
with his hand on the rein, "you were a horse 
for an hour, and I’d show you how you ought 
to bo driven.” 

" Many thanks,” laughed Leeds, feebly. 
"You always had a fcUo)v feeling for the 
beasts, yau know. I claim no kinship with 
them. Call round, Woriley. Or—stay—I’ll 
see you at tho club, to-night.” 

But ^Yortlcy did not move. Ho glanced sig¬ 
nificantly at Lotty. 

"Surely you see whyl stopped you?" he whis¬ 
pered. "She is my cousin, you remember." 

"Oh, true!" hastily.' "I'll bring you homo 
from tho club to-night," Jerking tho reins. 

But Woriley evidently divined Pred'a inten¬ 
tion, and was not to be out-goncraled. Ho 
turned to Lotty. 


" 1 will not have you carried off from me in 
BO cavalier a fashion,” ho said, taking off bis 
cap. "You see," with'a laugh, "you are Dan 
Hubbard’s lltllo girl, that I used to tcazo until 
she cried; and 1 am Uiebard Wortlcy, yoUr only 
living rolativo. Now we are presented in form. 
My mother told mo that you wore here this 
morning. We only came back from Paris last 
week," 

Lotty was cold and shy. She could call little, 
effeminate Fred Leeds cousin easily enough, 
and bo familiar, with him, though ho was no 
blood relation at all. But this six-foot young 
fellow, with his hearty voice, yet polished, man- 
of-thc-world address, was another matter." 

" I am afraid I do not remember you, Mr. 
Wortlcy,” she said, hesitatingly. 

" No, of course not. You were but a toddling 
mito of a thing. I used to be sent down to the 
farm to keep mo out of mischief. I was a very 
rufBan of a boy." 

"But I have heard my father speak of Mrs. 
Wortlcy,” said Lotty, thinking sho had been 
rude, and wishing to make amends. "Why 
did she not come to see mo?" 

"Sho could not,” his voice altering. "My 
mother has been an invalid for many years. 
It will bo a^ great happiness for her to moct 
^ny of her own blood. Sho is a staunch ad¬ 
herent to kith and kin. When may I call on 
you?" 

Lotty glanced anxiously at Mr. Leeds, but 
tho latter kept his head obstinately turned 
away. "Como to-morrow," she said, nt last. 
" I don’t think there can be any difficulty-” 

"No. How could there bo? Fred bore can 
vouch for me. Wo are friends—I nm his bosom 
confidant, eh, Leeds?" touching him wltb a 
significant laugh. ' 

"Yes, certainly, wo are always frlcbds,” 
answered Leeds, with an odd laugh, thus ap¬ 
pealed to. 

"And we are cousins, Miss Hubbard—and 
going to be friends in a different fashion from 
Fred’s and mine. I can prophecy; I havc'thc 
second-sight," with a look which was steady, 
but not bold, yet which brought the blood into 
her face. 

Leeds raised his reins as if to start, and then 
halted suddenly. "I biust see you, Richard. 
Wait for me hero. I will be back in half an 
hour,” ho said. 

Dick nodded, and replied, "I understand. 
You want nows from Lclpsio. Bo happy! I 
have nothing but what is good to give you.” 

He bowed again,-and they, drove on. But 
Lolly, looking back, saw him standing with 
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'lis oap in his band, watching them, the sun | 
through tho leaves overhead making fliokcring 
bhadowB over his black’hair and frank, brown 
faco. Tho young ladies who redo by that way, 
luriicd and looked after him; they were all 
artists enough to appreoiato what Lotty called 
n manly man. 

Fred Leeds drove homo in silence. It occur¬ 
red to her, as they reached his father’s door, 
that ho was playing his part but badly. "1 
hiivo not made your holiday very happy for 
you, Lotty,” he said, toudorly. “My thoughts 
were very busy.” 

“1 know,” sho said, good-naturedly. “It 
was because you saw Mr. Wortloy.” 

“What could Kiohard Wortloy matter to 
me?” ho nnswored, quickly and angrily. 

“I thought ho brought you nows,” archly. 
“I fancied some pretty fraiilcin at Lcipsio.” 

“Thoro Is no fraulein for whom I core out 
of my own home,” said Leeds, meaningly. 

Ihit as soon ns Lotty was fairly in tho house, 
ho sprung into tho phmlon, and drove rapidly 
back to (he Park. 

Lotty, as sho went up stairs, blushed at his 
compliment; but soon after sho had quito for¬ 
got it. Leeds brooded over it to himself, how¬ 
ever, ns ho drove on, ns though it conveyed 
some import below its surface meaning. * 

“Curse it!” ho said, at Inst. “Let it go! 
They have (ho grappling hooks on me on every 
side. It's not my fault if they drag tno into 
the pit.” 

Ho found Wortlcy waiting for him. The 
latter sprung up into (he phroton. Fred handed 
over (ho reins as a matter of course. Tho 
horses went oiT at onco into a swinging trot. 

“Look at that!” testily cried Fred. “They 
would not toko that paco for mo!” 

“They know who holds tho lines,” said 
Wortlcy; “they rccognieo the brotherhood, 
eh? If I could induce a woman to care for me 
ns some horses have done, I’d marry to-mor¬ 
row. How long has Miss Hubbard been with 
you, Fred? Your father is her guardian, they 
tell me.” 

“I don’t know how long,” drawled young 
Leeds, listlessly. “Sho has a snug sum to 
guard. The old man’s investments in Western 
land turned out well—lead-mine.” 

Wortlcy’s coiintenanco fell. 

“I (lid not know that,” ho said, directly. 
“An heiress, eh? Well, it don’t matter to me. 
How sho did hate mo when she was a baby! 
She’s got a spice of temper yet, I fancy?” 

“ We did not como hero to discuss Miss Hub¬ 
bard’s temper^” said tho other, peevishly. 


“No, of course not. But it olwnys goes with 
that colored hair. I wonder if sho knows wlmt 
a prize sho has in it. Beddish gold, tho true 
Titian color. And waved like tho hair on a 
Qrook statue. Whdt our fellows at Homo would 
have given to copy it! But I forgot. You want 
to ask about Luisa?” 

“Yes, Luisn,” with n groan. 

“Well, she is as llcahy and fair ns always, a 
regular Rubens. There’s no clmnco of your 
becoming a widower. I saw her at tho gam¬ 
ing saloon at Baden, in tho old, shabby velvet 
and sham pearls. Sho wps raking in tho gold 
with tho greedy twinkle in her pretty face. 
Those Gorman women never know how to get 
themselves up.” Ho hesitated a moment, look¬ 
ing down compassionately into Leeds’ pnlo in- 
signiBcant face, then added, “I know but of 
ono thing about her to tell you.” 

“Sho has made our marrlago public?” 

“No, not so bad os that. No ono would bo- 
licve it in Baden-Baden, if sho did.” 

“No ono knew of it but you and Fishor,” 
looking up keenly; “and Fisher is dead.” 

“Yes, Fishor is dead. It was a bad piece 
of business, Fred. How did you como into it?” 

“Drunk. I’d been playing In (heirbank all 
night. Her father was croupier. There was 
no end to iny luck. I won, and dronk, and 
made lovo to Luisn by (urns, Tho next morn¬ 
ing I found myself out at Dlchlsdorf: with her, 
and married.” 

Wortley whistled. 

“Well, Luisa’s an honest girl, as far as I 

know,” ho said, at last. “Only- Howovor, 

she’s coming over.” 

“Good God!” 

“Yes, it’s bad enough. 8hc will waif until 
spring for you, and if you do not send for her, 
slio will como and find you.” 

“No ono will bclicvo her story here!” cried 
Fred, vehemently. “1 will denounce her ns an 
impostor.” 

“Not so fast, Fred. You forgot me. It’s a 
miserable affair, I know; but, after all, she is 
your wife: and you must treat her ns ono.” 
“You mean to say that you’ll expose me?” 
“I’ll (ell (ho truth, if asked. It would bo 
my duty. Right is right, Fred.” 

Leeds shot a malignant glnnoo at him, and 
remained silent, his head sunk low on his 
breast. 

“It’s not so bad as it might be,” said Wort- 
ley, good-nnturodly, after n pause. “You can 
insure her absence by i^nying for it i and (hero’s 
no feeling on either sido. Sho don’t care a 
sou for you, Leeds.” 
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**rm not 80 sure of (hat,** with a conocited 
BQiirk. 

Wortlcy laughed. 

“Well, I am,’* ho said, “No, it might bo 
worse. If you were a marrying man, for in- 
fitniico?” 

“HutI am not," hnetily. 

“ No. How could you bo? Shall I turn back 
to town? The sun is almost down.** 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ I TELL you, LoHy, your mother had no such 
friend as Sojiby IVorllcy. Tlicy wore tho chil¬ 
dren of tho samo father,*’ said Mrs, M'lntosh, 
positively. 

“Yes, I understand.** 

“And it is your duly to go to her, as she is 
an invalid. I mean to go. She was a bright, 
pretty girl when I was an old maid, a bit 
slighted and set aside, and sho was very kind 
to me. That was before 1 married M'Intosh, 
and could hold up my head with any of (ho 
girls. Ihit I never forgot it to Sophy. I’ll go 
to her to-morrow.** 

“ I wish you would wait, aunt Selina,** blush¬ 
ing uneasily. “Ho, Riohard, promised to como 
to SCO us; and that is more than a month ago. 
Pro no mind that you or I shall intrude on 
anybody.’* 

“I don’t SCO how my movements can depend 
on that young puppy," said aunt Selina, indig¬ 
nantly. But sho did not go. 

Meanwhile Lotty watched, day by day, each 
time tho door opened, for Richard or somelato 
apology. - In (ho dreary monotony of the daily 
routine of her life, (ho chance encounter with 
him had assumed (he proportions of an adven¬ 
ture. Wortlcy was an artist, too, ns she had 
loomed from Fred; and poor. There was a 
glamour of romanoo about all artists, seen from 
Lolty’s country-bred vision. Ho had not, in¬ 
deed, a palo face, nor lawny, Vandyke beard, 
nor did ho wear n belted vclvbt blouse. But 
day by day a square, firm, good-tempore^ W’jn- 
tenanco under a round, felt hat, and a tall 
figure in an English morning-suit of coarse 
gray, began (o take (heir place in her mind, 
ns tho proper face and garb of a great genius. 

“ An artist must bo a man of his times,” she 
used to say to herself, “to master them,** She 
found an occasional mention or two in tho daily 
Journals about tho pictures brought homo by 
Wortlcy, who promised to bo among tho first of 
our genre painters, and sho cut them out and 
kept (hern in her pocket-book. 

It woB not until another month had passed, 


after (ho conversation with her aunt, that she 
summoned oourago.lo speak of him. 

“ Your friend, Mr. Wortlcy," sho said, ono 
day, to her cousin, “forgot us very speedily, 
cousin Fred." 

They were at the brookfast-tablo. Col. Leeds 
shot a keen glance at her over his newspaper; 
but Fred buttered his toast leisurely before 
replying. 

“Oh, Dick!" he sold. “I don't suppose he 
remembered his promise for a day. Tho most 
fickle-minded fellow!" 

“Young Wortlcy has gone South," said the 
colonel, shortly. “Ho will not return until 
spring." 

Fred lifted his gray eyes to his father with 
a flash of surprise. “I believe 1 did hear 
something of tho sort," he said, languidly. 

Lotty did not feel called upon to reply. 

“ You can havo no objection to call on your 
aunt Sophy now," said Mrs. MHntosh, when 
they were back in their own room. “You 
should not slight your mother’s sister bocaueo 
she has an unmannerly son." 

“No, I can have no objection now." 

Lotty began to sing. Her heart was strangely 
sore, without cause; and she fancied that every 
ono could SCO it. So sho sang inslinotivoly to 
divert ^ispicion from herself. 

“We’ll go there to-day, instead of to the 
squorc," said aunt Selina, in a fever of ex¬ 
citement, “I will get tho address from tho 
Directory; and 1 would say nothing about it 
to (ho Leeds," 

“No. I’ll eny nothing about it." 

They hurried through tho by-streets, and 
were jolted along in omnibusscs, that after¬ 
noon, silent and flushed, like two sobool-girls 
on a clandestine frolic. “There’s no reason 
why you should not go to your mother's sis¬ 
ter," (ho old lady repeated again and again. 
“You ere not a child, nor a felon, to bo locked 
up. Neither am I." 

“ No," said Lotty. ♦ 

But sho never owned to ount Sclipa bow (ho 
young blood revolted in her against her en¬ 
forced solitude. What would she not havo 
given to claim, as a mere acquaintance, any 
of (he thousand bright-faoed girls who daily 
passed her window. Dut sho could not go out 
and ask them to bo her friends; and as for 
opera, or ball, to which Fred was driven night 
after night, how sho did, day after day, lon^ 
for them? She was not sure. 

Every morning Col. Leeds praised her for the 
purity of her instincts, which had made bis 
I (ask as guardian so easy. “For my oreed is 
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th^t of tbo French school/' he was wont lo 
hAy. **Only under (ho guardianship of a hus' 
band should a young woman faoo (ho world." 

Thus it happened that this visit to an oldorly 
aunt became an exciting adventure. 

They found tbo houso nt last. 

1 did not think Sophy was so poor ns— 
thit,** said Mrs. McIntosh, and her wrinkled 
Angers shook os she pulled (ho bell. 

** It is a very nieo little row of houses, I am 
sure," said Lotty, hastily; *‘and this is an 
artist’s home, ns anybody could see," nodding 
to some puny vines inside of tho window. 

Tbo door opened as sho spoke, and (hero was 
tho artist himself, looking twico ns big and 
hearty, and handsome, in tho choking littlo 
door-woy, as in tho open air of the Park. 

Ho colored a little, but (ho next moment held 
out his hands, cordially, to thein both. 

''You havo como to see my mother? Sho 
thought you would. Sho has more faith in 
her sex than I have," ho said, opening an in¬ 
ner door. 

It was a largo room, occupying (ho wholo 
lower floor. At (ho first glanco, Lotty thought 
sho had never seen anything so bright, or luxu¬ 
rious. Mrs. M'Intosh, however, speedily de¬ 
tected' how ohenp was tho soft gray paper, (ho 
mull curtains, which gavo tho offent of moon¬ 
light, tho flowers, and (he roso-colorcd chintz. 
Drawn up before tho wood-firo was a largo 
chair, on which reclined a whito-hnlrcd woman, 
with a rare, cheerful beauty in her faded fnco. 

"You've como at last!" sho cried, putting 
out her thin hands. 

Tbo voice, weak hs it was, was curiously llko 
her son's. Lotty stood back, blushing, think¬ 
ing how musical both voices were, nnd how 
unliko to all others. Tho looks and gestures 
of these two people, their houso, the very air 
about them, were all like strange, rare music 
to poor Lotty. Sho found liorsolf seated be¬ 
side Richard’s mother presently, with tho thiu 
hand laid caressingly on her hair. 

"You arc like your mother, child," said Mrs. 
Wortlcy, talking eogorly ns ono who is forced 
to bo often silent. "Hero is her wonderful 
hair. Pyo so often told Richard about that 
hair I I knew you would oomo to me, although 
you refused to sec poor Dick, day after day." 

Lotty looked her surprise. 

"Sho never know he was there!" broke in 
Mrs. M'Intosh. 

Mrs. Wortlcy glanced up quickly. Then n 
meaning smilo broke over her gontlo face. 
"No matter. It was a mistake," she said. 
" Vqu aro here at last. Dick—where is Dick?" 


I looking round. "Qoiie into tho studio, I sup¬ 
pose. Ho thought wo could talk better without 
a lumbering young fellow in tho way." 

I "And right enough! You have no daughters, 

I Sophy?" said Mrs. M'Intosh, 

"None. Nobody but Richard.’* Then, in a 
: lower tone, "I do not want any ono else." 

" Ho’s a good son, no doubt?" 

"Yes, ho is a good son," quietly. "Ho has 
: been my solo nurse and companion for scvoq 
: years." 

Sho shaded her eyes with her hand ns sho 
I spoke; but Lotty saw the tears in them, never- 
I thcless. They touched her strasgcly. Sho 
I was glad Mrs. Wortlcy vvos silent and did not 
I praise her son, fluently, to aunt Sclinn. Lotty 
I thought tho (io between them was too sacred 
I to bo boasted of to strangers. Yet it would 
have seemed quite natural to her if tho mother 
had spoken of it to her. 

"Are you altogether dependant on your son, 
Sophy?" asked nuiit Sclinn, who always liked 
I to get to tho bottom of a matter. 

"Altogether. Ho docs not find me a burden, 
I think," smiling. "His pictures command 
high prices now*. I was with liim abroad. Wo 
lived very cheaply, nnd he thought tho water 
of (ho Kissinger Spa might help me." 

Lotty sat quiet on her low stool, while tho 
two women went back to their girlish days. 
Sho was in that mood when a word would hrivo 
brought a laugh, or tears. She did not know 
what (tiled her. Sho did not know why this 
commonplace, littlo house, ono of a long, un¬ 
meaning block, should seem like a new world 
to her; its nir purcr^ ond (ho sunshine, which 
threw* (ho shadows of the window-vines on tho 
floor, different from any she had ever known. 
Sho sat listening to the musical tones of Mrs. 
Wortlcy’s voice. The Invalid’s hand yet rested 

on her head. Lotty was trying to find- 

what was it she was trying to And in it? Her 
neck and face were dyed red with shame. 
What was Richord Wortlcy to her? 

Lotty, who had grown sickly nnd morbid In 
mind and body from her unwonted confine¬ 
ment, heard the conversation without distin¬ 
guishing a word. It was full of happy prophecy 
to her, to which sho could give no mconing, 
even to herself. 

Sho started nnd put herself unnecessarily on 
guard, when tho door opened, and Richard 
oomo in, pallet in hand. Lotty noticed tho 
quick, loving glanoo, that passed between him 
and his mother. * 

"Havo you over seen n painter’s work-shop. 
Miss Hubbard?" ho said. "These two old 
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friends avo full of romomberings, I've no doubt, 
and you aro tired of tliont, and they of you. 
Will you como?" 

When Lotty remombored the painter's work> 
shop, years afterward, she never could con¬ 
vince herself that it was but a littlo three- 
cornered room, liticrod with plaster, busts, 
canvases daubed with blues and grays, inci¬ 
pient skies and seas, broken easels, and a heap 
of greasy cloths in one corner. It was a won¬ 
derful dream of form and color to her, even to 
remember, when she was a middle-aged woman. 
Vet she was weighed down with a sense of her 
own dullness all tho time. It was easy to 
chatter with Fred Leeds, to humor and flatter 
liim, and to laugh secretly at his conceit. But 
Dick! To anybody cdso ho would, perhaps, 
have seemed but a sturdy, generous fellow, full 
of energy and resolute good sense, with which 
to push his way through tho world. But ho 
lowered in Lolly's eyes, crowned with genius, 
inspired with chivalry. Did not tho knights 
of old succor tho weak and helpless? she said, 
to herself, remembering his care for his mother. 
There was a strange film over her usually keen ! 
eyes. She stammered and blushed with every J 
effort to reply to Dick's good-natured cxplana- > 
lions. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Wortley summoned 
Iiim to her room, for their usual gossip before 
tea. Tho sunshino had given place to a gray 
sky, and there was a littlo flurry of snow out¬ 
side. Tho wood-fire burned bright and cheer¬ 
ful. Mrs. Wortley held her boy's big brown 
hand in her own. 

**What did you think of Lotty, your cousin, 
lUchard?” she said. 

“She’s a dull lllilo body,” ho answered, in¬ 
differently, “ and as shy as a deer Just caught* 
It is much easier to entertain young ladies 
gifted with tho customary amount of small-talk. 

I tvas rather glad to bo rid of her. But she 
has one exquisite expression; otherwise tho 
face is commonplace.” 

“I think there is a groat deal of beauty 
latent in her face—beauty that any one she 
loved could waken.” 

“Possibly,” ho said, carelessly. “Shall wo 
have ten, inofhcrT” 

“I am sorry you feel no more interest in tho 
poor little thing, Richard,” she replied, with 
A disappointed loolo “She has her father's 
honest features and h.er mother's tender moiith. 
They were both very dear to mo, and I fan¬ 
cied-” 

“You alwaya fancy,” said Dick, after wail¬ 
ing in vain for her to finish, “that I want 


some other helpmeet than you, you door, foolish 
mother; ond you are incessantly on the watch 
to find mo one. One sees easily through your 
cunning. But this little girl wears too much 
gilt armor for Dick Wortley. I’m no fortune- 
hunter, thank Qod! Leeds need not have taken 
tho precaution to warn me ofT.” 
j “Bdward Leeds designs to marry her to his 
son, I And, from w'hat Selina tells mo. They 
keep the girl in obsoluto solitude, that tho 
young man may have no chance of rivals. Shb 
came even here by stealth.” 

“Mrs. M'lntosh is mistaken. Fred Leeds 
does not intend to marry her,” said Dick, in¬ 
differently, pulling off his boots, and thrusting 
his feet into slippers. 

“But she is not mistaken, Richard. The 
colonel announced his opinion of the suit¬ 
ability of tho match to her; and his son Is leav¬ 
ing no means unturned to win her.” 

“With what sircccss?” 

“Selina thinks ho has made himself very 
dear to tho girl. She is moro confidential 
with him than any one else. She trusts him 
entirely.” 

Dick sat staring in tho fire, his hands In his 
pockets, for some lime. “It couldn't 
mother,” ho said, at last, quietly! “Fred 
Leeds is a tricky fellow, but he has not coui^age 
to bo a villain. I'll have my eye on him, lioW- 
cver.” 

Mrs. Wortley looked tip ouriously, but 
Richard offered no explanation. 

“ I do not understand you, my son,” sho said, 
gently, at last. “But if you can bo a friend to 
Lotty, I hope that you will.” 

“I'll see, at any rate, that the poor little 
thing comes to no harm among them,” he said. 
“Ahl hero is Jessy with tho ten.” 

But Mrs. Wortley was not hungry. She sat' 
dipping her spoon in her cup of tea, admiring 
tho amber color in tho firelight, and gloncing 
furtively at Dick, tho while she built wondeiful 
castles in Spain for him. 

CHAPTER T. 

A voRTHioiiT afterward, Richard met tho lean 
figure and soured face of Mrs. M*Intosh coming 
down tho Btairs. He went into his mother's 
room and kissed her brightened face. “Ah! 
you have been taking another journey into 
long syno, mother! I beHcvo you find the 
fountain of youth there, and raanogo to get a 
sip of it every time. No young woman’s eyes 
are as tender or lips so soft as yours.” 

“You are a silly boy. Selina is coming to 
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toa to-morrow night, and Lotty—I asked 
thom.” 

glad of (hn(, for I haro an errand in 
Hoboken to*morro\v night, and olherwiso you’d 
bo alone. I wish you would ascertain if (hero 
is any real dangor of her marriage with Leeds. 
I Lave a reason. Find out the truth, oven at 
the risk of scorning intrusive." 

“Yes, Uichnrd." 

Dick said no more. But ho was quiet and 
thoughtful nil day. IIo was arguing with him¬ 
self. It was the wisest course for him to take 
himself off to Ilobokin.' But was it the manliest? 
There was no need of his falling in love with 
any girl against his will; and ought ho not to 
give his personal attention to this matter? Was 
he not, in some sort, Lotty’s rightful guardian? 
Sho'was A mcro child—innocent, shy, an cosy 
proy to Fred Leeds’ villainy. Of course, the 
matter would never end in marriage. But was 
ho right in suffering her heart to bo won and 
eerrupted by such a vile wretch? She was 
never suffered to ace any man but (his whey- 
faced scoundrel; if she had any interest or tie 
outside of ihc Leeds’ house, she would bo safe. 
If she had even a friend, she would not then 
be so opt to fancy the world contained but the 
one human being. 

Dick paced to and from his canvas nil day, 
dashing on rcmarkablo effects and blotting 
them out again. 

In the evening bo went to his mother, look¬ 
ing, wo must say, a little embarrassed. 

“Have you ordered supper for to-morrow?” 
ho said. “If not, never mind.' I'll oall in at 
Dctmonico’s and attend to it." 

“You aro going to bo at home, then, Rich¬ 
ard?” 

“Yes. I find that errand to Hoboken con 
wait.” 

“I nm very glad, my dear,” she said, pla¬ 
cidly. 

^ut when ho was gone, she laughed softly to 
herself, with a sutistied little nod. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nevbr WAS there an evening which bad less 
right to bo dull, or a fnilnro. The fresh, bright 
room WAS freshened and brightened again. 
First, Richard brought In more flowers. Tlven, 
he changed (ho pictures. Then, ho dispatched 
a different order to Delmonico’s. Ho had a 
keen palate, and could have catered for the 
ghost of Lucullus himself; though ho was con¬ 
tent, any day, with a baked potato for his own 
ditmor. 


Black Jessy waylaid him in the hall. 

“I’ll make some pounded biscuits for sup. 
per. You'll gel no pounded biscuits from your 
Froncircooks, mas’r Uiohard,” sbo said, anx¬ 
iously. 

Dick nodded. Wlml did tlio eternal fitness of 
things matter? Let old Jessy Imvo her sharo 
in tho grand /<rf<*dny, and invito her soul, 
while she whacked away with her rolling-pin. 

/W«-day? Ho blushed a liltlo at his own 
fervor and heat, when ho was before his easel 
again. What did tho old Scotchwoman and tlic 
littlo'country girl innttor to him? But ho w.rs 
only anxious to plcnso his mother. Thon, satiM- 
fled with his motive, ho dashed in a new IWio 
of breakers, and turnod a cart in front into s 
capsizing ship. 

“I’ve done a good day’s work," ho said, a 
fow minutes later, looking in at his mothor'i! 
door. . “I'vo brought out a very fiiio effect. 
I’ll go clear my brniii by a walk.” 

As for poor Lotty, her head ncliod, and her 
heart was sore before (ho time arrived. One 
wishes, in Romo, to bo n Roman. Lotty 
wished, in tho enchanted house of an artist, lU 
least not to bo a—horror. One hour she deter¬ 
mined to attiro herself in some pronounced 
dress, which would nt oiico starllo and win tho 
eye; (ho next, she would exhibit tho sovcrcHl 
simplicity. Then she decided she woulf. follow 
tho reigning mode, ns thougli her French maid 
had clothed her. She was so long in making 
up her mind that it was Into beforo sho pro- 
eonted herself beforo her aunt’s door. 

“A very proper dress, my dear. Tho ser¬ 
vants will think that wo aro going to ohuroli," 
said Mrs. MHntosIi. 

“I om not going to steal out as a child or n 
felon,” said Lotty. “It is tirao this fnroo was 
onded," and running down tho stairs, she tap¬ 
ped at tho library door. 

Col. Leeds was alone, playing some gnmo 
with dico against himself, pausing to iiinko 
abstruso calculations between each throw. 

“Ah! whero away, littlo ono?” ho said, 
risin'g politely. “Is not tho hour for your 
constitutional past?” 

“Only to my aunt’s,” said Lotty, os inno¬ 
cently ns littlo Red Riding-Hood, when tho 
poor littlo ohild mot the wolf. “Wo are going 
there for tea. You havo no objections, 1 sup- 
poao?" 

If any change had passed over the ooloncrs 
ordinary expression, it was gono in tho instant. 
“Surely not, dear ohild,” ho said. “Mrs. 
Wortley is a mostesUmablo woman. God bless 
you! 1 will send the carriage carly^f-ycs, 
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early! Olt! hy-llic<way,'’as Lolty was almost 
gone, “hns young Worllcy returned from Now 
Orleans?” 

“Yes, ho has returned—from New Orleans.” 

“Ah? A very clover fellow, I believe. Wants 
culture, but a rising artist. Qood-by—good- 
by!” kissing his fingcr'tips, sitting down, and 
rattling his dice again. 

“Now you have nm your head into tho trap!” 
jeried Mrs. M'Intoah, angrily, when Lotty came 
out of tho room. 

“There is no trap,” replied Lotty, her 
oliccks glowing. “Col. Leeds has no prejudico 
against Mi a. Wortlcy, or her son. On tho con- 1 
trary, he was warm in his prniso of them. You : 
arc unjust to him, aunt Sciinn—unjust i” 

Aunt Selina deigned no reply. They walked 
on in silence. Ihit Lotty’s heart was swelling 
with approval of her own virtue and frank¬ 
ness. 

They found Mrs. Wortloy alone in tho softly 
tinted room, with .its clear perfume of gera¬ 
niums and violets. 

It was nearly dusk when Uichnrd lounged in 
from his walk. During the evening, ho was 
witty, anecdotic, complimentary—everything 
but his natural, cordin', self. Mrs. McIntosh 
was charmed. Ihit Lotty drew within horsclf, 
and answered in monosyllables. Ho wondered 
what had transformed the shy, trembling crea¬ 
ture, wliom he had met n few days before, into 
tills quiet, prim piece of precision, who held 
oyo and lip under ns firm control ns though she 
had bepn brazened by a dozen seasons of 
society. 

“She is sure of her position. Shots engaged 
to Fred Leeds,” ho thought. 

Ho was half angry. lie had come to regard 
tho orphan ns under his protection. If she was 
in danger, ho had meant to defend her. Somc- 
liiing of tho old, zealous chivalry of the knight, 
to whom sho likened him, had actually fired 
Dick Wortlcy's big heart. “Diit if sho had 
accepted Fred Leeds,” he said, to himself, 
when ho saw her changed manner, “sho must 
bo on a par with him, in both brain and spirit; 
and why should I troublo myself about her?” 

So Dick Worticy, nl supper, disscoted his 
crabs in bitterness of soul. Yet, nftor nil, ho 
reflected, ho could now do his'duty to the girl 
without peril to himsolf. There was no danger 
now, that, in proving himsplf her friend, he 
weight find himself her lover. It was those 
^yi innocent girls, who wore so dangerous: 
and then, love ns ho might, bo would novor 
marry money. Novcrl 

Bu^ after supper, n trifling circumslanoo 


occurred, which altered Dick Wortlcy's whole 
conrso through lifo; for men, with even tho nn- 
conquorablo strength and insight with which 
tho young artist held himself endowed, arc no 
better than (ho great ships that turn hither 
and thither against their own will, and against 
tho OTor-flowing tidc.4, at the bidding of some 
paltry bits of stoci which they do not see. 

He had taken Lotty into Hie studio again, at 
his mother's instance, on preteneo of examin¬ 
ing his Inst picture. Dick was courteous and 
formal. Lotty icily civil. Suddenly sho thawed. 

“Hero is tho hnyflcld!” ho said, stopping 
before a ten by twelve picture, thrust into (he 
corner. 

She looked at it ns ho spoke. Suddenly her 
her checks burned, her eyes darkened i^ngrily. 

“I knew it was not truoi” sho cried, under 
her breath. 

“ What was not true?" 

“That tho background was flat, tho color 
tamo, and tho design hackneyed and worn-oui. 
Surely you remember!” Slvo pulled out.her 
littlo note-book as sho spoke, taking ono from 
a dozen slips of newspapers tlicrc. 

Worticy looked puzzled. 

“Oh! tho notice in tho Post?” ho at 
last, reddening. “I saw it.” 

“I would not mind it!” sho coniinuo(i, ex¬ 
citedly. “All tho world knows what you can 
do! It rondo roo so ongry—so angry, that I 
could not sleep (hat night!” 

“ Did it?” Dick's voico had suddenly grown 
curiously deep and tender. 

Ho looked keenly from her passionate UUlo 
fnco to tho fluttering slips of paper in her 
hand; they were all headed, Art Column.” 

“Will you let mo look at tho others?” bo 
said. ' 

Lotty rccollcclcd herself, with sudden shame 
and a rush of tho protticsl blushes. 

“ They nro nothing. Odd slips, mere scraps,” 
she stammered, pushing them into her. book, 
and shutting It with n click. 

“My mother was right,” thought Worlloy. 
“There is wonderful latent beauty in her face. 
But it was only to bo called out by one who 
loved her.” 

Some of Dick’s long dead forcfalhors were 
Irish. Ho kindled easily. His heart grew light 
and warm on tho instant. His blood rushed 
through iiis veins like tho vapor of some fiery 
spirit. His eyes rested on her with, a pow 
meaning, whjch sho shrunk from w'ilh a sweei 
pong. He came into sudden, swift nocord with 
her, as though some magic had laid boro to him 
a subtle relationship between them. Hoaindcr- 
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stood now (hut her hard coldness was only rm- 
othor shield, behind which diflid^nl girls hide 
(homsclvcs. So shy and so pure! 

But (ho woman sho can bo,*' ho went on 
thinking, “will never bo revealed until somo 
great crisis in lifo comes to her. Tho beauty, 
latent in her heart, is as singular as in her 
face. I hope slio may love worthily. Mean¬ 
time, I will bo her friend.” Ho prided himself, 
you see, on his cool judgment. 

“ I have a sketch or two hero of Coldsden,” 
ho said. “Let tis try and foucy wo arc back 
in your old home.” 

.\8 lie spoke, ho seated her whero (he moon¬ 
light from (he window fell aslant on her lovely 
littlo face, and placed liimself besido her to 
look at tho pictures, close enough for her soft 
drapery to fall upon his arm, and her sweet- 
scented breath now and then to touch his cheek. 

“ Did you warn Miss Hubbard against Fred 
Leeds, my son?” asked Mrs. Wortlcy, ns soon 
ns her guests were gone. 

“Against LccMs?” waking as out of some 
dream. “Oh, I remember! I did not think of 
it; the (ruth is. But it is not needed. That 
vapid littlo wretch could never affect a woman 
of that order. I need not betray his secret. 
Ho can do no Iiarm." 

CHAPTKR VI I. 

Tjie damp, warm nir of an early spring day 
fluttered the curtains of Col. Leeds* private 
room, and displaced the carefully-adjusted light 
curls of his son, ns tho latter lounged by tho 
window. Tlioro was a faint similitude to a May 
blpssom in (he young man’s dress, in (ho deli¬ 
cate gray of coat and trousers, the primroso 
gloves, (ho faint odor that hung about him; 
by design, no doubt. Such fancies belonged to 
tho natty, but languid, littlo man; tho young 
girls with whom ho danced were wont to call 
him a practical poet. 

Ho held n bunch of lilies in his hand, which 
he leisurely smelled, now and then. 

Col. Leeds, liis newspaper on his knees, 
waited for nn answer to a rather tong decla¬ 
mation whioli ho had just flnished. Fred was 
tired. He yawned, elevated his whitish eye¬ 
brows, and after n pause, replied, “*Pon my 
soul, I don’t know whnl’s to bo done. You say 
•ho sees this lYortlcy frequently?” 

“ No. But they do meet. The rarity of tho 
meetings will give him a charm of romance in 
her eyes. He will not grow common. In three 
months she will bo of age, and free to bestow 
her hand where she will. I gave you tho 


chance, ond you have thrown it away.** Ho 
lifted tho paper before his face again. 

“1 hope (ho matter is not in so desperate a 
case ns you think, sir,** answered tho son, with 
indifFeronce, either real or feigned, and ho 
buried his sharp noso among tho lilics-of-thc- 
vnlloy. “Now, these flowers have nn earthy, 
underbred smell to mo. 1 hnvo n perfume on 
my handkerchief far more delicate and agree¬ 
able. Nature is n failure, after nil. Contrast 
the two, colonel,** coming near him. 

Ho started back ns tho old man dropped (ho 
paper. His father's face was colorless. 

“This is enough,** cried Col. Leeds, in a 
voice hardly above a whisper. “1 understand 
you. You give up (ho affair?’* 

“ By no means.** 

“ Wo have failed. You nlono nro to blame.” 

“I could not force tho girl to inarry nic,” 
said (ho son, sulkily. 

Col. Leeds waved liis hand slightly, ns if put¬ 
ting any plea that his son might make aside 
dcflnitoly. It was n dangerous symptom to 
Frederick, that his father, in his white heat 
of passion, neither sworo nor moved, but sat 
steadily and silent. Tho spring win'd blew in 
softly, and the curtains waved. Tho two men 
looked each other full in tho eye for a moment. 
Then the younger one threw do\vn the flowers, 
and coming forward a step, leaned both his 
dainty hands on tho table, bringing his faoo 
on n level with his'father’s. 

Tho worst meaning of that focc was bared, 
perhaps, for tho first time in his life. Col. 
Leeds drew back. There wns a look of ogo, a 
depth of sharpness and cunning in tho face, 
that startled even him. 

“Is there no way to get nt this woman’s 
money, except by my marriage with her?” 
said tho son. 

“No, It is securely settled on herself. In 
three months she will bo of ngc. But this Is 
not all,” raising his hand, when Fred would 
have spoken. “In (lirco months I will bo 
literally a pauper. You asked less than a year 
to insure success. I risked all on this clinnce. 
Marry her, or go back to tho old gome, os I 
sholl hnvo to do.” 

“It is too Into for that. My fnco is known 
in every gnmbling-hDuso in Europe. This is a 
good chance,” hesitating. 

Tho case and wealth in this “good chanoo** 
had never risen so real before to Fred. Never 
had ho been tempted ns In (his moment. But 
I (his did not blind him to the other chance. “ If 
i I married her even secretly, (hero would bo no 
! guarding myself ogninst Wortlcy,” ho thought. 
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<<ThQ fullow oouM send mo to Siug-Siiig by a 
word; and ho would loso no tlmo in speaking 
that word.” 

. Tlio father caught his oyo again, as ho stood 
there, hcsUatiiig. 

<* I said to you boforo, that I know some 
secret objection to this niarringo existed. I 
know it now. Your manner betrays you, sir. 
Wouldn’t it bo wiser to trust in ino? I am on 
older and more skillful man than you. I may 
bo ablo to remove it. I ask you bcoauao wo 
are in (ho samo danger: wo aro going down to 
ruin together.” ' 

Fred stood quiet, while bis father spoke, 
looking thouglitfully at him. 

don't ask you for a son’s confidence in a 
father,” continued Col. Leeds. is too lato 
for that.” There was a curious change in the 
hard voice ns ho said this. 

“Yus,” said Fred, slowly. “I trust you and 
I, sir, aro loo wiso for ‘uny such scntmicntal 
folly.” 

Ho stopped there. lie had half a mind to 
unbosom himself of tho whole matter. The old 
man, if not so crafty, was more rcsoluto than 
ho, and would havo less scruple, perhaps, in 
disposing of this greasy wretch, Luisa. But 
nflor a minute’s reflection, ho kept his secret. 
Col. Leeds, ho know, might forgive his son for 
any vice; but for n folly—never. 

“I’d rather go to Sing-Siiig than tell him^ 
that I was taken in by a Dutoh dancing-girl, 
even when I was drunk,” ho thought. I 

“ I cannot confide in you, sir,” ho said, aloud. 
“But this I will say, that tho difficulty in tho 
way is one which is conclusive, and tho solo 


knowledge of it rests with Worllcy. lie has 
mo in a yoko that 1 cannot break.” 

“If Worllcy was out of tho way, then-“ 

“1 lloliovo I could marry Lofty at n month’s 
notice. Perhaps in a week’s. Women regard 
mo with more complacence then you do, sir,” 
ho said, siinporing. 

“ Perhaps so,” said his father, dryly. “You 
can go nov^ But stop. Is thor.o no other 
obstacle in your way than Worllcy?” 

“None.” 

Ho thought, as ho said this, of a doicn ways 
in which tho now loathsome, fat incubus, from 
Badon-Bedon, could bo got rid of forever, if 
only Wortloy oould bo prcvonlod from exposing 
biro. 

“Very woU, then. Wo understand each 
other. But you should havo told ino sooner.” 

“Perhaps I ought. But 1 did not know, till 
Worllcy came hack, you see, sir-” 

“Never mind,” interrupted his father, an¬ 
grily, with an impatient waive of his hand. 
“You’ve been making a fool of yourself,.some¬ 
how, I see; and the thing now is to get you out 
of tho scrape; not to listen to your excuses. I 
will think the matter over. I'm not a man to 
bo foiled. If Worllcy is tho only obstacle,” 
and ho stopped for a moment, looking his son 
meaningly in tho face, “if Wortloy is the only 
obstacle, why then,” with an oath, “ho must 
bo put out of tho way.” 

“I’m suro I’ve no objections,” answered the 
son, with a light laugh; and tinning, ho left 
the room, saying, as ho went, “Yes! Let him 
bo pul out of Iho woy.” 

(to db continubd.) 
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HOW BELLE MILLION FOUND HER HUSBAND. 

BY TUB AUTIIOB OF “DOUA’s COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


The heroine of every modern tale, to bo into- 
TeatiBg, must bo an hoirosa, a beauty, and n 
belle; and niino is no exception to tiio rulo. 
But Bello Million was no purse-proud heiresa. 
Sho was liuinblo and simple in many ways. 
Among her virtues was that of olmrity; not 
merely reckless liberality of hand, but a ten¬ 
dency to homely, old-fashioned deeds of mercy, 
done in person, with tender pity in voice and 
eye, that, atrango to say, seems to do more 
good than largo sums of money subscribed 
upon paper, and distributed by rulo. It was 
on ono of theso errands that sho camo upon a 
Subject with “a bad kind of fever,” which, 
communicated to her, proved to bo small-pox. 

For a person laboring under such a malady, 
there is no sympathy in really “good society.” 
Had the heiress BufTcred from a cold in the 
head, her door woiilil have been besieged with 
colls, inquiries, flattering attentions; but under 
the fear of this dread scourge, servants fled, 
friends held aloof, and the brown-stone man¬ 
sion, marked and guarded by tho police, was 
utterly dcscHcd. Of all the beauty’s admirers, 
Ujo belle’s companions, the heiress' followers 
and finttorers, none remained to aid licr in her 
dire afllictiohV but the good, faithful, childless 
aunt, with whom sho lived, and a scarred, Irish 
nurse. 

When at last she slowly recovered, after a 
fierce battle with tho disease, in which youth 
and n good constitution prevailed, it was with 
no disposition to assert Iier rigid to tho place 
sho had hold before. To her earnest, young 
mind thcro was no parallel for tho baseness, 
tho meanness, tho cowavdico of her friends: 
their desertion hurt her moro cruelly than sho 
knew: she spoke of it with eynical coolness, 
but sho felt it in her very heart of hearts. 

People, whoso daily fight is for life, and the 
moans to support it, cannot appreciate the agony 
this pelted creature endured, when sho first 
looked in her mirror. They would hardly bo 
just to what would seem to them a fanciful and 
intangiblo (rouble. But to Bello Million, tho 
sight of her scared, discolored faoo, was bit¬ 
terer than death. It represented to her tho 
loss of love, friendship, all tho sweet dreams 
of youth her girlish heart had cherished. It 
Bcomed (ho beginning of a new and dreary lifC| 


blighted by insolent pity, and darkened by 
suspicion; for sho still reloined her fortune, 
and hereafter would altribulo to il.s influence, 
sho said to herself, whatever kindly uotico or 
attention she might, in futurc^rcccivc. 

Happily tho girl was a Christian, and tho 
good woman who had been nioro thou a mother 
to her orphaned youth, Iiad taught her where 
to bring tho burden of her sorrow. AThcn she 
fell, orushed and weeping, in all the wcakncs.s 
of convnlcsccnco on tliat kfnd breast, at first 
sight of (ho altered aspect (bat sho fancied was 
to bo hers for life, tho elder know how to whip- 
per words of comfort, which, after awhile, were 
repeated not wholly in vain. 

But Bello could not keep her soro heart in 
silcnco, or hide her changed face forever from 
the gaze of her old assooiates. Sho pleaded 
with her unoloito travel, and her wish was law 
to (hat worthy man and his kind. wife. She 
could not, sho avorrciji hear to go out, even to 
obtain air and exercise. Sho hod no wish to 
live. Instead, she rather longed to die. The 
good couple, terrified, prepared, at once, to go 
to Kitropo. 

A litllo sailing vessel, bound for France, 
received (ho party, instead of the luxurious 
Havro steamer, for Bello had a morbid fear of 
meeting friends or ncquainlnnco on tho larger 
packets. Tho bustlo and cenfusion of tho 
wharf; tho soft, lapping sound of tho dark 
water; tho white ecn-lino far awoy, jj^st visible 
to her dim eyes; tho frogronco of tho salt air, 
and tho foreign odors of tho French cuisine 
close at hand; tho odd, stuffy interior, revealed 
by a brilliant, swinging-lnmp below tho hatch¬ 
way; tho smell of tropicol fruit unlading from 
a vessel lying near;‘nil these things excited 
our heroine wonderfully, for sho had been in 
(ho house for months, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and her nature wos ono keenly alive 
to plcoBurc. Unconsciously, sho was left be¬ 
hind by her undo and aunt, (ill, starting from 
her dreaming station, sho found herself alone 
at (ho foot of tho gnngway-plank. 

Turning, a llttlo alarmed, to follow (hem, 
her foot slipped, and sho would havo fallen 
many feet to a grave in tho dark water rip¬ 
pling beneath them, when, suddenly, n friendly 
arm interposed, a friendly volco said ebeer- 
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fully, *‘ThiH wny,” and sho was assisted up (ho 
plank, and placed, in safely, beside her friends. 

Ikllc slept, that night, more soundly then 
she had done for many weeks, and did npt 
wake till they were tossing on (ho brisk waves 
running far onl beyond (ho boy. Her maid, a 
faithful, elderly servant, the only onO her aunt 
Iiad taken, was just able to dress her, and Im- 
mediately sucoumbed to sea-sickness for the 
rest of tho voyage. 

Ifor undo took hor on deck, when her own 
comfortable breakfast was finished, and then, 
with a hasty excuse, loft her (o (ho enro of tho 
captain. She was hcl'sdf an excellent sailor, 
and thus, while her aunt and uncle wero in¬ 
valided by 8ca-8io|^ck8, was much on deck. 
There sho sat, watching tho bounding waves, 
so near to her dimmed sight, litonc, as sho 
fancied; but rctilly watched in turn by a self- 
constituted gunrdlon. 

llcllc, in her new humility, was tinconsclous 
that (ho sen-wind was freshening her faded 
cheek to a prettier pink than It had ever worn 
before. Sitting rapt in sad meditation on her 
allorcd fate, trying to keep her Ihoiiglits from 
dwelling on tho soro point, toward which (hey 
persistently tended, she wos sometimes aware 
of tho dork shadow lingering near. But at 
first sho did not identify it with tho kind 
stranger, who had olded hor on tho night of 
her embarkation. Sho had never told her | 
friends of that little adventure. It was tho | 
Olio secret sho liked to keep. Sho had never | 
quite known from what he had rescued her, 
and feared to think; yet sho remembered, with 1 
a thrill of pleasure, (ho helping hand, tho soft I 
voice, tho gentle (ouch, tho friendly guidance, | 
(ho sweet protediion coming from flio strong | 
and powerful to tho weak and blind; and sho | 
romcDibcrcd all this tho more, because it was 
(ho first she had, over received, dedicated! 
wholly to herself, indcpcndontly of her ex-! 
trinsio advantages. It was (ho woman, not 
tho bollc, or tho heiress, to whom (his kind¬ 
ness had been given! Now and again, as (ho 
voyage went on, sho'received help in smoll, 
iinobtrusivo ways, from tho samo source; and 
it made her bcliive there ^^as still some good¬ 
ness left in tho world. ' ^ 

It is qiiito proper (hot tho reader should 
know more of this unseen guardian. He was 
an Englishman, and (ho only passenger beside 
Belle’s party. Bat bo ato with (ho captain, for 
Bello’s undo had stipulated for a (able for 
'tlicmsolvcs; and hence Belle, as yet, know not 
whether ho was ono of tho officers, or not. t/p 
to twenty-three he had been a mcro nothing, 


a country gentleman’s younger son, attracting 
and inviting littlo notice. A series of unex¬ 
pected deaths had suddenly, however, placed 
Arthur Winstanlcy next in succession to a great 
estate hnd a title; and immediately, before, in¬ 
deed, his deep mourning made it really decent, 
the great, young student became the fashion. 

Followed, feted, flattered, openly angled for 
by manoeuvring mammos and bold beauties, 
half in love with life, half disgusted with it, 
tho new recruit of society lingered through a 
few’seasons, and then disappeared as untrom- 
mclcd 08 ho came. While Jiis little W’orld of 
London was wondering what had become of 
him, ho had donned n traveler’s suit to go all 
around (ho world, ond resuino those dearly- 
loved scienliflo studies his sudden burst of 
prosperity had interrupted. For half a dozen 
years ho had wandered to his heart’s content; 
and now was on his way home, a littlo cynical 
Btin, it must bo confessed, as to women; at 
least, ho had been, when ho took passogo on 
(his vessel; and he had token passage in It, in 
preference to a steamer, because ho supposed* 
ho would be alone. But his cynicism was fast 
departing now. There was, it is true, nothing 
bcautiM, in (ho ordinary senso of (ho word, 
in (his quiet, little American girl; and yet, in 
some way, sho attracted him inorq than ony 
ho had ever known.' It was sweet to do her a 
Bcrvico; to rcccivo her gentle gratitudoj to 
watch her (rusting dependence upon liis care. 
It wos pleasant to an artistic eye like'liis, to 
800 tho picturo sho unconsciously made, sitting 
in her accustomed place; tho soft, graceful out¬ 
lines of het* figure, seen against (he clear back¬ 
ground of (bo sky; her gray dress of strong 
serge, falling in folds a sculptor could not 
have improved; her idle hands loosely folded 
in her lap, a fair contrast (6 (ho dark^ coarse 
material on which (hcy'i^csticd; her dollcnto 
face, half-hidden by tho cto^'o libo'd, arranged 
carefully, by loving hands, to shade (ho hlom- 
ishes of hor illness from sight, and beneath 
whidwthc waving, silken hair was blowing out 
in the sea-wind, that touched with red (ho 
pale, young cheek. She could think, this glr1,« 
ho said io himself. Sho could feel, and yet 
repress her feelings and her thoughts, so (hat 
(hey should not overflow in weak, washy com¬ 
monplaces upon tho unhappy persons nearest 
her. lie had watched her for days before ho 
heard her speak a word, and yet, in tho 
changes of her eloquent face, he had divined 
all this. She suited him. ffe was a reserved 
man. liking silence always better than speech, 
and he almost loved her for hors. 
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Tlio captain, at last, made a change, by in¬ 
troducing them. The captain was tbo politest 
of men, but bo bad an incflicicnt memory. Ho 
had been deputized, by the agonized undo, 
when compelled, on that first day, by sca-sick- 
ncss, to go below to wntcb over her. But with 
Into French gallantry, bow different from the 
reputed, he had flown to liis duties, when they 
first required him, and given bis charge no 
further thought. It occurred to him, at last, 
ns wo have said, that they ought to bo mndo 
acquainted; and ho now performed the ofHco 
of introduction accordingly. 

Bello was startled by (inding that the person 
by her side, on whoso unobtrusive services sho 
had learned to depend, was not nn officer of 
the ship, ns sho had supposed, but n stranger, 
whoso pity had been aroused by her helpless¬ 
ness. She WAS not only startled, she was pain¬ 
fully shocked. The light left her musing face, 
and n,dark-rcd shadow of shame swept over it 
instead. She turned her head, half haughtily, 
with something of her old pride of beauty and 
power, toward the man who had thus dared 
assist her in her low estate. Then, remem¬ 
bering his delicate kindness, and her own loss 
of the charms that could attract such courtesy, 
sho put out a tremulous little hand, in rocog- 
nition of nil she would not nomo, and thanked 
him with something of humility. 

After nil, Bello was n little unjust. Arthur 
AVinstanley did not even know her name, it 
had been so caricatured by the French cap¬ 
tain’s pronunciation. Nor was ho sufficiently 
familiar with American affairs to bo aware 
that tho bald-headed, little, old gentleman 
down bolow, suffering agonies of sen-sickness, 
was tho solo remaining head of the great house 
of Million Brothers, ns tho pale girl in gray 
WAS its only heiress. Ho was still further from 
^recognizing in hor tho hello, whoso fame had 
reached him when ho first landed in America, 
and whoso acquaintance he then persistently 
avoided. 

As it w'as, ho loved her. The sudden change 
In her countenance, when they were intro¬ 
duced, struck him breathless with tho disco¬ 
very of this now emotion. Love had entered 
his soul, and filled it, during tho hours of 
silent companionship, and until now ho knew 
it not. When her face, with its transient shade 
of trouble, w'ns withdrawn, ho fell how blank 
was nil the space between sea and sky; when 
it dawned, next day,.above tho dirty hatch¬ 
way, tho sun arose for him; and he would not 
have exchanged tho look, half of recognition, 
half of reserve, from those darkened eyes, or 


the conscious flush on that usually pule cheek, 
for all the opportunities of his past, all the 
promises of his future. 

As for Bello Million, she moved more cau¬ 
tiously. It would not do for a great heiress to 
fling her heart away on a stranger, a mere ad¬ 
venturer, very probably, who hod hoppened to 
befriend her. Nor was it likely that the only 
really hnndsomo man she had ever seen, for 
so, with her half-blind eyes, sho at once de¬ 
cided him to bo, should fancy n faded wreck 
of health and beauty, like herself. Therefore, 
with firm resolve, she repressed his continued 
attentions, and thereby put tho last link in tho 
chain of his captivation. 

Ho told his lovo all tho sooner, however, for 
he felt that sho was learning daily to do with¬ 
out him; (hat her health was becoming more 
firmly established, her eyesight getting clearer. 
Ho feared that tho charm of her sweet depend- 
cnco would soon bo altogether gone, unless ho 
strove forever to renew it. They wore alone 
on (ho deck, amid a rising storm, when he 
spokf. Neither saw tho coming tempest, so 
deeply were they absorbed in other thoughts. 
Not even tho noises of (ho coming gale aroused 
(hem: tho creaking timbers of tho laboring 
ship, (ho fury of wind and wave*, tho straining 
of cords, tho flapping of canvas, tho voioes ot 
half A score of men. But,each heard (ho low 
tones of tho other, ns a certain question was 
asked and answered; urged, it seemed, in vain. 

‘‘I cannot,” said Belle, at tho closo of (he 
long interview; and Arthur Winstanloy left 
her at last. Yet ho suspcolcd that sho loved 
him. He could not understond her persistent 
refusal, however, for sho had been even more 
positive, after Ins mention of his rank and ex¬ 
pectations. Ho was angry, hurt, and sore; 
and in that mood left hor. 

She fancied him gone forever, and war glad 
of tho momentary strength and obstinacy that 
had enabled her to persist in rejecting him. 
But her self-satisfaction did not lost long. Her 
heart began to tremble at tho desolate pros¬ 
pect of (ho fixture, and she was made aware 
that sho loved him, by tho fast growing an¬ 
guish sho experienced. For tho first time 
sinco ho had saved her life, and earned the 
claim upon it, that she would now deny, she 
felt utterly alone and helpless. Sho dared 
not bolicvo his confessions, yet sho could not 
wholly forget his earnestness. She never 
dreamed but that ho know of her great wealth. 
She firmly bolieved he saw her oKcred face, 
but ignored it in order to secure her fortune. 

Meantime tho storm increased; but to her 
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unnoticed; for she had'hidden her face in her 
hands. Tears wore streaming between her 
fingers faster than the drops of rain, which 
were already beginning to descend. Tho night 
had fallen black around. Kalf an hour, per¬ 
haps, had passed. Suddenly, tho angry hiss 
and roar of tho elements was drowned by a 
sudden louder sound, tho crash of a great 
wave, that, bursting liko a thunderbolt abOTO 
them, sent tho vessel reeling, sideways, with a 
mighty shock, that flung tho kneeling girl, 
helpless, across the deck. Drenched, gasping, 
perishing, she would have been swept over¬ 
board by die overwliclining flood on whicli 
she floated, but for a strong arm, which caught 
her, and held her fast to tho mast, against 
whioh both now o^ng. Well she know that 
firifi, strong hold. In that hour of death, as 
Dcllo thought it, pride, vain-glory, and bypo' 
crisy, were utterly forgotten. Her heart con¬ 
fessed Us weakness. With a sob and a broken 
word, she clung to her deliverer, and begged 
him to forgivo her; and heard through all tho 
uproar of hoaving surge, tho dear voice reply¬ 
ing, “My love! wo will die or bo saved to¬ 
gether!” 

Saved they were. Tho vessel rlghtod directly, 
tho tons of Water left the decks, and it was pos¬ 
sible, once more, to walk. Half-drowned, but 
otherwise seemingly not greatly discommoded, 
Hello made her w’ay, or rather was helped, to 
tho gangway. Her deep-sea bath (it must have 


boon that, of course) had washed tho clearest, 
deepest tint of rose into her pale face, and had 
swept (or was it lovef) tho mists from her 
eyes, so that she sprang another Venus, os it 
were, from the wnves. 

Time passed before her friends were compe¬ 
tent to see this change, or comprehend tho 
facts that led to them. Weeks of rest w’crc 
required, of absolute bodily case, and high 
feeding, before tbeso victims of her whim were 
so far recovered as to understand their niece's 
circumstances, and make the explanations ne¬ 
cessary, on her behalf. And in those weeks, 
tlio euro begun on sVip-board was completed. 
Tho drooping invalid had become a lovely, 
rosy girl, who did her lover’s taste credit in 
all the scenes amid which ho led her. 

Hello is now a countess. Hut society has 
not yet quite found out tho truth about her 
marriage. Qossip, on this side of tho Atlantic, 
reporta that she wedded a foreigner, that she 
lost her looks, that she is not coming back to 
her native country ogain. I cftnnot think how 
her English homo can spare her; and yot somo 
ship must bring her over (he sea, to gladden 
the hearts of two dear relatives here, who can¬ 
not die in pcaoo till they have seen her; and 
then you will realize how tho heiress, tho 
belle w ithout her following, (ho beauty behind 
a cloud, or rallicr the sweet woman, independ¬ 
ently of nil her extrinsic advantages, won tho 
love that has glorified her Ufo ever since. 
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MY ELDElltiY LOVER. 

1ST FBAHK LBE BBNBUiaT. 


Wk went to look nt tho house. The house 
suited end there not being any (ircsomo 
maaculine will to keep ua in u state of doubt, 
hy suggestions of leaky roofs, or smoky chira- 
ncys, or ony other pretext for shilly-shallying, 
wc look tho house that very morning for five' 
months, and before nightfall were established 
iheroin with our helonguigs, namely, three 
trunks, n box of books, an ancient brown 
llirush, and old Hannah, who had formerly 
been my nurse, an<l was now our housekeeper 
and autocrat generally. 

It was a little village nestled in tho shadow 
of (he Cattskills. AVhen tho sun went down, 
wo were 6Uting*in our parlor, over a quiet 
eup of tea? and Tim, tho bird, singing in tho 
window as loudly ns if he wished to prove to 
tho hosts of robins in tho garden, how Httlo 
their melodics wore worth compared to those 
of a tliriisli, that had been properly educated 
among hand-organs and humans. 

Aunt Marjorie was tho dearest old-maid re¬ 
lative that ever anybody owned. Naturally, to 
tijo wisdom of not quite eighteen years, like 
ndne, she seemed very ancient; but I havo 
since decided that thirty-eight was not exactly 
the ago of Methuselah, though it appeared so 
then. She was a pretty woman, too, only 
rather pale; and her brown eyes had an ab¬ 
sent, cold look, ns eyes do that havo never 
been lighted up by the dreams which youth 
ought to know. Aunt Mnrjorlo considered 
f herself an elderly woman, and was willing so 
to do, though sho looked a great deal younger, 
in her sobcr-colorcd gowns, than many an old 
frump, going about with bare elbows, liko a 
now sort of writing Implement, and displaying 
as many bones in (heir necks os a whole family 
of skeletons ought to pos9c.sB. 

There was an odd thing about aunt Marjorlo' 
—sho had never been in love. I might not have : 
bolieved another woman, who told mo such a 
thing of herself; hut nfint Marjorie’s word was i 
to be taken without salt. I used to pity her i 
exceedingly for having missed that experience, i 
1 had been in love half a dozen times, at least, | 
and liked it very much; and I always felt that' 
she had been outrngeoualy cheated by the old | 
Jade, Destiny. But Marjorie never pitied her-1 
self, and seemed very well satisfied to take life ! 


as it came. To bo sure, sho had never had 
much time, until lately, to wonder and lament, 
for from tho day sho was sixteen she had always 
been living for somebody else, ns hard ns shs 
could live. Sho had had an invalid mother, 
and a brother with a broken back, and ns soon 
as they died, moro distressed relatives came 
along, and after tho othcr^ were comfortably 
under tho sod, she had mo to take enro of, my 
parents having got rid of the responsibility by 
dying, loo. A weary handful Hannah says I 
was—as far back as my memory serves, I am 
obliged to confess that she tclLs the truth. 

So now I was grown up. I was past seven¬ 
teen, and wo still lived together; but aunt 
Marjorie had been cheated out of her season 
for love-dreams and nonsense. Each lime I 
was newly in love—how often (hat had been 
within the last two years I will not try to 
count. I pitied her more and more, and was 
excessively patronizing, and told long stories 
for her edification; and she was always tho 
most charming confidant in tho work!. 

But I don’t seem to gel to tho point. I wanted 
to tel! you of myself, and 1 am all the while 
gossiping obout tho love passages that my aunt 
did not have. I'll try it again. 

My name is Emily Vane, but there Is nothing 
of the weather-cock about me. I change my 
mind frequently, but I always havo a good 
reason for it. Aunt Marjorie’s name was Vane, 
loo, ns was right and ^proper, since she was my 
father’s sister. 1 used to wonder what sho 
thought about^ as sho never had any love 
afTnirs; and how could novels and poetry in¬ 
terest her, since she could not comprehend 
their mysteries? And now she never would; 
Fnto had cheated her; she was thirty-eight 
years old. Oh! a dreadful age! There was 
nothing for her to do but stand aside and see 
me live my romance out. I was very magnani¬ 
mous; I told her all about my loves, and my 
plans, and the novel life I monnl to experience— 
and she was always interested. Sometimes, 
in thinking over our conversations, I would be 
astonished to discover that she bad guided me 
by her judgment, for all she know nothing about 
such things, and I was so wonderfully wise. 

But here I go again, wandering like a weak- 
minded wind; and nil I meuni to tell about was 
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my lifo that aiimmcr, beginning with the dny j 
wo settled down nt CtoTcr Cottogc, ns con* j 
tcntcdly ns if we had boon tbo littio pigs in ! 
the old story. I nm sorry, for the snkc of my i 
comparison, that pigs were tho nnlmals spoken I 
of; blit let that go! 

After tea, nunt Marjorio went up to ficr room < 
to put her things in order, but I felt too indo* 
lent for any such exertion, so I slipped out 
into tho garden, nnd wandered through the 
orchard nt (he back of (ho house, nnd wns de¬ 
lighted with everything I saw. Finally, I sat 
down under tho npplo'trccs, nnd looked at tho 
beautiful landscape spread out below: (henar¬ 
row valley shut in by (ho towering hills; a 
lovely river in the distance; nnd n soft purple 
hato gathering about that mado it like an cn- 
clirnlted scene. 

I was imagining a wonderful picture, which 
I meant to pnint some dny, nnd a beautiful 
poem (hat I intended to write, and a symphony 
(hat I would compose, and all sorts of exalted 
fancies, when there was a noise ns If the world 
had como to an cud, and (ho orchard wall fallen 
in tho crash; nnd, worse than all, tho bark of 
a great dog, which wns not to bo borne with 
equanimity, if instant death In (ho general dis¬ 
solution of the univero wns. 

Clatter—bang; dog barking again. I was 
Just ready to run, when I heard a man’s voice 
exclaim, 

**The deuco!” 

Then I stood still; I was angVy at tho idea 
of having niy privacy thus invaded, that I for¬ 
got my fears. I just took time to remember 
thfit it was like a bit out of a sensation novel; 
then I called boldly, 

“Who’s there?" and stood ready to run if 
the dog barked again. 

“lie quiet, Nero," I heard tho male voice 
command—and it was n very deep, musical 
voice; so I thought I would make another point 
in the novel by stepping out from niy covert 
at^d confronting tho youth. I remember dis¬ 
tinctly deciding that he had blue eyes nnd 
golden hoir—for my last hero was swarthy as n 
corsair, and (he female mind requires variety. 

More muttered words; strangled growls from 
(he dog; then, In a tragic voice, I cried, 

“ Who conies? Speak, I say." 

I thought that sounded more Hko a melo¬ 
drama than it did like Cometh up ns a Flower, 
or one of Annie Thomas* novels, nnd I was an¬ 
noyed at myself. I tried to think of something 
witty and annihilating to say, but I couldn’t; 
so out I stepped, nnd tripped over a blnck- 
borVy-vino, and nearly fell on my nose; and 


the big bark bootned out again; nnd instead ot 
saying anything, I squealed like a guinea pig— 
and the nasty vino tore a hole in one of iny 
stockings. 

When I recovered my equilibrium, 1 found 
myself face to face with a great Newfoundland 
dog, with his mouth open in stupid wonder, 
nnd a (all man, who had his mouth open in 
astonishment. But away went my romance. 
Tho hero was, at least, forty, his face did not 
look old, but his hair was n little gray, (hough 
it did curl. 

“I beg ten tlionsand pardons," said he. “I 
hod no idea there wns anybody here! I live 
in the next house, nnd am in (he habit of going 
through (he orchard on my way down tho hill." 

Tho blnokbcrry-vinc was scratching my legs; 
I was conscious (hat my dress was showing tny 
torn hose; so all I could do was to grin idioti¬ 
cally, and say, 

“Yes.” 

“T fell in getting over tho wall," purFued 
tho stranger, “and'l^cro fell over me. I hope 
I didn’t frighten you.” . 

t only grinned idiotically once mere, nnd 
this time I said, 

“No." 

Then (ho nasty, old, grny-haired wretch 
bowed, nnd whistled to his dog, and said, 

“If you will permit, I will trespass (his 
time, but I promise to prove a more civil 
neighbor in future." 

, Through .(he orchard he went, leaped over 
the wall, and disappeared down tho hill. I 
looked at my stockings. As I expected, they 
were dreadfully torn. 1 bounced into (ho 
house, nnd wns cross as a bear all the even¬ 
ing, nnd alarmed nunt Marjorie by informing 
her that we had n horrid old white-haired man 
for a neighbor, who wns either a madman, or 
a burglar, nnd I rather thought both. Bui 
Hannah happened to hear me, and with her 
usual impertinence spoke up, 

“No, indeed. Miss Kmily; the new girl was 
telling mo about him. He’s a Mr. Cromlin, 
and comes hero every summer; she says he’s 
a proper nice man." 

I looked in a very dignified way at Hannah, 
but Hannah was not in the least subdued. 

“ You’ve torn your dress," said she; “ what 
a caroleis child you be! I declare, Mies 
Emily, you ought to leave off jumping about 
80 —you’re n’most grown up now." 

I should have been glad to wave Hannah 
out of (ho room with a gesture of command: 
but ns I knew it would only result in her tell¬ 
ing me “not to be silly," 1 walked away with 
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great dignity, nnd beard her confide to aunt 
Marjorie, 

** Era’ly ’ll always bo a baby—it’s the way 
with short girls.” 

Now my height was a tender point with me, 
ond 1 was more angry than ever, and consoled 
myself by getting up a respectable hatred for 
the man, who had been the means of bringing 
such varied and unendurable humiliations 
upon mo. 

Would anybody believe a creature could have 
such ill-luck, and be so tormented! The very 
next day, old Judge Bokcr, who was staying 
in the village, came out to call on us, and 
brought that detestable Cromlln man in with 
him; and when I went down into the parlor, 
there ho was; and when aunt Marjorie intro¬ 
duced us, ho said, unconcernedly, 

“ I hope you have forgiven the fright I gave 
you Inst night.” 

I looked daggers at him, and answered with 
n drawl, 

“I don’t remember! ‘Oh, yes! now I do. 
You were with the big dog.” 

Then I didn’t talk to him any more, only to 
speak when ho addressed mo; and, in spite of 
my dignity, ho would do that as often as 
ho pleased. Tho old judge seemed mightily 
amused at my answers; but aunt Mnrjorio 
once }r twice looked a little grave, though, of 
course, 1 did not mean to bo tought how to 
treat a man by an old maid who never had a 
love affair, when I had been engaged thre^ 
times. It wasn't reasonable, and for awhile 
1 was inclined to think that aunty was getting 
like tho old cats in books, who hate their 
young lady relatives; but I got over that, and 
WAS somewhat ashamed of having indulged tho 
fancy. 

Thot was tho first visit Mr. Cromlin paid us, 
but it was by no means tho last. Indeed, I 
may say that ho ruBhed along toward an intl- 
mato nequnintanoo as rapidly as ho could, by 
all tho dcviocs that would suggest themselves 
(o tho natural clumsiness of tho masculino 
mind. It took mo some time to got over the 
dislike, which tho manner of our first mooting 
had naturally given me; but I did gradually, 
and ho scorned quite grateful, os was right 
and proper. If there had been anybody gooso 
enough to chant his praises incessantly, I dare 
say I should have hated him to tho end of tho 
chapter; but that was not aunt Marjorie’a way, 
and, old Hannah, having a deep-rooted aver¬ 
sion to everything masculine, never exhausted 
greater commendation upon him, than to say 
**that he was well enough for a man,” and 


that only when ho prosonted her with early 
vegetables from his hot-bed, or made himself 
agreeable in some equally tangible fashion. 

I told aunt Marjorie, at first, tliat I could not 
abide him; but sho did not attempt to arguo me 
out of my dislike. 

“ Ho ecems inclined to bo very polite and 
friendly,” she said, “so I don’t think you 
ought to allow him to sco that you aro preju¬ 
diced Against him. Wo need not accept his 
invitations to drivo and walk, unless you 
choose.” 

Of course, as she did not force him on me, I 
could SCO that it was my duty not to bo rude, 
Qn(^ gradually wo grew very good friends. He 
really was not old-looking, after all, I disco¬ 
vered, though his hair did show a littlo gray, 
but ho WAS so tall and huiidsomo that 1 got 
over thinking of him as elderly. 

Matters went on beautifully for as much as 
six weeks, which is a long tiino for a woman 
to agree with any man But after that I began 
I to havo my own littlo soruplcs nnd troubles, 
though for awhile I kept them oven from aunt 
; Marjorie. Of course, you know what was tho 
matter. At least, you do if you are a young 
woman, and can sympathize with me. That 
: stupid man was doing what all his stupid sex 
will—getting in love. Oh, dear mo! after tho 
; first light broke on mo, and I could think tho 
matter over, it was useless to employ tho par- 
tioiplc, as if it were a business just begun and 
1 not near a consummation, tho silly creaturo 
had fallen over head and cars into tho most 
I tremendous sort of insanity. It was so foolish 
of him. At first I was so much v.oxed with his 
; folly, that I could not even bo sorry; but after 
; a little, I reasoned myself into a better state of 
I mind, and could, at least, feel pity. Of course, 

I there was no possibility of my going beyond 
I that: tho idea was too absurd. Why, if ho 
: slopped to think, or had any faculty of tho sort 
: left, ho must perceive it himself. 

I meditated a groat deal about tho matter, 

I and tried very hard to find out what it was 
l.bcst for mo to do. It seemed only cruelty to 
; show him, by a sudden and decided ohango of 
I manner, that I had discovered his soorct. If 
; ho had been twenty-five, I should not have 
hesitated to do that; but I had read in so many 
novels, what a serious thing loro is to a man 
who is getting toward middlo-ago, that I was 
frightened at the idea of doing onylhing which 
might make him desperate. But it was very 
foolish of him; 1 could not help saying that, 
though I was so sorry. I declare, I could not 
sleep a wink that night for thinking about it, 
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BO I sat .up nnd read (ho last volume of a new 
novel; and how I did ory over it, for in a sort 
of way it was n parallel case to mine, only the 
heroine married the man out of pity! 1 did 
wonder a little whether I ought to do that; but 
os I was always able to look at every side of a 
Bubjcct, I could see that such wenknesa would 
be fatal to him and me. My wretchedness 
would only make him more miserable; so, when 
I decided that ho must bo refused, I rcftlly fell 
I was doing a hcroio thing in not snatching at 
martyrdom, ns so many girls would have done, 
who had not my ability to take in every bear¬ 
ing of h subject presented for serious con- 
siderntion. 

Luckily, the next day, Mr. Cromlin was 
absent, so I had time fully to study my line 
of conduct, and be able to presorvo my usual 
manner toward him. I decided that would bo 
best. All I could do was to prevent his speak¬ 
ing onl ns long ns 1 could possibly prevent it. 
Of course, tho denouement must come nt Inst; 
but if 1 could defer it till near the time of our 
departure, it would make matters much ploa- 
snntcr for nil parties. 

Well, ho returned, and ho was in such an 
ecstatic state when ho came to tho house, that 
I was really afraid aunt Marjorip would dis¬ 
cover his secret. I did wish that it was possi¬ 
ble for mo to whisper a warning word to him, 
for his own sake. IIo was very kind and 
delightfully attentive; in spite of my troubled 
mind, I could not help enjoying tho amuse- 
inents he was always providing for us. Nothing 
looked better than his courtesy to aunt Mnr- 
joiio; I could sco that it was altogether on 
my account; but it was very nice of him. 
Actually, if she had been a young lady, ho 
could not hnvo appeared more pleased with her 
society. Sometimes, when ho onmo, I used to 
mnko excuses for not going down. I thought 
it better to accustom him to* getting on without 
my society, and it was wonderful how well ho 
liid tho restlessness*'I knew ho felt. I could 
hear him loughing and talking, till it mndo 
my heart aoho to think whnta hollow mockery 
it was, and how liko a novel, onfy much more 
thrilling and dramatic. At last I used to dread 
being left alone with him, for I knew that ho 
would not bo able to control himself much 
longer; that tho secret which was on his lips 
W'ould burst out in spite of his control, and I 
should have to make him unutterably wretched; 
and I never was ono of your hard-hearted girls 
that delight in giving pain. 

Ono evening, wo had been out to walk, and 
met several young people from tho village; and 


that foolish fellow turned rusty because I 
talked with Dr. Olcsson, and made a prctcnco 
of devoting himself to aunt Marjorie; but, dear 
me, it was such a wretched pretence. I could 
see that he was just as miserable and jealous 
as ho could be. 

Tho people came in and staid awhile, but 
aunty had a headache, and went away (o her 
room, and I sat in mortal dread that Mr. Crom¬ 
lin would not go with tho others. I fell a sort 
of presentiment that ho would stay and do 
something foolish, and I was as correct as if I 
had been clairvoyant, and could read his mind 
liko a book. 

The others wont and ho staid. I felt myself* 
begin to tremble from head to foot, but I remem* 
bored (hat if ho did speak, it was my duty to 
end tho matter then and there; and I must bo 
firm, however much his suffering pained me. 

1 chatted and laughed, liko a crazy thing, I 
was so nervous, but ho sat grave and solemn ns 
a statue, and that made mo worse still. But it 
was more unendnrablo when ho began to talk, 
for it was plain what nn cfforl ho made to speak 
of ordinary, things; so I flew off to (ho piano 
and began—played nil sorts of bits from Jiarbe 
Dime —anything to keep him quiet. At last I 
looked up and there ho stood by me, looking as 
pnlo ns a ghost, with such anxious eyes. 

“Miss Emily,” ho said, and his voice trem¬ 
bled a little, “I wish you would listen to me 
for a moment.” 

It was coming. Oh, dear, if ho only wouldn’t! 
I tried to laugh, and ran my fingers down (ho 
keys. 

“ Whal a solemn tone,” said I, (hough It was 
very hard work fo speak playfully; and I felt 
liko nn actress doing comedy, when she has a 
dreadful tragedy hidden in* her real life, 
“Couldn't possibly listen, when you talk liko 
that, and look like your own tomb-stone.” 

“ He good-natured, and don’t mind my looks,” 
said ho; “I nm too much in earnest to attempt 
further concenlmont.” 

“ Hut I do Qiind,” I answered, trying to gain 
n little more time “I can’t bear solcranity—it 
worries my nerves.” 

“ But this need not worry you,” said ho. 

For half a second, I was vexed. Had he so 
much masculine conceit, that, in spite of my 
caution, ho really supposed ho had only to 
speak to make mo willing to listen? Then t 
thought that could not be, and I did not snub 
him, but I could not hear him talk then; I had 
got too norvous, and I wanted to be perfectly 
composed, 80 that oven while I (old him how 
hopeless his dream was, I might assure him of 
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my friendship nnd sympathy, and calm his 
distress by iny wisdom and sensible advice. 

I rose from the piano and said, 

"Dlcss me, it is drcnOftilly late! You must 
not stay another minute.” 

“Just listen-” 

“No, no,” I interrupted, putting my finger 
in my cars; “not n word—the clock has struck < 
eleven, and I am always deaf as a post after ; 
that.” 

lie looked vexed, so I was less sorry for him. ; 

“ I did not think you would treat mo like! 
this, when you see how much in earnest 1 am," : 
.ho said. | 

“Now don’t be cross,” I ordered, “else I’ll' 
treat you worse. I’ll show you how wicked I 
can bo. I’ll li.ston, then, I promiso; and I’m 
sure it is very good of me-” 

“ Yes, nnd I tiinnk you,” ho put in, before I 
could finish. 

“Hut not to-night,” said I; “if it was only 
to punish you for interrupting me.” 

*• Hut-” 

“Nowbo good, nnd don’t tense me,” I urged. 
“I will listen—indeed, I will, though I wish 
you wouldn’t tell me nnything solemn. Oh! it 
would be so much better if you would not—so 
much bettor.” 

“ What do you mean?” ho asked, sternly. 

“I didn’t mean to say that, at all events,” 
said I, getting a little confused. “ Now please 
to go at once; Hannah will want to shut up 
the house.” 

“ Hut Hannah says you will always do ns you 
please,” returned ho, smiling. 

“ Hut I mean to bo good; I’ve turned over a 
new leaf, and Hannah is cross for a week if I 
keep her up; besides, aunt Mnrjorio has n 
headache, nnd I ought to go to her; please let 
mo go.” 

“You arc very thoughtful nnd kind,” said 
ho. “I ought not to have detained you; she 
may want something—I was wrong to slay.” 

Now that WAS very nice of liiin, and spoko 
volumes for his amiable disposition! 

“Good-night,” said I, kindly. “Remember, 
we are always friends.” 

“Friends? Yes, I hope so—I have need to 
hope so.” 

His voice shook again, nnd ho held my hand 
so tight that I was sorry I had given it to him; 
but he restrained himself, and added gently, 

“Say good-night for me to, Miss Vnno. I 
wish her plonsnnt dreams.” 

He went away wilhonl a word, nnd I flow up 
stairs, so nervous nnd excited that I did not 
quite know what I was about. Aunty was in 


bed. I could soo her face looking pale in the 
moonlight, but she said her head was better. 

“Mr. Cromlin has just gone?” said she. 

“Yes,” said I, and gavo her his message; 
then, all of a sudden, I broke down, and begun 
to laugh nnd cry at once. 

Aunty was so frightened by my absurdity, 
that she turned ns white as a ghost, ond begged 
mo to (ell her what was (ho matter. So out it 
; came, though I had meant to keep hb secret. 

; I told her what I was afraid of, nnd Iiow liurd 
; I had tried to keep the man from rushing on 
; to a disoppointmont; nnd she listened in (lie 
; most nlteiitivo way, in spito of her hcndnclio, 

; which 1 knew was dreadful, by the look in her 
: eyes. She said very little, but advised me to 
; go to bed nnd sleep, and forget nil about it. 

1 “Hut'I am very nnbnppy,” said I. “You 
I are, aunty—yo)^ aro growing elderly, nnd Imve 
your fcolingH under proper control; but I nm 
so i.npulsivo, and it makes mo wrciclicd to 
think of bringing misery on anybody.” 

“ Yes,” sho answered, shndjng ^lor eyes with 
her hniu^s, “ 1 am growing elderly—^you aro 
right." 

Sho added some wprd.s that I did not catch; 
but when I asked her what sho had said, sho 
only replied, 

“My head aches so that I can’t romcm'oor. 
Go to bed, dear girl. God bless you!” 

I was quito touched by her kinducss, for her 
voice sounded full of tears; nnd I knew that 
sho pitied me for being placed in such a dis¬ 
tressing position. I offered to sit by her nnd 
bathe her head, but sho would not permit it, 
and hurried me away, sho was so anxious tliat 
I should not bo any more troubled, dear, old 
thing! 

I went to bed, but I did not expect to sleep 
a wink, nnd I nm sure I don’t know how it hap¬ 
pened that I did;>but I was lost the moment 
my head touched the pillow, and I never woke 
till Hannah thumped, HHo the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, at my door next morning. 

Aunty was not down to breakfast. Hpr head 
was so bad that sho had told Hannah not to let 
me come in, because she was in hopes to sleep: 
after that sho should be quite herself again. 
I had a dreadfully lonesome day, nnd was in 
mortal fear, each moment, that Cromlin would 
appear; but ho did not; nnd in the nfternuon 
Hannah told me that sho had. scon him drive 
toward the village. 

Aunt Mnrjorio came down to tea, but went 
back tp her room again; so I started .opt for a 
walk, In hope.*) to avoid Mr. Cromlin. , 1 went 
through the orchard, and met him face to face. 
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]Ic looked eo troubled nnd dazed, (bat 1 could 
hnvo cried, and I began to think (lint this state 
of (hitigK could not go on. f must have pence. 
If ho would bo silly ho must, and 1 would end 
tlic matter. 

" I was just coining to your house,” said he. 
haye been busy all day, in the village, about 
some tircsomo land I own.” 

“ Don’t speak disrespectfully of your posses* 
sions,” said I. “Property is a good thing.” 

“Pcs,” returned ho; “and just now I am 
more thankful for having it than ever.” 

1 know what ho meant. I could not bo silent, 
for fear he should misinterpret it, so I said, in 
a rather frozen way, 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yos,” ho went on, quickly. “I think you 
know why. You must hnvo seen tho (ruth, for 
I am a very poor dissembler—you have seen?” 

“ There nro truths ono does not wish to sec,” 
said I, speaking as sternly ns I could, for I 
wanted him, from (ho outset, to understand 
wimt his fate must be. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said ho; 
“ond I can’t stop now to ask.” 

“Miss Kinily,”'ho said, directly, “I must 
speak! I am a coward, an elderly fool; but I 
could not go to hfdrjorio first. Sho hhs avoided 
me lately, {rented mo with so much reserve (hat 
1 got afraid! Oh! bo frank with me—tell mo if 
,yoii bc1I6Vo'*(hcro is any hopet I havo been 
sure, for apmo time past, that you hod disco- 
vdrod '^y Sderbt, and I believed you would bo 
my friend. Shall I speak? Is there any hope? 
If I Were younger, I might bear tho disappoint¬ 
ment better; but falling in love is a serious 
business, when a man gets to bo forty.” 

I did not know wdiat to say—I was eo sorry 
for him. Ho did not give mo muoli time. Pre¬ 
sently ho cried out in a violent way, 

“Toll mo tho truth. Your silcnoo is like a 
confirmation of my fears. Do you believe there 
is any chanco fpr'me-^that Marjorlo could bo 
brought to caro for mo? Oh, Emily, child! I 


would bo so good to her—I would try to make 
her happy.” 

; * The trees went rduild, the sky enmo down. I 
: felt os if I had fallen out of a balloon. ITliat 
; an idiot I hhd been! Ho was talking still—my 
; tlioiights came like lightning. I understood 
; everything, even to aunt Marjorie’s odd manner 
i tho ni'ght before. I could have beaten my brains 
: out for a fool’s, but furious ns I was with my- 
I self I could be glad. 

“Como into (ho hCusc,” said I, nud pulled 
: him along without another word. 

I Up stairs I dashed Into aunty’s room. There 
I sho sat, looking pnlo nnd troubled, but so pretty. 

I It dawned upon mo at last that sho was not a 
I female Methuselah. 

I “Como down,” said I. 

; “What for?” she osked, drearily. 

I began to laugh nnd to cry. I had been an 
; awful fool, but I meant to keep it to myself, 

I nnd I made up my mind to He a little. 

’ “There’s a man (hero wants to nsk you a 
question,” I said. “Oh, you dear goose! didn’t 
you know I was trying to pump you last night? 
That long, handsomo Cromlin wants to mnko 
lovo to you, and I havo promised that he shall 
have the chance.” 

I fairly dragged her down stairs into tho 
i parlor. Then I retreated, and only heard Mr. 

I Cromlin exclaim, 

“Marjorie!” 

But tho voice was enough. 

That’s nil! But my experience taught me a 
lesson, w’hich I think more American girls need 
to learn. The charms of seventeen, marvelous 
ns (hey arc, do not olways blind men so utterly, 
that older w’omcn need consider their lives 
quite oomo to an end. Perhaps It would bo 
well for tho dear creatures of soventeen to re¬ 
member (his. 

As for my little falsehood, I am glad to own 
(hat I confessed the truth to aunt at Inst. But 
sho said my mistake was very natural, tho 
dear, darling, old soul! 
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AUNT INGHAM'S INVITATION. 

BT HAnOABBT MEBRT. 


Jbbbib Ihokam camo in from tbo posUofiioc, 
flushed with ezoitomont, but prettier than ever. 

“Oh, nmmmat” she cried, holding up a let- | 
ter, “here's the invitnlion from aunt Ingham." 

Aunt Ingham was rich, and lived in Now : 
York. A few months before, sho had stayed a 
day or two with her sister, and had then pro¬ 
mised to ask Jessie to spend part of tho winter 
with her. 

“Yes! it is tho invitation," said Mrs. Ing- I 
ham, after having read tho letter. | 

“Oh! I am so glad,” cried Jessie. But im-| 
mediately, with some dismay, she added, “Dear ! 
mo! what shall 1 wear?" ; 

“ Wo must manage* somehow," replied tho i 
mother, thinking, with a sigh, of their strait-; 
oued income. “As a proliininary step, sup-; 
pose you bring down your black silk." 

Many and glowing were tho visions th6t; 
glided through Jessie's brain during the next: 
week of preparation. Mrs. Ingham liad a talent' 
for fitting, and Jessie was clover nt trimming j 
and arranging. Sad to say, thero was littlo | 
enough to arrange and trim. ^Tho black silk • 
was sponged, and went through such extraor-1 
diiinry transformations, that it would not bavo ; 
been astonished to And itself Nile-green or sky- ; 
blue nt tho closing ceremonies. 

Mrs. Ingham brought to light an ample black : 
velvet mantle of irreproachable pile; this she : 
out into a tight-fitting casacpic, which was just 
tho thing for Jessie's tall and elegant figure. 

“If my child is poor, among tho stylish and 
fashionable girls sho will meet nt her aunt’s," 
sho said, “she has the figure of the Churchills, ^ 
that many of them would barter their diamonds 
to obtain." 

A brown cloth dress of Mrs. Ingham's, un-1 
worn for years, and, therefore, abundant in 
material, was ruthlessly sacrificed at Jessie’s : 
shrine, in spite of her conscientious remon¬ 
strances, and made into n neat suit for travel¬ 
ing and every-day wear. A long, curling, black : 
ostrich plume was also produced from the sanio 
mysterious receptacle, and twined around a 
Utile black velvet hat, giving it an air at once 
romantic and fashionable. 

Tbo packing-day was an occasion of anxious 
and momentous interest. Jessie looked 
breathlessly while tho velvet casaque was set- 
tted into its place. 


. “ Don't you think, mammo, that I had better 

call Sarah to stand on tbo lid, for fear it will 
not shut down?" suggested Jessie, as tho last 
tray was put into tho trunk. 

Mrs. Ingham could scarcely keep her coun¬ 
tenance; there was no lack of unoccupied cor¬ 
ners in that trunk. 

“No, dear. I think it will fasten quite 
easily." 

“What’s all this? So you aro really going 
down to the city, Jessio?" said a white-haired 
old lady, who had entered tho room unpcrccived. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Thurston! I did not hear you come 
in. Yes, ma’am, 1 am going on Monday." 

“ If sho had seen as much of it as you and I, 
Mrs. Ingham, sho w’ould not bo so jubilant. I 
wonder you are not afraid to trust her with 
those gay cousins of horsl" 

“ Jessio is a discreet young person. I do not 
think ft glimpse of tho world will do her any 
harm,” said her mother. 

“ Berbaps not. At all evonta, I have brouglit 
you an old woman's contribution, Jessie, to 
help a possible toilet in tho goy world." As 
she spoke, sho unrolled several yards qf ex¬ 
quisite old lace. ,* ■ . 

“Oh, how beautiful! But don’t giTa.U4o fno, 
hirs. Thurston, keep it ypursolf.’^ 

“ My child, I have kept it for forty years. I 
think it should once more emerge to do duty 
on a white, young neck, and over foir, young 
arms; put it in tho bottom of your truok^you 
will And some use for it." 

Monday morning came; the early (rain con- 

descended to slop nt U-station, and Jessie 

wnfl duly on board in time, with the peaceful 
consciousness that her tryiik was also safely 
deposited in the baggnge-cai; behind Ircr. 

Mrs. Ingham had told Jessio to sit perfectly 
still ifntil her undo should come into tho car 
to And ter. So, when they reached New York, 
sho remained Th her scat, her bright brown 
cy4B scanning closely every face thal entered. 

“Ah! thero ho is^tliat’s undo Ingham." 

“ Hero you arc, Jessio, safo and sound!" 

“Quito so, sir." 

“ (f\vo mo your cheokB, wo itill have to toko 
ft oar. Your aunt and tho girls wero out in tho 
carriage;" 

Jessio assented (o every proposol. They 
wore soon at her unde’s bouso. 
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The helUdoor opened. What light, and 
warmth, and sound, streamed out into the 
foggy street! 

A fresh, silvery voice was singing, “Ye 
Merry Birds,” in the parlor. Her aunt greeted 
Jessie very cordially; and Emolinc, a blonde, 
with very fair, wavy hair, was sufficiently 
warm. Paulino was at the piano, she rose 
and fluttered forward graocfuHy. 

Why, Jessie, I am vory glad. How is aunt 
Frances? Como up stairs and remove your bat 
and wrapS'bcforc dinner.” 

“You have just enough time; the room be¬ 
hind mine, Paulino,” said her aunt, with that 
suavity and grace of manner for which she was 
remarkable. 

Paulino was very polito in offering brushes, 
combs, ot cetera; but said nothing'of a fresh 
collar and cuffs: but Jessie had prudently pro¬ 
vided those artiolcB in her travoling-ba^. 

“Ohl never mind stopping to do over your 
hair, It does vory nicely as it is,” said her 
cousin. 

Jessie wished Pauline would leave her alone 
to arrange things to suit herself. She could do 
nothing satisfactorily with that amiable face 
looking on, ond that irroproaobablo toilet be¬ 
side her. Her dress suddenly seemed to turn 
old-fa 8 kion 9 d and poor. 

She got through tho evening very well—her 
aunt and cousins wore vory kind and attentive; 
but she felt a certain shyness among such 
veil-dressed and elcgont dames. She was 
glad to plead fatigue, and retire at an early 
hour. 

1 cannot say that any of Jessie's glowing 
anticipations wore distinctly realized. Her 
OQUsins and aunt wero civil and kind enough, 
but evidently she was considered a personage 
^ of the smallest importance. When callers came 
Jessie was always introduced; but beyond a 
few polito inquiries as to “how she liked Now 
York,” etc., they bad no conversation for her. 
Jessie was twice as olcvor and original as tho 
m{v)orily of tho men and women who came to 
Mrs. Ingham's house; but if, when sometimes 
encouraged by tho attention of some young 
gentleman, who recognized a handsome face 
and.elegant figure when ho saw on(^ she ven¬ 
tured to laugh and talk with her natural 
vivacity and freedom, her cousins would look 
at her with a sort of displeased astonishment, 
which could not fail to constrain and silence a 
. timid young girl, who had not learned to trust 
to her own instinctive notions of propriety. 

Jessie went alone to the pictures at Shaws* 
ond Qoupil's. She bad overhoarid her aunt one 


day sharply reproving Emelins and Paulino 
because they did not convey her around to all 
the places to be seen. Pauline had replied 
angrily, that it was not her place to march 
around with all tho country girls that her 
mother choose to bring up to see tho sights. 
Emclino laughed at Paulino, and said that licr 
sister thought such a handsome brunette os 
Tessio altogether an inappropriate wMking 
companion, and declared that she would see 
to her herself. She was as good as her word, 
as far as a W’alk down Broadway went; but she 
cuoountered a young woman who was on a 
shopping tour, nnd shopping being Emelinc's 
delight, (ho sight-seeing was instantly relin¬ 
quished, and poor Jessie was obliged to agree 
; that to bo dragged around through different 
I shops all tho morning was perfectly to her 
! taste. 

Jessie, however, was blessed with a perfect 
capacity to find her way; she made good use 
of her eyes, and in a sliort time was able to 
; roam about nt will. She never tired of examin¬ 
ing beautiful carvings, or watching the cuckoo 
clocks when they struck the hour. All these 
things, nnd tho sounds and sights of tho city 
wore entirely novel to her. Tho rush of life 
on (ho crowded thoroughfares did not bewilder 
her; on the contrary, it seemed to her tho vory 
companionship and amusement she bad been 
wanting all her life. 

She was \va1king through one of the cross 
streets one day, when* a tiny little terrier dog, 
a perfect gem of diminutiveness, bounded past 
her side, but catching Jessie's admiring gazo, 
wheeled around nnd seemed disposed to make 
her acquaintance. 

“ Why, what a little fellow you arc to be out 
all by yourself,” she said.' “Don't you think 
you had better como homo with me?” 

Tho lUtlo dog socmed (o relish (his stylo of 
address very much, and Jumped and capered 
around Jessie as though she were an old estab¬ 
lished acquaintance. The street was quite soli¬ 
tary; so. as she pursued her way, she talked 
to her new little friend to her heart's content, 
bo responding after his own fashion. 

“I should like to kaow who you belong to, 
my little one,” ssid Jessie, as she reached the 
corner. 

She was not left long in doubt, for, as she 
; turned to cross the street, a voice behind her 
: called, 

“Fossl FossI” 

Jessie involuntarily turned her head, and saw 
> an amused face belonging to a tall, decidedly 
I stylish and wcll-drcaaed gentleman. 
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Foss (rcacherouely forsook Ills new friend at 
the sound of his master's voice; and the two 
disappeared down the avenue. 

“There now," thought Jessie, coloring very 
much, "that conics of my country manners, 1 
suppose. Nobody but a green horn like me 
would have talked to n dog In the street. I 
daresay ho was laughing at mo oil the way. 
Paulino and £mmy would ridicule me to death 
if they knew it. Well, they won’t know it from 
me." 

When she reached homo, she found the two 
girls in excited and earnest consultation over j 
what costumes should bo selected forsouicocoa* | 
sioii of moment, it appeared. 

“ Where aro you going, Kmclino?" said Jes* 
sic, as rIio paused before |ho 6ro to warm her 
cold fingers. 

“To Mrs. Chotard's; a grand party on (ho 
nineteenth, given to Irene on her coming out." 

"The nineteenth! Why, that is more than 
ft week off." 

“I know that; but I haven't the smallest 
idea what to wear." 

Wear your green silk, that is more becom¬ 
ing to you than anything you have." 

“Ob! I couldn’t think of wearing that; Iliad 
it on at (ho Daters' the other evening, and lots 
of times before." 

“Put you could mnko It ovor, with a muslin 
over-dress, couldn’t you?" 

“Make it over!" ejaculated Emelinc, in 
scornful accents. “Make over a dress for 
such an affair os Mrs. Chclard’s will be—that 
shows you know nothing about it." 

Feeling that she did know nothing about it, 
and cared still less, Jessie departed to bor own 
room to take off her hat and cloak, and con¬ 
tinue the perusal of on absorbing novel sbo 
had found there. 

At tho dinner-table her aunt looked up when 
the subject of tho party was broached. 

“ Did you give Jessie her card of invitation, 
Paulino?" 

“No, ma'am, I forgot it," replied Paulino,' 
indifferently. 

“Jessie's invitation! When did that come?" 
.said Emolino. 

“Two hours ago," said her mother» “with a 
note from Mrs. Chelard, begging pardon for 
having omitted it when the others were sent. 
She said she had just learned that I hod a 
1 young friend with me, and hoped slio would 
pardon what looked like incivility, and bo sure 
to come." 

“I am much obliged to Mrs. Clictard; but I 
cannot go," said Jessie, cpiietly. 


“Why, my dear, I should bo sorry for you 
to miss an opportunity you may never have 
Again in your lifetime." 

“I liftvo nothing to wear, aunt Ingham." 

“That is a decided obstacle," interposed 
Pauline. “One would liato to bo .shabbily 
dressed at such a brilliant affair." 

“ I have a washed white muslin that you are 
perfectly welcome (o; and Pauline, I nm sure, 
would be delighted to lend you her scarlet satin 
sash and coral parurt,** -said EmeUne, mali¬ 
ciously indifferent to her sister's angry looks. 

“Thank you, Emclino; but I think I prefer 
to stay nt home and entertain uncle." 

“ Thanks, Jessie," sold her uncle; “that is 
more than either of my daughters ever said for 
mo, old clothes or not. Come and pay mo a 
visit in niy study, and we’ll talk It over." 

Wondering much wlmt ho could have to say 
on tho subject, Jessie followed bor undo. To 
her Biirpriso and delight, ho told her that he 
wanted her especially to go to Mrs. Chetnrd's 
: party, and ns a new dress was requisite, that 
new dress she should Imvo; so he put into her 
: hands a sufficient sum for the purpose, pnrlicu-^ 
larly desiring that she should purchase a silk, 

: and that it should bo pink. 

Now you may think that because Jessie had 
! lived in tho country most of her life, slic kjiow 
I nothing at all of the proper stylo and cut of a 
> lady’s attire. But you arc mistaken. Jessie 
I had an innate knowledge of wlmt was truly 
I tasteful. Besides, she had not been in New 
I York two weeks without finding whnl was the 
; especial direction of the reigning mode. 8o, 

I on this occasion, she quietly mndo up her mind 
; to consult no one, but follow out her own ideas, 

I and have n coMtume adapted to her stylo, and 
! yet according to tho prevailing fashion. 

Tho evening of the ball arrived. Jessie's 
dress was perfect. I shall not attempt to give 
you any dcsoription of it, beyond tlinl it was 
peach-blossom pink, and that .tboro was a pan* 
liter and over-train of clear wliito muslin. I 
will not add another word, except to remind 
you of how white Jossio's round arms, bare 
from (ho elbow, loo^cod under the riiffies of (hat 
filmy old Inoo of Mrs. Thurston’s, that came 
into pIa)*to add perfection to a Mario Antoi¬ 
nette toilet; or how tho wreath of pink rosed 
nestled among (ho curls and puffs of rich brown 
hair, that matched in color her starry eyes. 

It is enough to say that tlio dress was as 
pretty as n dress could be, and that Jessie 
looked as she had Dover done before. If that 
loving mother, far away in (he poor llttlo house 
in tho country village, praying for every joy 
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and blcsging for hor dfirliiig, could ouly havd 
taken one look nt hor then. 

JcKHie wtiB IV little Into, and her cousins were 
olrcady impatient, standing in full oostunio 
down stairs, to bo inspected by their father 
when slio descended. 

“Why, Jessie, you aro quite daziling,” eja¬ 
culated Mrs. Ingham. 

I’nulino and Eincline pretended not to look 
at her, wliich fact, coupled with a studied 
ovoidanoo of the subject of dress and appear 
once, on the way to Mrs. Chetard’s, gave little 
Jessie an iinonsy feeling that sho did not look 
especially well, after nil. 

Tlic bull, as for os Miss Jessie Ingham was 
concerned, was a triumphant success. Her 
aunt made many skillfully directed efforts to 
keep her in I ho background; but that was im¬ 
possible to do. Jessie was most radiant, and 
iiereosUimc was undeniably elegant ond stylish. 
So many partners, so iiiucli attention—Jessie 
tliouglit a bull the most enchanting experience 
to be imagined. 

Mrs. Chctnrd cnine up, during the CToniiig, 
to present “her nephew, Mr. Evovhnrd Field.” 

Jessie recognized in nn instant Foss’ roaster, 
and the recognition was mutual. Jesftio was 
astonished that they should incct oguin. Mr. 
Field showed no surprise, but A vast amount 
.of satisfaction, which he (estifted by remaining 
not far from Jessie tlic wliolo evening. If ho 
liked to be near her, she was anything but 
displeased; the otjior men might dance well 
. enough, but none of them dnnoed ns Mr. Field: 
tlic other men might talk well enough, but they 
were notliing to Mr. Field: sho had seen him 
before; sho fclt thnt intuition which it is so 
sweet to follow, that ho was her friend. 

*' Hasn’t Fops spoken of ino frequently, since 
the other day, Mr. Field?" said Jessie, saucily, 
ns they promenaded down the long hall. 

“Not in so many words, Miss Inghnm, but 
he has been visibly dejected. I think that Foss 
and myself are in need of the same remedy." 

“What is that?" sold Jessie, with curiosity. 

“ I nin sorry to disturb your pronicnodc, Jes¬ 
sie, my dear,” said her aunt’s soft voice nlthis 
moment, ‘*but I am just about to mako my 
adieus. Mr. Field, you arc fixed in town for 
the winter, I liopo?" 

“ As far ns I edn see, Mrs. Inghnm.” 

“You have kept yourself so far from us, for 
the last ycnr.s, that you hovo almost forgotten 
wlint pleasures New York can offer you during 
our gay winter months. W6 will have to show 
him, won't we, Jessie?” 

“I shall certainly test your oapaoity, Mrs. 


liiglmm. 1 accept that offer on the spot,” said 
Mr. Field. * 

Nothing could bo rooro smiling and Rttontlye 
than Mrs. Ingbani’s manner was to Mr. Ever- 
hard Field, or more affectionate to Jessie. Jes¬ 
sie was puzzled over her evident desire to win 
Mr. Field’s attention. 

“I will do myself tho pleasure of calling to¬ 
morrow," said Mr. Field, as ho put Jessie in 
the carriage. 

“Well, Jessie,” said Mrs. Ingham, os they 
rolled homeward, “your pink dress and your 
winning woys haro done you somo service ^f 
: you have onught Mr. Field, Do you know, 
j child, that Everhard Field is the catch of the 
I season—ho is worth, without exaggeration, two 
I millions." 

“How absurd, mommo,” said Pauline, “to 
sny a man is caught just because he dances a 
few times with a girl." 

“There were many black looks cost upon 
you to-night, I cun tell you, Jessie," pursued 
her ount. “Mr. Field is considered a star of 
the first magnitude: ho is a peculiar sort of 
man, loo; ho receives nil overtures with great 
composure, and takes good care not to sliow tho 
slightest preference for any one of our belles.” 

“ Does he?" said Jessie, absently. Sho was 
thinking that if Mr. Field was so rich and 
sought after, there was very little chance that 
ho would take any more notice of her. . 

Tho next morning, Jessie began thodcllglitr 
fiil task of traiisoribing to her mother all the 
delights of the ball: the dancing niid tho throng 
of beautiful girls were dwelt upon nt great 
length; and you may bo sure Mr. Everhard 
Field held a prominent place in Jessie’s re¬ 
cords. These labors were broken by Ibo an¬ 
nouncement tliot Mr. Field himself was in tho 
drawing-room, and had especially asked for 
“ Miss Ingham." 

“Oh, \lcar!” thought she,.with a sigh, “no- 
ihing to go down in but this old brown dress; 
ho will wonder what has become of the young 
lady in the pink silk.” ' 

It was not without a very uncertain and flut¬ 
tering heart that Jessie descended the stair¬ 
case. She paused a second at the drawing-room 
door. “Now he will see whnt a poor, awkward 
country girl I am," sho thought. 

Mr. Field did not seem to see anything of the 
qort. Ho saw what he thought the sweetest, 
frankest little face in tho world: the slight 
shade of embarrassment thrown over her was 
not (ho thing to injure her effect in the eyes of 
a man like Everhard Field. Paulino and Mrs. 
Ingham were brilliant and amusing in their 
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oonTorsatlon j but Mr. Field, with most pointed 
courtesy, addressed the greater part of liU re¬ 
marks to Jessie, and in an unobtrusive way was 
so evidently taken up with her, tbai Mrs. Ing¬ 
ham felt like biting his head off. 

As ho rose to take leave, Mr. Field asked 
Jessie if she would drive with him in tho after¬ 
noon, nn invitation which she accepted with 
inward delight. Whatever tact Bverhard might 
display in bringing her info tho conversation 
with her aunt and Paulino, sho could not get 
over the restraint that llicir presence invari¬ 
ably inspired! and to talk and laugh at will, 
when she knew sho would And ready sympatliy 
and appreciation, was a keen pleasure in anti- 
etpation. Mr. Field was impatient to havo his 
little wild flower all to himself. lie could soo 
that Jessie, under tho oyo of her sunvo aunt, 
and tho smiling and uDimated little Jessie of 
llio ball-room, were two different creatures. 

That drive was one of unalloyed pleasure to 
Jessie, and so satisfactory to Mr. Field, that ho 
proposed a walk tho next morning. Every day, 
through some excuse, ho found himself in Jes¬ 
sie’s society. There was always some expedi¬ 
tion that they must rpako together. Such rare 
and beautiful baskets of fruit and flowers ap¬ 
peared, with the invariable address, ^‘Miss 
Jeesio Ingham,” that Mrs. Ingham was ready 
to die of envy at tho evidences of Mr. Field’s 
wealth and generosity. There is something 
imposing in being brought face to face with 
wealth. Mr. Field's equipage, and horses, and 
servants, impressetl Mrs, Ingham with profound 
tespeot every time sho saw them, because for 
one reason they were, so to speak, in tho mar¬ 
ket; and she was Ailed with wrath to think that, 
instead of her Paulino, It was her country niece 
who seemed destined to have iheso things. 

“If I can only k^cp tho man from propos¬ 
ing,” she thought; “and get her homo, there 
may bo some ohaaco for Paulino yet.” 

But sho was loo wise to betray herself by 
spoGoh or manner. If Jessie did come into pos¬ 
session of that magnlAconi establishment on 


Msdlioa ATcnuo, Mrs. Bverhard Field in em¬ 
bryo was not to bo slighted. 

“ Have you over heard Pnrepn sing, Miss 
JessioT” said Mr. Field, one Monday after¬ 
noon, as they satin tho drawing-room. 

“Never,” said Jessie, trying to perform nn 
intricate stltoli in oroohot that Kiuclino had 
showed her. 

“Thenyou will, to-morrow evening, when wo 

to tho Philharmonic Concert.” 

“ Pliilhai-monlc Concert! I am not going to 
Pliiltmrmoitlo Concert,” 

“ Wlial! Did 1 1 'it tell you that I had tickets? 
Did it ask you to go with me?” 

“Never!” said Jessie, laughing. 

“ But you will go, won't you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jessie, gravely, “I 
don’t know that I ought (o spend my Inst even¬ 
ing in New York away from home.” 

“Your last evening In New York! Surely, 
you do not go on Wednesday!” ho crio<I. 

“ I fear I must,” sho said, unable to repress 
a rising color at Everhard’s slight start. 

“Jessie,” said Mr..Field, in a low voice, “I 
cannot let you go without leaving nio some pro¬ 
mise (hat I shall sco you again. 1 hove been 
so happy In these last few weeks with you, Jes¬ 
sie—from my heart I lovo you. Only tell me, 
that I may have that happiness forever.” 

“ But I havo known you such a short time,” 
faltered Jessie. 

“ That is nothing, nothing at all,” said Ever- 
liard, eagerly. “If you onn care a little for 
me, it is all that I ask now. Only tell me that 
you trust me, and will give yourself to me.” 

“I do trust you,” said Jessie, lifting her 
frank eyes to his. 

“ And the rest.” 

Her answer was not distinctly audible, but 
ho was sntisAcd; and it was Mr. Bverhard Field 
who nooompaniod Jessie home. 

Mrs. Bverhard Field has a housoon Madison 
Avenue, and a villa on (ho Hudson, and her 
aunt, in consequence, is (ho most assiduous 
and eager of her “thousand friends.” 
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MY BARGAINS AT AUCTION. 

BY MARY V. BPENOBR. 


“floiHO, going, gone,” cried the auctioneer. 
“Spencer, you aay; and a cheap lot, ma’am.” 

I was proud of my bargain. The clialrs 
were now, of walnut, and covered with crim* 
son plush, ^ho price, too, was ridiculously 
low. At least, I thought so, then. 

Nor had I secured my chairs without a 
struggle. Mrs. Jeromo particularly had bid¬ 
den’steadily against me. Mrs. Jeromo was a 
sort of rival of mine. She was always striving 
to outshine mo. If I bonghl a neW bonnet, or 
a]>pcnrcd in a new wrap, the next Sunday sho 
was sure to have a new bonnet also, or a new 
cloak, both prettier than mine. On this occa¬ 
sion she bid against mo, till Mies Almira Smith, 
an old maid whom I cordially disliked, and 
wlio, I believe, disliked mo ns heartily, went 
to her and wliispcred in her oar. After that 
slio Stopped bidding, and the chn'irs were 
knocked down to me, as I have told. 

I was leaving the auction-room, elated with 
my victory, when Mrs. Jerome came np. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Spencer,” sho said, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her voice. “I 
wish you joy of your bargain. Tho*ohnir8, os 
the auctioneer says, are very cheap. I only 
hope they haven’t moths In (hem, as Miss Smith 
says.” 

She curtsied, and parsed oB, before T could 
reply. I went homo not rjitlle so elated as be¬ 
fore. ^Yhat if tho ehairs really had mollis In 
them? But tho IdiA wis lob provoking to en¬ 
tertain, so I dismissed it summarily. “You 
old cat,” said I, apostrophizing Miss Smith, 
“it’s only a bit of your malicpl” 

When tho chairs cnmo librno, ail ihy exulta¬ 
tion returned. Their gay covering brightened 
up tho parlor like spring sunshine. I had 
never had walnut chairs bqforo, and was 
naturally prcftid of my acquisition. My hus¬ 
band came homo to tea whilb I was admiring 
my furniture. 


“ Huml” h'o said. “A new toy. Looks like 
auction-work,” he added, as ho turned one of 
the chairs, critically, arpuhd. 

Now (his nettled me. Not only because ho 
called tho chairs “a now toy,” but because his 
tone was-disparaging to auction-work. So I 
replied, a littlo tartly, 

“ 1 don’t see why you call them toys. Gra¬ 
cious knows, we’ve wanted new' chairs ever so 
long! I’ve bought them out of my savings.” 

“ It wasn’t that, my dear,” ho added, coming 
up and kissing me. “I’d have given them to 
you in a moment, if I’d known (hey would 
liavc pleased you. The truth is, we men care 
so littlo for these things,” ho continued, apolo¬ 
getically, “that we don’t always realize how 
inuoh pleasure (hey afford our darling little 
wives.” 

Tliis mollified me a good deal. But I was not 
quite conciliated yet. 8o 1 said,'with a pouf, 

“I don’t think you’re fair; when you sneer 
at them as auction-work. 'IVhyshbtlldn’f things, 
that nro sold at auction, bo as good as things 
sold in shops?” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” ho answered; and 
now ho put his arm firound hiy waist, and drew 
mo to him. “I'm sure 1 can’t tell, only they 
never, or rarely, ore. I’tc a dim idea,” htf 
continued, looking laughingly into my-oyee, 
“that auction-work is made to sell, not lo'USe/ 
and hcnco that show is suhstltutcd for strength. 
But let us hope that our chairs will be paragons 
of usefulness as well as of beauty. Meanwhile, 
what has my little wife got for supper?” 

By this time I was quite restored to good- 
hbtnor. The' truth is that Harry is always so 
kind, that I can afford, now and then, to let 
him banter mo a littlo. 

On tho whole, as time went by, I considered 
I had achieved a triumph. Everybody admired 
my pretty chairs, and acknowledge that they 
were surprisingly cheap also. 

<428 
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Ono (Iny Deacon Staples camo in. Now tuo 
deacon was a heavy nmn, and awkward also. 

<< I’vo hcarn you bad some now choirs," ho 
said. ** Darter Jane, she said they v^ro ’iiinsing : 
hno, and cheap ns dirt. They don't look like 
dirt, though," ho said, laughing nt what ho | 
thought n joke, "they look, contrary-wiso, too 
pretty to sit on." j 

<‘Not nt all, not nt nil, doacon," said I, bos-1 
pitably. “Pray, try ono of them." 

Tho deacon accordingly sat down. 

“ I declare,” ho said, “they’re powerful nico. 
Soft and easy ns a feather-bed, ma’am; and 
rest the back so comfortably." 

As ho spoke, ho tilted back, on tho hind-logs 
of his chair, a feat which 1 hnvo noticed fat 
men nro addicted to, when lo! tho supports 
/ gave way, and ho sprawled on tho floor. 

Between mirth at his ludicrous appearanoo, 
and anger at tho mishap to my chair, 1 hardly 
know whether to laugh, or to cry. Tho amazed 
look of tho victim, uml his evident inability lo 
got up without nssistanoo, turned tho sonlo in 
favor of tlio former. I gave him a helping 
hand, smiling ns I tugged at his heavy bulk. 

“ Don’t think of apologizing,” 1 said, kindly, 
as ho bogan to stammer his regrets. “It was 
tho fault of tho chair nltogcthor." 

By this tinio tho deacon -was on his foot, and 
was examining tho broken legs. "Well, 1 
dunno,” ho said, “but what you’re right. 
Seems to mo it’s auction-work, now that 1 
gomo to look at tho ohccr.” 

Tho hideous old hippopotamus! When ho 
loft, I flung myself on tho sofa, and had a cry. 

. My husband,'Coming in to dinner, found mo 
wiping my.oyos and ruefully contemplating the 
broken chair. Ho listened, sympalbizingly, to 
my story, and then said, 

“Never mind, Mary. We’ll hovo tho chair 
mended, and it will bo as good as now. Tho| 
doacon weighs as much os an elephant, any*] 
how, and would break down a ohnir of niarblo. | 
For my part, I think ho ought to sit on a stump, \ 
and carry it about with him wherever ho goes." | 
The pioturo of tho doacon carrying a large j 
stump of a treo about with him, whon ho went! 


visiting, was so ludicrous that 1 burst out 
laugbing, and so forgot my nnnoyanco. 

Tho weather now began to get warm. One 
day, whilo dusting tho parlor, I was startled 
by tho sight of a moth-fly, n thing, up t^ tliat 
time, unknown in our neat household. Tho 
next day there woro two or three. I remem¬ 
bered, with dismay, Miss Smith’s asaertion, 
and I began iinnicdintcly to examine my new 
purchase. A blow or two on the chair-senta 
raised swarms of tho destructive insect. Tho 
stiifling was alive with moths! 

I tried ov 9 rything, for ninny w’cary weeks, 
to get rid of tho pests. But nil was in vain. 
Tho moths had evidently boon in the chairs 
when I bought them; and Miss Smith’s prying 
eyes had discovered them Just in time to make 
a victim of nio, instead of Mrs. Jerome. Very 
soon it camo lo bo n question, not of keeping 
niy chairs, but of preserving tho rest of iny 
furiiitiiro; and in solf-dofcnco 1 had to send my 
chairs lo a cabinet-maker’s, where tho stiifling 
was taken out, tho wood cleaned, and new 
borsc-hnir substituted. By the lime |his was 
done, and fresh plush pul on, my chairs cost 
me, ns tho plirnao goes, “a pretty penny." 

My husband, however, behaved beautifully. 
Ho did not Dion, nor has he since, uttered a 
word of reproach, or even of reminder, about 
the chairs. Tho subject is a scaled book be¬ 
tween us. 

But other pcopio oro not so forbearing. Tho 
other day 1 met Mrs. Jerome in tho street. 

“You didn’t have such a bargain in those 
chairs, after all,” she said, with liypocriticnl 
politeness. “1 saw them, last week, at the 
cabinct-mnkcr's, and knew them at once. I 
suppose, now, what with now hair, and new 
plusli, and now varnishing, they’ve cost you 
half, as much again ns if you’d bought a set 
from Mr. Jordon nt flrsl:. ho saiibthoy had, at 
least, and ho ought to know.” 

Hateful creature! J could have struck her, 
if it had been, proper. But I answered, civilly, 
08 I always do, in such cnees. Only I niado 
a vow to . myself never to have onything to do 
again with iiahuains at auction. 
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SOMETHING OF A FLIKT. 

&T BLLA llODMAH. 

Now, Qcorgio, do go and dress. You know bo thick that it hod tho softness of TcWet; 
how long it takes ydu. Mr. Millfiold will bo | while the plain, white cap wos of snowy frosh- 
horo before you are ready.” ; ness. IloauliAil hands, that had been painted, 

**Timo enough, aunt Jane,” replied tho will- and tnodelcd, and kisSed, and quarreled over, 
fill young beauty. “Harry and I haven’t had lay in her‘lap; and the still handsome face 
our ronip but yet—have wc, Harry?” w'oro an aflTectionnto smile, that had yet somo- 

As she spokO. she turned her head, roguishly, thing of sadness in it, as her eyes rested on tho 
and looked over her left aliouldcr, where Master figure that curtsied and pirouetUd before her. 
Harry, her baby brother, a llttlo four-year-old, ” Yolir ntirror has olrcady told yob nil that 
with chubby faco and curling hair, tho very I think," said Mrs. lllntcrgWdo, fondly; “but 
image of a young Cupid, was perched triumph- I am afraid, dear child, that you have quite 

forgotten Mr. Millficld, who must really feel 
It was a pretty plolurol Tho largo cavalier h\lrt by this time.” 
hat, which Ocorglo wore, gave a sort of Van- “Sho generally docs forget Millficld,’ re- 
rlyko-Iiko air to her faco, making It look love- ; marked aunt Jane, who sat on tho other side of 
lier than ever; while tlio arch air of the child, j tho fire; “ and if /were Frederick Augustus 
pooping over her shoulder, added something of ' “ WIml would you do now, aunt Jane, pro- 
misdhiovousness to tliowhole. In spile of tho vided you were twenty years younger, and 
sweet smile, of tho large, loving eyes, and of had a legal right to call yourself a man and a 
tlio tender, mobile mouth, you sow that Miss brother?” 

Goorglo Wintcrglado could be, on occasion, “I would transfer my affections to a girl 
something of a flirt. who. had some heart,” was tho reply, in an 

“There,” sho said, at Iasi, putting tho child irritated tone; for aunt Jono was not at nil 
down, “wo havo had onough for to-day, Harry, pleased with the allusion to her age. 

Now I must rush up stairs and dress. Aunt Tho transparent skin that seemed almost 
Jano has Kono otT in a regular huff.” drawn over the Indy’s thin face was deeply 

It did not usually take long for Ocorglo to flushed, as Miss Ocorgic threw hack her head 
finish'her toilef, but on this oconsion her hair and laughed as though sho could not possibly 
would not como right, and sho waljJ oonsc- help it. 

quently, behind limo. At last sho was i**ady, “ First, catch your fish,” said she, saucily 
and taking her fan and gloves, sho prepared to chotigh; "for, impossiblo as H may seem to 
go down stairs to tho drawing-room, where her you, auntie, I am really about as good ns other 
csoort owaited her: tho said escort being n girls—better tbah some of theni. I do think 
handsome young gentleman, well-bred, and ! I am rather niocHooklng, and if 1 love to flirt a 
horn to an oxoollcnt position in sooiety, Mr. little-” 

Frederick Augustufe Millfiold, to whom sho was “ A little I” was cohofcd from tho corner, 
sold to bo engaged. Hut Ijoforo leaving tho “ Go down, Georgio,” said her grandmother, 
upper floor, sho passed into tho riext chomber, mildly, but in a tone that forbade trifling, “No 
where the very queen of old ladies sat; in a guest in my house must be treated rudely.” 
large, crimson chair, before on open grate fire. ' ' “ Yes, grandma,” said GeorgiC, Avith a kiss 
“Now, grandma,” sho said, with a look of that was enough to disarm any amount of 
mischief and consoiou8power,“howdoIlook?” ‘angbr. “yOU are the only ono who can make 
Mrs. Wintcrglado was pronounced “charm- me behave myself.*’ Aunt Jane flushed again, 
jng” by old and young; and wos quUo as great and her head went up a few inches. “Do you 
a hollo, in her way, as her more flighty grand- know, though," she continued, “I am quite 
Child. .The girl was not unliko her, and the jealous of Frederick Augustus? IbcHevoyou 
starry lustre of those eixty-year-old eyes wos think almost as much of him as you do of me. , 
reflooled.moro brightly, in the eyes of twenty. Mrs. Winterglade rose deliberately, and' 
Hor widow’s dress had not been changed for taking tho young lady’s arm, walked her down 
Ihirty years: it was nearly covered with crepe, lo tho parlor. 426 

,1 I ■ 
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Tlio brow of tho young mnn, wliioh Imil 
begun to look gloomy, cleared, ns ho hclicld 
tho glowing apparition, and ho thougiit in bia 
heart, 

“ If (rt Jior J'hiro nomo trifling; Pironi fall, 

IxMjk ill luT face, an*l you'll forgot thorn ull." 

<<Havo I boon long?’' apked Miss Qcorgio, 
very sweetly, when tho gentleman bad paid 
bis reapccis to her grandmother. 

This was fairly adding insull to injury; but 
bo answered very creditably that the time 
always sQcn^cd long when ho was waiting for 
her. 

Ho might iiavo said with truth that it not 
only “seemed,-’ but was long. Miss Gcorgie, 
boweveit, smiled benevolently, and vouchsafed 
no sort of apology for bor tardiness. 

Ihit Mrs./\Vinterglndo said, very sweetly, 
that her granddaughter must bo excused this 
time, as her drcssing-mnid had been quite un« 
successful with her hair, ond it hud to bo dono 
over ut tho last moment. Mr. Millficld bright- 
cned perceptibly under her gonial innuonco; 
and it. mldvd considerably to Miss Gcorgio’s 
attractions, that she would put him in posses¬ 
sion of such n charming grandmother. 

“Molhoi;,” said aunt Jane, when Mrs, Win- 
tergindo returned up stairs, after tho young 
couple had gono, “you really spoil that girl.’’ 

“Let us spoil her, Jane, in a measure,” 
replied tho old lady, with her hand on her 
daughter’s, “my only son’s, and your only 
brother's only daughter. Nobody but her, and 
poor littlq Harry left. Theso bright, young 
days como hut once in a lifetime; wo will strow 
her path with ro.scs while wo,can.” 

Hut aunt Jane, or os sho should more cor¬ 
rectly bo called, Mrs. Einmerton, did not np- 
provo tho ro 80 theory. Gcorgie, probably, 
supplied her path with too many thorns. . 

Meniitimo, let us follow our heroine to tho 
bnll-rooii). Whenever Ocorgio entored a room, 
there was a perccptiblo hush in ,tho assombly. 
Malicious people had oven been known to say 
that anxious dowogers , figuratively gathered 
their sons under tlioir wiygs, ns though she 
were an improved edition of tho wicked gUiit 
in fairy-tulcs. Hut bo this ns it might, she 
certainly mndo a sensation; find tho gentleman 
in attendance always felt liimsclf to bo of less 
coii.^ioqucQco ovon, if possible, iJian Mr, Toots. 

Frederick Augustus realised this rather 
keenly, os several eager admirers rushed for¬ 
ward, on the ovening in quesUon. lho moment 
iGcorglo entered;.for Miss Wintcrglntlo’s en¬ 
gagements wore never looked upon in tho light 
of ot-bok* people’s engagements—time alono 


would prove whether sho was really to be 
regarded as private properly. There are some 
fortunnlp ppo^lo wfio can do and sny with im¬ 
punity things that would hot bo tolerated, for 
a moment, in any ono else; and Ocorgio*Win- 
tcrgladc was ono of these fortiinato individuals. 
Feoplo talked, of course, and blamed. hcr; but, 
nevertheless, those very people showored smile.s 
upon her, and wotild slund on tlicir heads, ns 
tho saying is^ for (ho slightest mark of her 
favor. 

Later in the evening, when Mr. Millfiold, in 
obedionee to orders, was ondcavoring to iftnke 
himself agrccablo to another young Indy—with 
at least ont ear and eye on Gcorgio’s words and 
moveinenls—a very di.slinguiBhc(blooking man, 
in military undress, app^nrcil in tho door-way, 
leaning carelessly against the arch, ns though 
ho wero undecided whether to enter or not. 

Gcorgte's quick cyo spied him, and made the 
rapid dlscovory that he was quite handsome, 
with a very heavy inuslncho nnd boai^,. and 
rather a fiery expression; Hint ho was about 
forty, and ovidenlly a stranger. Sho hoped 
he would como in, ho was certainly very inte¬ 
resting. Ho did not move, however, for sotne 
limo; nnd iho 'yoilng Indy beenmo quite rest¬ 
less, nnd changed her sent. 

“ Como, Hndicigli,” said a gentleman to the 
now-comer, “don’t stand thero liko an orim- 
meninl pillar, but get fairly into tho ro6m, and 
I’ll introduco you to Miss Winlerglado, the 
hollo of this bright parterre.” 

“No; thank, you,” was tho reply, “none of 
your WisB Wintorglndcs for me—I havo heard 
of tho young lady, and intend to keep clear of 
her, I havo boon admiring n very lovely girl, 

; tho one yonder with those great, luminous eyes; 

: introduce mo to her, nnd your hello may con- 
: timie to enchant the crowd at tho planb, as I 
! think she is doing at this very moment.” 

The gonllemnn smiled, but made no an'swet*; 

I and very; soon iffter,'Col. Hndleigh was pre- 
I Bonted to tho object of his admiration, who 
I turned outi'to his astonishment, to be the dan- 
; geroiis Miss; Wintergladc, borsclf. Moreovcl*, 

; sho had litnrd overy word ho said, nnd sotircely 
; know whether to bo pleased or indignant. 

I Aa ho was a man, however, sho reasoned that 
I it would dp .him no harm to bo puiiislicd a little. 

! Ho looked cpnooitcd, sho said to herselL thobgh 
I acknowledging that ho had sufiioient grounds 
I for (bis;' Palling quite naturally into the i^e 
I of a very frank ond artless girl, with tho dim¬ 
mest poBSibio prcroeptioil of her own oharms. 
and a happy gi/t at turning flattoriog'remarks 
I into ridicule. Miss Ocorgio soon oast a aubtlo 
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spoil over the colonel, who Imd noror met any ! 
one quite like her, wliilu poor-Fro^erlolc glow¬ 
ered atitbom from a distaiioo. . • 

“I declare," remarked a very plain yoUng 
lady to Uor aiatcr, ‘‘liow aliamefully that 
Georgia Wiiitcrgliulo doua belmvcl And the 
worse girls act, the more men Hcero to admire 
tlioln. Just look at pour !dr. Millflold,' fairly 
turned off, whilo sho flirts with that conooitod- 
looking coloncll I'll call the poor nan over 
boro—he Bocins so lonely." 

Froderiok obeyed the beckoning finger, as in 
duty bound; but did not seem to appreciate the 
interest ho had excited. Ho answered 80 'ab¬ 
sently, that Miss Dullle bit her lip with vexa¬ 
tion; .and, finally, allowed him to glide away 
without making any further effort for hls'dc- 
tention. ' 

Miss Gcorgio was exasperating in tho ex¬ 
treme,ismiling up into tho colonoFs face, and 
listening as flatteringly to his words ns though 
ho liadinhorited the wisdom of tho ages; whilo 
sho quite forgot tlio wallx slio had pronilsod to 
Froderiok, and treated him, when he crossed 
her path, as though sho had been his elder 
sister. 

" Georgina," said Mr. Millficld; quite Sternly, 
whon they woro driving homo, *<how is this to 
end?" 

:«‘In other words," sho replied, very lanta- 
lizingly; “you wish to know what my Inten¬ 
tions aro? 1 can only say, at present, that 
they will bo developed by circiimstanccs. Jiist 
now, I think seriously of going to sleep, ns 
soon ns my bond touohcH the pillow. Do yb\i 
know aunt Jnno considers that sho has had a 
very bad night, unless sho falls asleep whilo 
she is preparing to retire?" 

Something like, “Cruel, hOnHlOsa ‘ flitit" 
issued from Frederick Augustus' lips. 

“ Don't call names," said Miss AVintcrglndc, 
amiably, “for /slinU not call you anything." 

Mr. Millflold was past speech, and could 
Bcarcoly refrain from shaking hia lady-love, 
as 'he lifted her out at her grandmothoPs 
door. 

“Pleasant dreams, and a better frame of 
mind," was her parting salutation. 

His dreams wero dcliglitfni; tho colonel 
(who appeared to him a vtry ugly, -coarse- 
looking man) used him ns a target for a ituir- 
doroUs rovolvcr; while Georgie looked on, 
smiling, and seemed to derive great-itelisfao- 
tion from the pcrformniioo. ’ ' 

Wh^n Mr. Millflold’s card was brought in, 
next morning, Miss Wintcrglado Was iiot equal 
to the ififforl of seeing him. 


' “Now, Gcorgio,” said her grandmother, 
quite sternly for her, “ what docs this mean?" 

“ It moans, ma’am," replied the young lady, 
very meekly, “that Mr. Millfield, last evening, 
developed some traits of oharactor that I do 
not admire; and an Interview with him, thia 
morning, would not bo satisfactory to either of 
us," 

“How about your traits?" asked aunt Jane, 
with a rather vicious twitoh at her croebet- 
work. 

“ They arc very well, thank you, ma'am." 

Mrs. Wintcrglado glanced reprovingly at the 
naughty girl; and Mrs. Kmmerton made a fresh 
attack. 

“Did you meet any stranger last evening?" 

“Yea'in,-! was introduced to a very hand- 
Bomo man, a Col. Hadleigh. He asked permis¬ 
sion to call." 

Mrs. Kmmerton threw a eigntfleaht look at 
her mother, and suddenly left tho room! when 
Ocorgle, with a sigh of relief, droppeil'down 
on a cushion close to her grandmother, and 
gated, dreamily into tho fire, as she remarked, 
“I can’t realize that aunt Jane has really been 
married—she secins just like an old mold." 

“ I do not approve of your conduct, Georgie,” 
said Mrs. Wintorglnde, gravely; “you hro dis- 
respoclful to your aunt, and frivolous to your 
admirers. I tremble for your happiness ten 
years hence, if you ore spared to soo that 
time." 

“Ten years is a long time, dear grand¬ 
mother," said tho girl, laughingly, as the 
caressed One of tho beautiful hands; “besldcsi 
I intend to reform long before that, t do not 
mean to bo naughty, but aunt Jnno lias a gif? 
of drawing out all tlio bad in my nature. 1 
think sho is a good woman, too, and moans well 
by mo." 

Tho soberly, refleotivo way in wbich lhls wa^ 
uttered, caused Mrs. Wintcrglado to smile iq 
spite of herself; but she dlsorcctly turned away 
her head to hido it from Gcorgio. 

“Your aunt Jane," said she, “was Tcry 
nitractivo as a girl, with a delicate, peach- 
blossom kind of beauty, that is seldom seen. 
You know tho romantic story of her first meet¬ 
ing with her husband?" 

“ Yes,” replied Georgie, ns though repeating 
h lesson long sinco learned by heart, “I-re¬ 
member. Slio was crowned with lilies, and 
barefooted, and left, liko somebody or'Other in 
the mythology, on a rock in tho water, by some 
mischievous girls, who promised to rowbacl; 
for her immedlatoly, but, iastead of lhat, they 
rovfbd to land to give her a gobd frlght; and e 
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Tory handsonic, young gcnllcmnn finally camo 
to hor resouo, and took her into Ins boat; and 
this was undo Emmerton, whom-I never saw. 

I havo always envied aunt Jane that episode; 
why don’t something ronmntio happen to me, I 
wondor? I’m all ready to ho fallen ia lovo 
with in somo uncommon way, by somo unQom< 
mon man: but I’m very tired of ordinary mor¬ 
tals."' 

“Rather extraordinary scniiincnts for n 
young lady wlio is engaged," said Mrs. Win- 
torglado, disapprovingly. “What would Mr. 
Millfiold say to all this?" 

“But, graiulmamnia, dear, I am not ronlly 
engaged," interposed Ocorglc; “thcroiaonly 
a sort of understanding between us." 

“An understanding for what, may I ask?" 

“Why,” with a little hesitation, “if wo aro 
satisfied with each other, wo shall bo engaged. 
But I do not think I am satisfied. I didn’t liko 
Mr. Millficld’s conduct last night. Ho ronlly 
seemed jealous ond irritable; and I wish him 
to understand that I have not promised j/ei 
to ‘forsake all others, and clcavo only unto 
him.’ ’’ 

Tho reader will, probably, think that Miss 
Ocorgio received only her just deserts in get¬ 
ting an unusually grave lecture from her in¬ 
dulgent grandmother; at least, mint Jane did, 
who was about entering tho room whilo it was 
in progress, but turned bock, in a very com- 1 
fortablo frame of mind, to her own apartment. ! 

Qeorgio cried, and promised ninendmont;: 
and tho dear, old lady began (o think that 
“really she had been very severe to tho poor 
child," and bestowed an extra petting on hor 
when the locturo was over. 

Tliero were traces of tears in her voice, ond 
a ponstTo expression in tho “great, luminous 
eyes," that were Col. Hadlcigira especial od- 
miration, when Gcorgio went down to receive 
that gentleman; and hor conquest of tlio oven- 
ing before was still more firmly rivoteil. 

Miss Winterginde, after that morning, began 
to discourso in a new strain. She talked of 
having “somo ono to look up to," of “ro- 
Toronoing one’s lover and hubhand,’’ and ex¬ 
pressed great disgust for “boys." 

Aunt Jnne “saw what it wos coming to," 
ns sho said a munber of times; and so did 
Frederick Augustus, who gnashed bis tooth 
and retired nt an eafly stage of llic proooed- 
ings; whilo Mrs. Wintorglndo mourned over 
this strange fancy of tho spoiled child’s, and 
tried her best to discourogc hor. 

“Think, Ocorglc,’* sho would say, “of those 

four children!'* 


do think of them, grandmamma," would 
Qeorgio reply, “dear Hltlo thingsl I moan to 
teach them all myself. Diii't I teach Harry?’’ 

Aunt Jane said but little. Yet sho managed 
to get Qeorgio into a towering passion with 
her, ono day, when a letter from Col. Hndlcigh 
gave an account of (ho serious illness of ono of 
tho infants, by remarking that it wduld bo a 
blessed thing for tho child, and for .Qoorgio, if 
it.should bo translated to heaven. 

Tho step-mother elect declared (hat she 
Would not part with one of them—(hero wero 
not any too many—niid such remarks were 
utterly savngo and unfeeling.' Aunt Jane wos 
quito annihilated, and figuratively washed her 
hands of Gcorgio’s affairs for (he future. 

Pooplo generally (liought it a very ■presum¬ 
ing thing in Co). Hadlcigli, a widower of forty, 
with four obildron, to appropriate pretty 
Gcorgio Winterglodi*. Tlioy could not im- 
agino what spell ho had cast over her. Others 
looked rather incredulous, and wondered how 
long it would lost. The colonel was supremely 
happy, for not only the young lady herself, but 
all her surroundings, wore perfectly unexcep¬ 
tionable. Mrs. Winforgladc was a connection 
to be proud of; and her establishment had an 
air of wealth and refinement (hat had come 
down through several generations. 

Col. Hadleigh was a very proud-main, re¬ 
joicing in a family, Hint, ho said, could be 
traced back to tho N'ormnii Conquest; and ono 
of tho highest praises ho had to bestow on 
Qeorgio was that “she would grace n coronet." 
Ho hinted that there was a stray one floating 
around in his family, and somo day it might 
notunlly rost on.thoso beautiful locks. 

Tho four children find nil been to spend tho 
day at Mrs. Wintergladc’s, and nearly deaf¬ 
ened her with their noise; sticking up her best 
chairs with onndy, nnd roaring nt tho top of 
llioir .lungs whenever tlieir innocent recrea¬ 
tions wevo interfered with. Aunt Jnno said, 
very dryly, that those who loved them could 
enjoy tho comforting conviction that they were 
not destined to early deaths. 

Ono day, however. Miss Qcorgie tried her 
power with tho colonel, nnd went too far. It 
WAS something liko (hat story of the chivalrous 
period, where a lady tested licr lovcrjs bravery 
and devotion by dropping her glove into an 
incloauro containing somo snvngo animal, and 
dared tho gentleman to rescue it. She reco¬ 
vered hor glove, but lost her lover; and so it 
WAS with Qeorgio. Hor nnrcnaonnblo demand 
was.politely complied with; nnd she.was as 
politely “released," ns (ho colonel expressed 
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i(, in an iinoxccptionablo noto, tlial sho (oro to ; 
pieces, niul (lanced on; and then rushed to her 
grandmother with siicli uhito chocks and flam¬ 
ing eyes, that Mrs. Wintorglado >V08 fairly 
frightened. 

“Ocorgic,” said the old lady, mournfully, 
when tho full extent of this hupiiliatiou was 
luado known to her, “you arq very much to 
Ulaino.” 

“Oh!” cried Qcorgio, in mingled anger and 
distress, “do send me away somewhere, grand¬ 
mamma—I never can meet that hateful man 
again!” 

And she comforted herself by throwing into 
the Are quite an clnborute doll, that she had 
been preparing for tho eldest hope of tho Had- 
leighs. 

“I wish I could go into a convent!” added 
tho young lady, ns bI»o rcllcctcd upon her very 
unpleasant position. 

“You would be flirting with the priests be¬ 
fore you had been there a week,” remarked 
aunt Jane. 

Gcorgio took this quite meekly; and oven 
wondered whether a regular course of aunt 
Jann would not bo a beneficial, though bitter, 
tonic. She cried, and her eyes were swollen, 
and her checks pale; and as it was impossible 
to scold her in this condition, her grandmother 
said kindly, 

“Go to bed, tny child—and lii the morning 
wo will talk this matter over.” 

Gcorgic went, and sobbed herself to sleep; 
more, it is to bo feared, because tho colonel 
had sent in his resignation, instead of being 
dismissed, than from any feeling of disap¬ 
pointed love. Frederick Augustus, and the 
other unfortunates, seemed likely to bo re¬ 
venged. 

Mrs. Wintcrglado passed a wakeful night; 
blaming herself severely for Qcorgio’s misde¬ 
meanors, and wondering what disposal she 
hud better make of her troublcsomo chorge. 
As Gcorgie said, she could not meet tho colonel 
again, which she was likely to do, if sbo re¬ 
mained in town; and ns it was nearly June, a 
quiet country retreat seemed tho best thing 
that ofTered. People like Mrs. Wintcrglado 
usually have such conveniences, and all others, 
at their command; a very obliging farmer- 
cousin and his family would, sho knew, feel 
highly honored by n visit from tho young lady; 
and as tho place in question was as ditferent ns 
possiblo from Newport or Saratoga, ^ month’s 
retirement in that quiet region would, proba- 
Diy, havo a most beneficial c/Tcct. 

^ Gc()rgio made a wry faco when cousin Qol- 


ders was first proposed to her; but in tho ond, 
she acquiesced with a very good grace. 8he 
was glad to go somewhere, and it wos not tho 
season yet for anything exciting; besides, sbo 
had a dim, untlefincd sort of feeling, thot, in 
some way, sho was going to meet her fate, ond 
that it was coming to her in a very pleasant 
shape. How could sho tell but that it might 
bo a second and improved edition of aunt 
Jane's adventure, with lilies and baro feet, on 
a rock in tho water? It w’os not the season for 
lilies, but Georgio did not stop at this. 

Aunt Jano packed Qeorgio’s trunk with a 
sort of cheerful malico that was rather hord 
to bear, and even proposed accompanying the 
exile to her Siberia; but Gcorgio felt that this 
was making her punishment disproportioned 
to the ofTcncc, and resolutely declined. 

Grandmamma was quite solemn at parting 
from her pet, and gazed after her wistfully, 
from tho platform, until tho train was in mo*' 
tion; but Gcorgio appeared to bo in high 
spirits, ond assured the old lady that in two 
hours' timo sho would bo in tho bosom of 
cousin Goldcrs' family, and, perhaps, bc^lping 
with the week’s churning or baking. 

She never got there nl all. 

Sbo bad disposed of her travcling-bng, and 
opened her novel; discovered that tho inevit¬ 
able woman and baby were on tho right; tho 
stout gentleman just behind; and the young 
man who stared, and is disposed to be oflicious, 
in front of her; but, becoming quite oblivious 
of all these surroundings, sho was tracing her 
heroine through a most dclightfully-romantio 
dilemma, to tho total absorption of all things 
real. 

Suddenly, there was n lurch of the car—a 
: crash; another lurch, and Qcorgio was thrown 
from her scat. Darkness and confusion; a 
hand grasped her; sho was raised in some¬ 
body's arms, and dragged through a window; 
but, quite unhcroinc-likc, she did not faint, 
and was fully conscious that she had received 
several bruises. 

Sho was considerably stunned, at first, by 
tho suddcnnosB of this unlooked-for episode; 
but remembering that some one had rescued 
her, she'turned to look upon her preserver; 
and then sho screamed for the first time, and 
hid her faco in her hands. 

It was Frederick Augustus. 

Never had ho acquitted himself so well, both 
In act and speech; and he looked really noble 
aa ho said, 

“ I could not help it,.Qeorgie. Do not think 
mo guilty of tho meanness of following you. 1 
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took tho tt-ftin 8olel;f on businc&d, with no know¬ 
ledge whatever of your movements; and my 
aurpriso at seeing you, n few dcats in front of 
mo, wiia'quite ns groat ns yours now is At seeing 
me. Will you let mo do what I can for you?” 

Tho ceiils of firo wero falling fast and furi¬ 
ous, and Miss Ocorgio instinctively put her 
hands to her head. “ Vou have sated my life,” 
sbo mnfmurcd, “and I so little deserve it!” 

“Qcbrgic!” whispered her deliverer, “may 
I'darc—;—” 

“Only run into another train,” said a gen¬ 
tleman, as ho passed them; “grand snmsh-up, 
and several killed, I believe. All who have 
whole bones shtuld bo thankful.” 

(leorgio shuddered, ahd drew closer to her 
protector. No need to go to the middle ages 
for chivalry, nor to swords And epaulets for 
bravery; this was more than being rescued 
from a rock in tho water; and aunt Jane's little 
opisodo sank into nothingness beside It. 

Mrs. AVinterglrtdo could scarcely believe her 
eyes, later in tho day, when a carriage drove 
up, and tho granddaughter, whom she had sup¬ 
posed safely domiciled by this tlrao at cousin 
Goldors, alighted, with the most tender osslst- 
auco from Mr. Millfield. Sho was thankful, 


after tho first shook, that it was not a new ad¬ 
mirer. 

“Ocorgio,” said tho old lady, when they 
were BomowhAt quieted. And Frederick Au¬ 
gustus had taken his leave, “is there a fresh 
•understanding* between you and Mr. Mill- 
field? It seems to mo tbnt things look like it.” 

Tho crimsoh cheeks And fnst-filling eyes were 
quite eloquent, ns Gcorgic nestled up to her 
grandmother. “No, dear grandmamma, but 
with your approbation, there is now a firm en¬ 
gagement, as sacredly binding to mo as the 
marringc-vow itself. You approve, do you 
not?” 

“ With all my heart, dear child. In spito of 
his quiet exterior, I always felt that there was 
a great deal in Frederick Millfield; but ho must 
not toko you nwny from me too soon.** 

• ‘^IIo is corlainly very forgiving,” remarked 
aunt Jane, who could not help saying it for the 
life of her. ' 

Gcorgio left her nostling-place, and walked 
directly up to Iior aunt, llefore the astonished 
Indy bould rcnllzo it, a kiss luul been pressed 
on her Ups, and a gontlo voice whispered, 

“ IIo M forgiving, aunt Jane—will you be flp, 
too?” 
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PUT OUT; OF THE WAY 

DT tub AUTUOa.Or “TUB aSOONI) IiIFB.” 
CO.XrtXUEO FROM PAOB 3G7. 


CITAPTEU VIII. 

TnBRR wore hours, during that dny, when 
tho dilemma before Fred Uoeds almost dfrovo 
him insane. Should ho return to the old 
Btarring, ill-clothed, scoundrelly life in Ilghc- 
mia, or should lio follow up this chance of a 
wealthy marriage, no niatlor at what cost? At 
times, ho would thrust the whole matter from 
him, and for a moment enjoy his sognr, or his 
wine, or his own feeble joke at the club, as 
though tlio fat, German fiend had not his wlulc 
life in her flabby, unclean hands. Hut then 
the terrible dilemma would rise before him 
agoin, till his weak brain almost gave way be¬ 
fore it. 

Ho dined at homo. TIic colonel roQuosted 
Mrs. M'lntosli’s presence in tho library, and 
loft tho young people alone over their dessert. 
Then Fred proceeded to put a plot into execu¬ 
tion, of wliich ho had been thinking for (ho 
last few hours. Ho had never mentioned tho 
Wortloya to Lotty, since tho first day they met 
Dick in tho Park. Hut he plungod boldly into 
the middle of the subject now. Lotty'a gentle 
voice, and pitying, brown eyes fixed on him, 
gave him courage. The pear was so very ripe, 
ho thoughl, it would be a shame not to pluck it. 

Tho truth was that Fred’s features were 
sharpened and haggard; and Lotty, who wos 
fond of tho “kind, little follow^’ in a certain 
way, watched liiin ns his mother might have 
done, longing to administer Somo of her darling 
homeopathic doses. • • 

“You are intimate with Mra. Wortley, they 
toll mo, Lotty?” ho began. 

Lotty donned all her armor in an instant. 
She was clothed in steel, complete, before Fred 
had lialf cracked his almond. 

“She is my aunt, I like her. Yes.” 

“Tho old lady’s well enough,” carelessly. 
“It’s Dick that I'd guard ybii against.” 

“Wliy, ho is a friend of yours, Frederick.” 

“Of course,” coolly. “A very proper ac¬ 
quaintance for mo. Hut for a young girl ten¬ 
derly reared—that’s another Ihirtg.” 

There was one sharp glance from Lotty, and 
then sho went back to tho flowers beside 
her plate, and began to pull them to pieces, 


playing With the dog beside her, half humming 
a tune tho while. 

“You are not listening, I’m afraid,” Fred 
resumed. 

“Oh! Ibcgpardonl Certainly. You were 
talking of Mr. Wortley, You said ho wos— 
was-” 

“No fit companion for you. Ho is coarse 
and vulgavt None of the men in our set would 
havo introduced him to their mothers or sisters.. 
You noticed how I tried to avoid presenting 
Inm to you?” 

“ Yes, I noticed.” There was a quiet, amused 
smile on Lotty’s mouth. Sho kept her bright 
eyes on Fred’s face. 

“There aro some odd stories afloat about 
Wortley, which I would not mention to you, 
only that you may know how to estimate him. 
It was only last month he was up before the 
PolicQ'Court on a criminal charge.” 

. Lotty half rose from her chair, her eyes glit¬ 
tering. “1 do not believe it,” she said. Then 
quietly sinking down again, she added, calmly, 
“Yon arc mistaken, Frederick.” 

“ No mistake, 'poi my honor. It was in tho 
police report. Assault and battery. Charged 
on a caiiplo of pollocmen, who were taking 
some woman off to tho Tombs. A kind of 
woman of whom I cannot speak to you. One 
of his companions. Thero is'tho paper,” pass¬ 
ing it over to her. 

8ho took H and held H a moment. 

Curiosity, strong in man or woman, was 
raging Within her; but, being a woman, »ho 
was able to conquer it. Sho laid down the 
paper without tt glanoo. “It does not matter. 

I know Richard Wortley,” she said, quietly. 

A great load was taken off of Leeds’ mind by 
her manner. 

“You believe it without reading? Well, it 
is true. The- only excuso for him is that ho 
was under the influenoo of liquor—Richard 
drinks, and drinks hard. I have known it for 
years, and it enables me to explain nnioh of 
his discreditoblo conduct. I always accounted 
for hts mad folly about the Warford will in t hat 
way.” 

“The Warford will?” 
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“Did you novor hcor of tlmtt But, of course, 
you did not. The Wortlcys would be glad to 
smother it, no doubt; and wo would bo slow to 
tell you anything so sliamcful of a relative. 
Warford was a queer old parly, a grand-iinclo 
of Mrs. Wortley, or something of that sort; a 
miser, to tell the truth, with no heirs, except 
one son, whom ho had disinherited years be¬ 
fore. He took a fancy to Dick, who humored 
him, gave Itim first-class lunches at the res¬ 
taurants, and nursed him when ho fell sick. 
Ployed a bold gamo for the money, you see! 
In consequonoc, when the old man died, Dick 
was brought in solo legatee, the son cut off 
with the price of a suit of new mourning. 
Now, you know, tho Wortleya ore poor. They 
live from week to week on the sale of those 
daubs of his, and they never lay by a penny. 
Dick’s hand is happiest in his pocket, flinging 
out dollars like pebbles; and when all aro 
gone, then to work again. So you mny know 
what a godsend this fortune was to them. Tho 
old lady is a dcn<l weight on his hands, too, 
and this money would have put her comfort¬ 
ably out of his way, and left him free to follow 
his own dovicc.s.’' 

“And that is your judgment of Richard 
^Yo^tlcy!” Lotty’s brown eyes flashed fire, ns 
she broke out tlius. But tho next moment she 
controlled herself. “Go on, Frederick,” she 
said, quietly, “I am listening.” 

Fred watched her speculatively, a moment, 
with his light eyes half contracted. “You do 
not agree with mo, I perceive,” he said, with 
studied courtesy. “You think him a devoted, 
self-sacrificing son, no doubt. Hoar the sequel, 
then! This afTectionato son, this sound, reason¬ 
able man of business, gets drunk one day, (my 
charily suggests that excuse^) and by a stroke 
of his pen leaves himself and bis mother pau¬ 
pers.” 

“ I do not understand,” she said, with a be¬ 
wildered look. 

“Gives back tho estate to Warford’s son— 
bouses, land, and stocks; plays my Lord Mar¬ 
quis of Corabas; invites young Warford, if ho 
wants to show his gratitude, to buy a couple 
of his landscapes. ‘You’ll lose nothing by it,' 
he said, with his sublime conceit. ‘Ten years 
hence there will bo a demand in tho market 
for all I can paint.’ Faotl I had the story 
from Ingoldsby, who saw tho whole transac¬ 
tion. Then my man lights his segar, end 
saunters homo to his mother, whom ho had 
beggared.” 

“ And Warford ?” said Lotty, who had list¬ 
ened with bated breath and glistening eyes. 


“Warford? Ho was struck dumb, Ingoldsby 
said. I suppose ho thanked God for Bonding 
brandy into the world.” 

“Richard was not drunk when ho did that!” 

Fred laughed contemptuously. 

“That was about four years ago,” ho said. 
“Wortlcy has been scraping liis way in the 
beggarly fashion, you see, over since.” 

“Have you any more stories of him like 
these?” 

“I'll tell you some others another day, if 
they please you.” 

“^hey do please me,” said Lolly, doliber- 
otcly rising and looking at him steadily. “I 
(hank you for them, Frederick. Whatever 
meaning you attach to them, they help me to 
understand Richard Wortloy better.” 

Her manner, oven more than her words, 
made him begin to doubt the wisdom of his 
Mnchiavclian policy. 

Ho also rose. For tho first time (he chance 
of mistake flashed upon him. What if tho fruit 
was not ripe? What if this girl, who stood 
quietly waiting, apparently to reveal some un¬ 
disclosed. secret concerning herself, was, in 
truth, indifferent to him? What if, while ho 
lind delayed and doubted, Wortlcy had actually 
won her? 

It had boon easy enougli to debate, while ho 
Olought tho rcsdlt depended on his decision. 
But when tho fact (hat it was beyoiul his power 
suggested itself, tho money in the lead-mine, 
now forever gone from him, assumed gigantic 
and maddening proportions. 

But Fred Leeds never lost control of liimself. 
Ho went toward Lolly, and look horsofl hand 
in hiB. It was hot. She Ircinbled, and her 
I whole frame throbbed with fever and repressed 
1 excitement. 

He stroked her fingers gently. “Lotty,” ho 
I said, soothingly, “I have tried to bo your 
I friend. I tried to take the place of a brother 
: to you when you came among us a stranger.” 

“ I know that,” tlic tears in her eyes. “You 
wore the Drily friend I had. But I have a nearer 
friend than you, and it is not wise to malign 
him to mo.” 

Fred drew a long breath, and in that moment 
faced (ho worst. He met it gallantly. “I un¬ 
derhand it,” he said, in a tone of deep'con¬ 
cern. “I had no idea that this was so serious 
a matter. I will not fry to influence your 
attochment, Lotty,” pausing between tho sen¬ 
tences, apparently overcome by some secret 
feeling. “But this warning it i.i my duly to 
give. Richard Woriley is a man who has loved 
many women. But he hos been true to none. 
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If oror tho day comes whcnltis lovo falls you, 
remeinbor your—your brother, Lotty,’^ with a 
fcoblo smile. 

It penetrated nil her indignation and touched 
Lotty, for sbo was a soft-hearted woman, and 
could not bear to see even a dog, Justly or not, 
in pain. “You wrong Richard,” she said, 
gently; “but it is beenuso you do not under¬ 
stand him. I never doubted your friondsbip 
for mo, Frederick.*' 

He raised her hand to his lips and bold It 
there. At tho same moment a servant opened 
tho door, and announced '*Mr. Richard Wort- 
ley.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Fbrd went forward cordially, both hands 
out, to meet him. “My dear fellow! I am 
delighted to SCO you!” ho cried. 

Lotty drew back with n shy greeting, the 
happy blushes dyeing her very throat. Dick 
alono stood motionless, (ho purple blood in his 
face, looking sternly from one to tho other. 
Ho put his hand on Leeds’ shoulder, with a 
contemptuous shake, os (hough ho had laid 
hold of an unclean spaniel. 

“Knowing your secret as I do, Leeds,” ho 
said, under his breath, “it^ls hardly wise in 
you to touch, with your foul lips, tho woman 
to whom I am betrothed.” 

Fred had hardly time to draw himself away 
when his father entered. Tho colonel was 
grave, and moderate, and genuine beyond 
parallel to-night; liis iron-gray hair, his slow, 
thoughtful'smile, liis steady, reasonable eyes, 
wore coloulatcd to inspire tho world with tho 
belief that one middle-aged man in It had ab¬ 
sorbed moro than his sliaro of respectability 
and truthfulness. 

Ho paused a moment, with Dick’s card in 
his hand. “Wortley? What, my old friend 
Sophy’s son?” holding out his hand, and sur¬ 
veying him from head to foot wUh a grave, 
pleased smile. “Why, hero is a fine yoUng 
fellow, that has taken his plnoo in the world 
without my knowledge! A boy that ought to 
gladden his mother’s heart! Your visit was 
to mo, I understand? Will you follow mo to 
the library? You can return and make tho 
acquaintnnoo of these young people presently, 
if you will.” 

Now Dick had como to tho house, filled with 
utter contempt of the two miserable adven¬ 
turers, father and son, who had Lotty in their 
olutehcs; feeling no espeoial obligation, either, 
to conceal this contempt. To bo thus benevo¬ 
lently scanned and approved, as a sohool^boy 
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would bo by bis tcaoher, was, therefore, in no¬ 
wise conducive to tbo soothing of his galled 
temper. 

He followed tho colonel, determined (o Aiake 
short work of it. It was not the first time he 
bad broken into a nest of soft, slimy snakes. 
There was a very certain mode of treatment 
for them—trample thorn down without mercy. 
As for tliGso weak, miscrnblo tricksters, the 
game was In his own hands 

In short, Master Dick never had a better 
opinion of his own ability and astuteness, than 
when ho followed the colonel. 

In a very few moments tho library-bell rang, 
and a message was sent for Frederick. As the 
latter crossed the hall, ho encountered Mr. 
Westcolt, one of tho new friends whom Cel. 
Leeds’ dinners had brought to him that winter. 

“A word with your father, Fred, my boy, 
about (Imt pair of trotters, unless, as Jebn 
says, ho is engaged.” 

Fred opened tho library door, disclosing 
Dick Wortley hot aiul with knitted brows, but 
seeming as an angry man always docs, to fill 
tho whole center of the stage; tho colonel to 
thodoft, cool, grave, smiling. 

The latter glanced nt tho intruders from 
under his shaggy brows. 

“Ha! Mr. Westcolt?” ho said, cordially. 
“Como in, coiuo in. Como in, Fred. No In¬ 
trusion, I assure you, Westcolt. My business 
with Mr. Wortley is concluded, and as it is of 
tho pleasantest nature, I sco no reason why 
you should not sharo in it. An old friend of 
the foniily, you understand, Mr. Worley?” 

To which Dick returned an indifTeront nod 
for answer, looking down from tho height of 
his scorn on (Iicso pretty susvitics, bb hut so 
much writhing of tho reptiles on whom ho had 
set Ills heel. Poor Dick I for whom every word 
and trivial gesture of that interview hccomo 
afterward laden with life or death. 

“ Frederick, our young friend has come to 
inform mo of a betrothal existing between him¬ 
self and my w’ard, Miss Hubbard. I called you 
hero to welcome him among us.” 

Fred’s face glowed with pleasure. “Ilillo, 
Wortley, old follow!” he cried, olasping Wort- 
ley’s hand; and ho was silent for a moment, 
apparently from emotion, bet, in fact, because 
he must have breath to consider what game his 
father meant to piny, and how ho was to follow 
suit. “This is a strange surprise. You have 
come (o ask my father's consent, oh? And 
gained it, no doubt. Ho is tho most indulgent 
of-guardians.” 

“Why, no, Fred," interposed the colonel* 
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ill ft gODtly griovcd tone. “Strangely enough, 
Mr. Wortlcy has not come for. that purpose. I 
think I deserved the usual courtesy, for, os you 
say, 1 hate not been a severe guardian. How¬ 
ever, young people alter old cuHtouis,” with an 
indulgent smile to Wcatcott, who looked curi¬ 
ously from one to the other. 

“ I did not ask your ooiiscni to my marriage 
with Miss Hubbard,” said Dick, “because I 
knew, if you had the power, you would refuse 
it. You have not the poivor, fortunately, I 
detest shams, and all tricks of ceremony. In 
three months Miss Hubbard will ho of age^ and 
at liberty to make her own clioioo.” 

“She remains in my Iiousc after that by the 
terms of her father’s will,” said the colonel, 
quickly. 

“ Until she leaves it for (hat of her husband; 
My only wish, in seeking tills interview with 
you to-night, was to inform you of our engage¬ 
ment, because I hopoii, that, when it was made 
known to you, Miss Hubbard would bo free from 
annoyances to wbicli she is now subjected.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Now, my dear boy,” saiil the colonel, in n 
tone of the friendliest remonstrance, “why do 
you persist in this unaccountably nggressivo 
conduct? You liad every oiipoitunity to woo 
and win Lotty, in the usual way by which 
maidens arc wooed and won. Your mother's 
son would always liavc boon welcome in this 
house. Instead of which, you meet her clan¬ 
destinely. The first intimation I receive of your 
acquaintance with my ward, Is an anaouncc- 
ment of your intention to marry lier in three 
montlis, and your resolve to place yourself in 
position as her chosen knight to defend her 
against some chimoricul persecution, which 
you oonjurc up for lier in this household. May 
I ask,” with a good-natured, buntoring smile, 
“what is this persecution of which you com¬ 
plain?” 

‘‘Ho you ivish an answer now?” said Hick, 
glancing significantly at Wcstcoll. 

“Assuredly, I have no secrets in this mat¬ 
ter from any one, least of all from an old friend. 

I am sincerely anxious to know wlml injiistico 
you complain of.” And ho feigned to listen 
with real curiosity. 

“I complain of tliis,” said Richard, slowly; 
“Tliat, from the day you took charge of Miss 
Hubbard, it has been your design to obtain 
possession of her fortune, and failing other 
moans, you would Iiavo forced a inorriogo with 
youf Bbn.” 

Col. Leeds turned to Weslcott with a depre¬ 
cating sliako of the head, as if to crave his 


forbearance for tbo rude passion to which lie 
was unwillingly a witness. Mr. Westoott felt 
It incumbent on him to toko part witU his 

fbionds.. ■ ■ 

^ “I. think you are a little intemperate, Mr. 
Worlloj%'f ho said. “It is not a inUrortuno to 
any young lady, surely, to bo sought in mar- 
riago by my young friend, Mr. Leeds.” 

- “It is an insult for liiin to address, or touch 
her, as I saw him do, to-night,” said Richard, 
tui<ning ln his blazing wrath upon (hp gowor- 
ing littlo wrotch himself. “Tredoriok Leeds 
is a married man.” '' 

Thcro wns a moment's silence. The colonel 
had been Blinding his eyes from the fire. Ho 
now laid down, the screen carefully. Hut ho 
did not glance toward his son. There was not 
(he moYoment of a muscle in his face, though 
lie know that ho Lad, at last, his son's secret. 

Fred,'as soon os ho had breuth, gavo a con¬ 
temptuous laugh. 

“Vou know how true (his is, father,” ,ho 
said. 

“ I have no doubt that ho knows,” continued 
Hick,.calmly. “If I could, I would liavQ.Re¬ 
moved Miss Huhbard from under your guur- 
di'ansliip. ; As 1 oould not, my only rcsoureo 
was (o tell yon, ns I have dune to-nigliL (liul 
sho had a protector who undeistood your vil¬ 
lainy to its depths. Fur (ho three months to 
oomo f will hold you in clicck.” 

As ho spoke, poor Dick turned and went off 
with the air of a conqueror, thinking it wa.s so 
pweel to fight any enemy, however iguoblc, for 
tho sake of tho woman ho loved! His heavy, 
firm tread cohood down (ho hall, pnu,sing. a 
moment at (ho door of the drawing-room. Ihit 
Lotty wns not thcro. Missing her, ho passed 
down the stairs, with a sudden, vuguo Hci^se at 
hating bcow foiled, after nth 

Ho wished that he could hnvo told her to¬ 
night that Leeds wns a nmiTJed man. Not that 
ho WAS jealous of tlio cool friendship which sho 
had for tho fellow. Still, it would hnyo been 
bettor if she had this safeguard. Ho stopped, 
for a moment, in (ho hall, half intending to 
send for her; then liis passion conquered him, 
and ho stalked on, and out into Oio street. Ho 
I could not broatho (he same nir, ho said to liiui- 
splf, ns these paltering Fooiindrols. 

Dick Wortley had time enough, afterward, to 
:^ccfttl every unhappy, mad adt of that night, 
and to eurso the day when ho wns-hovn.with 
the quick temper that led him to his ruin! < 

• When the door closed behind Wor(loy,.Col. 
Leeds looked up, with his ordinary easyttour- 
(osy.- 
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“I regret 80 much, Wcslcolt, that you huvo 
been aiinoyeil In thia manner,*’ ho Boid. “Toko 
(Ills chuir nenvor tho lire.” 

“Tlic young ninn has certainly been drink* 
ing!” Raid Weslcolt, who Imd stood aghast with 
astonishment, Htaring from one to tho other. 

never heard of anything—anything like it 
in niy life.” 

“It is rather an unusimi method of asking 
tho .consent of a guardian lo.his ward’s mar- 
riaije,” answered the colonel, with a smile. 
“A ‘etniul and deliver’ fashion, not common 
in our modern days.” 

“ Worse than that, sir! Tho reckless asser¬ 
tions about your son—about Frederick,” witli a 
keen glftuco at young Leeds, which both men 
noted. “Do you think ho in liquor?” 

“No. The (rouble lies deeper than that,” 
in a grave voice. “I am loth to mention it, 
|)ut-” and stooping over, tho colonel whis¬ 

pered earnestly for a few moments, while Mr. 
WcBtcott listened with an occasional nod and a 
compassionate, “Tut! Tnt!” 

“ I understand,” he said, at last. “Of course, 
you will take proper means to rid your ward of; 
tho annoyance?” j 

“Certainly. I thought best to humor him ;; 
for (ho present. Hut about (hose horses now, || 
AVcstcott?” j 

When Fred Leeds, an hour later, heard Mr. j 
Wostcott’s cab leave (l>o <loor, ho crept back 
to (ho library. His father was waiting for 
him, standing on the rug, with his back to tho 
fire. 

“This story is true, I suppose?” tho colonel 
said, curtly, “you arc really married?” 

“Yes, it is true,” answered the son, dog¬ 
gedly. “Tho woman may bo hero ony hour. 
If you will give me my passage-money, I will 
go back to Fnris by tho next steamer. Tho 
gnmo is up here.” 

Tho old man, stroking his griiily whiskers, 
surveyed him with a cool contempt. 

“ Let me hoar (he whole of tho affair. Keep 
nothing back.” ho said, a last. 

IIo listened without coiisnont, while Fred 
told the story. 

“Then I undor.stnnd thisWortloy is the only 
person who holds this power over you?” said 
the colonel, when his son had finished. 

“The woman herself.” 

Tho colonel made a slight, contemptuous 
gesture.* “She can bo easily silenced,” he 
said. 

“ I wish that ht could be silenood, in the one 
effectual way,” muttered the young'man, grit¬ 
ting his teeth as.ho rose. “I wish to Qod we 


lived in tho days of Dastilcs. I wish, as In 
Italy, in other times, such a man could bo got 
rid of for a few scudi. I’d put a knife into his 
heart to-night,” ho continued. Ills savage pas¬ 
sion rising with his words, “if we were out of 
this cursed land of civilization. Hut every act 
of a gentleman’s life is dragged into daylight 
here for (ho mob to gloat over.” 

“ Not all,” said the colonel, dryly. “A man 
can bo got rid of for a few send!, here, os 
readily os in Italy. Hichard Wortlcy will not 
trouble you or me long.” 

Fred leaned his elbow on the mantle-shelf a 
moment, and stared at his father. 

“ loM mean to—to murder him?” he sold, at 
last, under his breath. 

“Hy no means,” laughing. “Don’t turn so 
whilo about the gills. I am no butcher. 1 
won't risk a hempen-collar about my throat. 
No. There are Hastiles in the United States, 
by (ho aid of which any inconvenient person 
can bo put out of the way for life. It is a 
quiet, safe means, which a gentleman can use 
With no fear of punishment. There must be 
secrecy, and —the temli,” with a laugh. “Only 
pay enough, and get up your case right, as the 
lawyers say, you have science and philan¬ 
thropy both to assist you.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Ring for John to order a cab. What we 
do must be done before morning. 'To-morrow 
Wortlcy will make your marriage public. I 
will explain ns we go.” 

In a few minutes tho cab was at (he door, 
and tho two men, closely cloaked, entered it, 
and woro driven away. 


on AFTERX. 

Tiik night was stormy. A blinding fog swept 
over the city. Even on the most crowded 
thoroughfares tho fitful cries of tho wind, and 
the fierce strength of tho tempest, dwarfed into 
a ghastly littleness tho lights and hurrying 
tumult beneath. 

Tho carriage. In which tho two men were, 
left tho open streets, after awhile, and turned 
into unfrequented InncS and alleys leading to 
(ho further disreputable limits of tho town. 
Young Leeds looked out uneasily, shullHng 
nervously in his scat. The streets wore narrow 
and dark; here and there a lamp made a dull, 
red circle of light in tho thick, black vapor. 
At long intervals a footstep of some invisible 
passenger echoed with a heavy reverberat¬ 
ing thud. Fred know himself to bo nearing 
that labyrinth of courts and secret biditfg^ 
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places, whoro crime in New Vork holds high j 
cariu7al. The very air grew thick nnd loatli* | 
some, ns though from the smoko of some actual i 
Tophet. I 

“Do you know tho neighborhood, sir?” ho, 
ventured, nnxiniisly, to sny, at Inst. “ThlsJ 
frontage of buildings is but a coaling of re- | 
spcctability. Just behind them nro tho foulest 
pest-houses in New York.” | 

“I know the place,” was tho calm reply. 
“ Are you ftfrni<l ?” 

Fred writhed uneasily, “I havo no wish to : 
bo entangled in any sort of crime,” ho. broke 
out. “It’s too risky. If I ennnot win tho gnnio ; 
without the aid of thieves and murderers, I’ll 
throw it up. Lot us go back, sir.” 

The colonel put out his hand quietly as Fred 
caught at tho check-string. 

“I am not going outside of tho law,” he said. 
“It adapts itself to our necessities, fortunately, 
08 completely ns a glove to the hand. As for 
tho thieves and murderers, oiid tlicir com¬ 
panions in tills street, I need the help of ono 
or two of them ; and the law, and science, and . 
philanlliropy, will receive them, in this caso, 
ns worthy coadjutors—for a consiileration,” he 
added, with a sneer. “Kero is oiu* place.” 

Tho cab stopped before a low, plain, two- 
storied house, with a red sign at the side of the 
door, on which was painted, “ Doctor Molkcr.” 

The door was so promptly opened, at tho 
first touch of the bell, that one might have sus¬ 
pected the doctor's patients usually enmo at 
night. The father an*! son found thomselvcs in 
A small anteroom, and a stout, sloop-shouldered 
man came in, in his slippers ond flowered 
dressing-gown, saying, in an unmistakable 
Jewish accent. “What can I do fair you, 
gentlemans?” 

“I havo a young friend,” said tho colonel, 
“whom it is needful to place under restraint 
for a time—for the safely of his friends-” 

“All, yc.sh! For de safely of his friends?” 
gravely, nibbing his bands. 

“It will require your ccrtifioale. I iindcr- 
Btood that you tuado eases of this kind a 
specially?” 

“Ah, yesh! Dat i.sh ono of my specialities. 
I have oders. Do human man ish subject to 
so many ailments, my gentlemans,” wagging 
bis bead sorrowfully. “Ish it necessary dat 
your young friend be confined immediately?” 
with one keen glance at Deeds. 

“Deforo morning. Ho Is violent.” 

“Ah! dat ish sad! sad! I will get do cer¬ 
tificate in ono moments,” opening the table- 
drawer and selocling a blank-book, from which 


he tore a printed form. From tho iimntio ho 
took down pen and ink. “I usually see do 
patients; but you so very respectable gcntlo- 
nmiis dal your word is enough,” scrawling his 
name rapidly at the hotiom of tho certificate. 
“How did you call do pationts?” pausing, with 
the pen suspended. 

“Wortloy. Ulclmrd Wortlcy.” 

“Richard Wortloy, it ish," writing it, and 
throwing some sand .over it. 

“ What is your foe, doctor?” said the colonel, 
and drew out his pocket-book. 

“I nshk fifty dollars in de case where I do 
not SCO do patients,” holding tho paper under 
his hand. “You ish so rcspcclablo dat I 
think dal ish not necessary.” 

Tho colonel couutcd out tho monoy, and the 
paper was handed to him, the Jew laying hold 
of his coat eagerly, tho notes clutched in his 
other hind. “If your friend ish very violent, 

I would recommend-” lowering his voice to 

a whisper. “It ish a very quiet institution, 
and safe. But any of deni will do.” 

The colonel blandly thanked him, hastily 
loosening bis grasp from his coni, and motioning 
Fred to the door. 

“What ish your own name, my good sir? 
You did not mention it.” 

“I beg your pardon. Wctlicroil, John 
WelUcraU.” 

“Ah,yesh! Well, good-evening, Mr. Wcllicr- 
nll I I hope your young friend may recover 
speedily. I shall be glad to see you again. 
1 liavo odor spccialtic.s, ns yuii call dcm. I 
have A icttlo money, too, to lend, when my 
friends get into trouble—friends like dis young 
man here.” 

, He stood bowing, and rubbing liis bands, 
and glancing up and down, until they wore 
out of tho room. 

The colonel drew a long brenlli, as the car- 
riage-door closed on them. Ho was hented 
and excited: he had lost his usual calm rcli- 
; cencc. “Tho foul wretch !” he cried. “It was 
no pleasanter errand for me than for you, 
Frederick. But ho servos our purpose. Ono 
cannot aUvoyn ohooso their tools.” 

“Of wliat value is that greasy slip ofpnpcr?” 
asked tho son. 

“Value?” tapping it triumphantly. “That 
printed slip, with our friend Molkcr's name on 
it, has oil tho power of a Utlre-dc-cachet in the 
worst days of tho old regime. I have dono my 
part In procuring it: the law will do the rest. 
I can call upon the polico to nssi-*i me in clan¬ 
destinely arrcHting Richard Wortley, and in im¬ 
prisoning him for life if 1 chooso. Id a prison, 
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loo, from whence no tiJingd of him shall OYcr j 
coino.” . 

lie wns eilonl for nwlnlc, and then broke I 
out again, as though hia success had intoxi- 
ciUcd him. 

**Vou were complaining of tho mcdUlcsomo 
law in this laud of civilixalion ; complaining of 
the vulgar notoriety nnd daylight into which 
a man was obliged to drag all of his hclions. 
Wlicre clso would wo Imvo had such facillticB 
ns these? If Wortlcy had committed a mur* 
dor, ho would have had the privilege of counsel 
ond trial, before ho could bo punished; every 
particular of tho caso would have been aired 
nnd torn to pieces in tho public press; but 
when you and I want him out of our way, wo 
find a Dr. Molkcr ready to sign this paper for 
Q consideration: nnd this paper consigns him 
tc confinement for life, without judge or jury, 
or n chonce to escape.’' 

“ And even Molkor's elgnaturo wns not neces¬ 
sary,” ho added, after n moment. “I could 
have written it myself, signed a fictitious name, 
and added M. D. Tlicro would have been no 
questions asked. Ilul I will do nothing illegal. 
Could tho law havo done our work for us in 
old Italy ? Hah ! Remember her clumsy assas¬ 
sins nnd poison bowls?” 

“You arc ploying n dangerous game,” said 
Fred, after awkilo. “Nothing Is so Well 
guarded in America as personal liberty. 1 
know nothing of so fatal a flaw in the law os 
this you talk of.” 

“No one seems to know of it but those whoso 
interest it is to use it,” coolly answered his 
father. “You will seo whether 1 have mis¬ 
taken its power.” Ho pulled the check-string 
and looked out. “To Folico Station, No. 6,” 
ho said, to tho driver. 

chapteh XI. 


fancies, with which to crown the woman of his 
love. 

For Lolty wns the first woman he had ever 
loved. IMatonio friendships and flirtations had 
left a crost of Indiflfercncc about his heart; but 
when Lotty had pierced through it, she found 
a nature os pure as, nnd finer (linn, her own, 
to welcome ond cherish hcr^ and to convert, by 
its own magic, tho affectionate, hot-tempered 
little country-girl Into n hnlf-divino maiden, 
who, in her purity and beauty, bore yet about 
her marks of the moulding fingers of the gods. 

Mrs. Wortloy, who thought Lotty, ns she wns, 
would make a better wife for Dick (linn nny 
such wingless Psyche, yet listened to her son 
with tho tears in her eyes. Hia words wakened, 
strangely, some old music in her own life, long 
ago silent. 

Dick roused himself to tho fact, however, 
that the clock was on (he strpkc of twelve, and 
got up hurriedly. 

“1 don’t know \vhy I have such n strange 
feeling of reluctance to leave you to-night,” 
he said. “T feel ns if 1 had gone back to tlio 
old boyish days, days when I used to bring nil 
iny (roubles to pour out to you. Whnl a firo 
you always keep, mother,” he added, hastily, 
ns if ashamed of words that bordered on senti¬ 
ment. “ Other people's fires char black, or ore 
choked with ashes; but yours is always quiet 
nnd clear, shining to the very henit. Llko 
you, you dear little woman,” putting his big 
bond on the soft, gray hair. 

His motlicr laughed. 

“Your brain is on fire, my son,” she said. 
“You SCO even n faded old woman through a 
rosy heat. You had better go to bed.” 

“Red! I have half a day’s-work before me. 
I had a dozen new canvases sent homo to-dny, 
a new stock of paints and oils, which I mu6t 
arrange. Pm going to work to-morrow in 
earnest. Three months Is n short time to pre- 


iTwns near midnight, but Dick Wortley still 
lingered bcaido his mother's fire. Ho had nil 
his plans to talk over with her; nnd Dick, 
ns usual, v.ms vehemently in earnest about the 
least of them; and thon there was the sweet, 
new refrain coming In at every close. The 
quiet, fair woman, who sal listening to him, 
had fancied that she knew every pulse of her 
son’s heart, since the day ho Iny a helpless 
baby on her breast. But to-night il secmexl to 
her ns (hough alio never had gained insight 
into its depths before. She never had known 
how single-minded and credulous her boy 
wns, under all his afTcetation of knowledge 
of the world; nor how full of delicate, tender 


pare for marriage. I mean to make enough 
on those canvases to take us all back to Eu¬ 
rope, as soon as Lotty Is iny wife. We can 
live at half cost (here. I’m sure of work, and 
I will bo growing In niy profession. You seo 
whnt a practical, long-headed fellow I am, in 
the prospect of'being a'family inohl" 

“You forget Lotty's fortune.” 

“No; I don’t forget it,” turning red. “I 
will never touch a dollar of her money. Fred 
Leeds shall'not taunt me with that motive, 
please God I” 

“Which shows how practidal a nianyou are.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve showed my lack of common 
senso in a worse way than that. I laid out 
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every dollnr I had in my pocket for tlio mo 
tcrials to-day. However, Hooper’s landscape 
is done, and ho will pay. promptly. It's a 
wretched way to manage, this hnnd*lo-mouth 
habit of mine; but it comes from my Irish 
blood, I suppose, Hut 1 mean to grow canny 
and saving, now. Hi)Io! who tho dcuoo can 
that be, so lato at night?” for tho door-bell 
was rung violently at this moment. 

Jessy, half awake, entered with a note. 
Dick read it aloud. "It’s from Sherman, 
inolh6r,4’ ho said. “Wo mot him at Strns- 
burgh last, you romombor? I will read it 
to you.” 

Drab Dick— Justin. On the Cnmbrio. Leave 
in tho five o’clock train for St. Louis. If you 
could sparo mo an hour, to-night—tlioro is a 
great deal I Iiavo to tell yon. I send a carriage 
to avoid delay. Present my regards to Mra. 
Wortloy. Yours, C. SiiEnMA.v. 1 

Astor House. \ 

“Go, by nil means,” said his mother, os ho | 
looked at her dubiously. “I wish you could j 
indiioo him, Richard, to stay for a day or l»vo,” ; 

“It's not likely,” said Dick, pulling on his; 
overcoat. “I’ll prob.ably slay with Charley: 
till ho leaves for tho West, though, mother. ; 
It wouldn’t bo worth my while to go to bed for 
such a bit of tho night. Vou'li not bo afraid? : 
Makf Jessy bring her bed into tho next room, 
and double-lock the doors. I’ll be at homo by ; 
daylight.” 

“You’ll lose your night’s sleep, Richard,” 
said his mother, anxiously. 

Dick laughed, ns lio stooped to kiss her; and 
then hurried off. Hut, nt tho door, glancing 
back and catching sight of tho pale, sweet faeo 
wntehlng him earnestly, ho slopped, returned 
and kissed her again, holding her checks a 
minute between his hands. 

In time to come, tho memory of that boyish 
kiss woiiM come to her and fill her with hope 
and trust. 

“He will conic back to me,” sho would say. 
“Ho will come back as free from guilt as ho 
went.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The storm had increased in violence as tho 
night woro on, Tho rain fell in torrents. Out¬ 
side of tho windows of tho close enrriago all 
was total darkness, except n dull glimmer now 
and then from tho street lamps. Dick pulled 
up the collar of his coat, lay back in tho cor¬ 
ner, and abandoned himself to' those sweet 
visions, which every lover will understand. 


He grow so absorbed in them that ho dl^d not 
ohservo that tho carriage stopped, while a 
couple of men mounted beside the driver, or 
that it was closely followed hy onothor coach 
through every turn of its winding course. 

Ho roused hirosolf finally, trying to look 
through tlio foggy pane. “A deuced long 
tiino reaching tho Astor House!” ho growled. 
“Hillo! hero wo aro ol lost,” for they liad stop¬ 
ped suddenly before a long, lighted building. 

Tho door was flung open, and ho sprang out 
on to tho platform of a railroad depot. Two or 
threo lamps wero stationed along it at inter¬ 
vals. On ono side of him tlid door of a wait¬ 
ing-room was open; behind it was a background 
of refreshment-stalls. Twenty or thirty pas¬ 
sengers, with valises or timbrellns, were hur- 
rying out. On tho other side, close by bis 
elbow, was tho last car of a train just starting. 
The bell was ringing. Conductors were calling 
out with .oven a duller sing-song than by dny- 
lighL 

Another time, and Dick would have sworn, 
but to-night he was in n good-humor witli all 
tho world. “Driver, you've made n mistake,” 
ho cried; “This is two miles from tho A.stor 
House. Where (ho deuce is tho fellow?” ho 
added, ns, looking around, ho saw neither car¬ 
riage nor coachman. 

A group of threo or four men stood near. 
All at onco those men closed about Wortloy. 

“ I beg your pardon,” ho said, trying to pass 
between them. “I nm nfrnid tho driver will 
; escape me, if I do not hurry.” 

“This is your way, sir,” said ono of tho 
; men, giving him a wrench by tho shoulder, 

I and pushed him toward the platform of tlio car. 

Dick’s answer was a blow, which hurled (ho 
[ man back. Then supposing it was a conductor, 
and that his blow had been too hasty, he half 
apologized. “You’d better find a civilcr way 
of dealing wilh your passengers,” ho said. 
“Hut I’m not ono of them.” 

Tho man, recovering himself, mado a sign 
to tho others, who closed about Dick again. 
Then, opening his coal, he showed Woriloy tho 
star on his breast. Lowering his voice to ft 
whisper, ho said, 

“I have you in charge,” wilh a significant 
nod. 

You mistake, sir,” cried Dick, angrily, “I 
nm not your man.” 

Hut (ho officer, who had n grave, kindly face 
enough, answered in tho same considerately 
low tone; “There is a criminal charge against 
you. ' You had belter come with me ns quietly 
as possible ’’ 
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Dick, who, after the 6r8t shock, began to find 
his senses and his usual self again, shook him 
off as a man might an eel that had wrapped 
itself about liim. 

“You have made some mistake, sir,’' he 
reiterated. “You haVo no criminal charge 
against me.” 

He was stalking off, when the others stopped 
his way. 

“No doubt there is a mistoke,’* said the 
officer, respectfully. “Or you may be able to 
prove yourself innocent. But it was you whom 
I was directed to arrest. I beg of you, for 
your own sake, to come with me without noise. 
My men linvc their billies, ns you see. If you 
resist, it will only lend to exposure, and the 
story will come to your mother’s cars. I de¬ 
ceived her so far by the note.” 

“ po you mean that Sherman-“ cried 

Dick. He slopped, dazed and bewildered. 

“I mean thot the train is starting, and you 
must go aboard of it,” answered the officer, 
now speaking sternly. “If you don’t go quietly, 
niy men will put you there. At Hie next ela¬ 
tion the affair will be settled,” he added, more 
respectfully. “No doubt you can prove the 
mistake by a word or two. But 1 advise you 
to go quietly.” 

Dick paused a moment. There were six 
men to one. White-hot ns ho was with indig¬ 
nation, he yet had sense enough to see that the 
policemen were only tools in this mistake or 
insult. So ho stepped into the car. 

A few words would, doubtlcHs, set it right, 
he thought, or reveal the principal in the affair. 
Thcro wns no use in brawling like a street 
ruffian, with half a dozen armed men against 
him. As ho took his sent, tw'o of the police¬ 
men strolled in and found plnccn behind him. 

The cliief dropped back, and made a sign to 
two gentlemen, who were bn the platform. 
They followed him to the smoking-enr. 

“ All right,” he said, with n mysterious nod. 
“Less trouble tlinn I thought.” 

“ What pretence did you use?” 

“Criminal charge.” 


in histone. “I have telegraphed in advance, 
and ns soon ns the officers from tho institution 
can meet us, you will bo relieved of your 
charge.” 

“ The sooner tho better. I mdst be back be¬ 
fore to*morrow night.” 

“Prisoner, eh?” sold the conductor, snap¬ 
ping a ticket. 

A dozen neighboring heads were turned to 
catch the answer. 

The elderly gentleman answered, after a 
short pause, in the same slow, grieved voice, 

“No. A young friend—a relative, whom I 
nm removing to an asylum—for the insane.” 

“Tut! tut!” compassionately. 

“Dangerous?” Inquired n white-headed old 
gentleman, who eat smoking in the comer. 

“ No. The disease assumes more the typo of 
melancholia so far, though the physician warns 
me ho may'bccomc violent at any moment. I 
am obliged to remain out of his sight. He lias 
conceived a strong antipathy lo his nearest 
friends.” 

“Always tho case, sir: always the ease,” 
said tho old man, sympathcHcally; wliilo all 
tho other bends began to shake significantly. 
There was a little more conversation, and then 
the passengers dropped tho subject. 

As morning broke, and the men began to 
saunter from one car to another, Worllcy 
noted tho prolonged inspection with which 
each favored him ns they passed, and the 
qiiicknoBs with which their eyes wore averted 
when they met his own. The old Connecticut 
tnnn passed and repassed, each time with a 
.Uiguhi-ious shako of the head when behind 
Dick. 

“I fear ho Is growing vl 9 lcnl, sir,” he said, 
in A half audible whisper to tho conductor. 
“His face is very much flushed, and tho eye is 
excited. You can always delect Insanity by 
tho eye, sir I I have had a great deal of expe¬ 
rience.” 

“There is no dongcr with so raony men on 
(ho car.” 

Tho conversation become general on the sub- 


“ Very good. Miller, very good.” It was Hie 
elder man who answered. His manner wns 
grave and auHioritativc. lie spoko in nn oi'di- 
nary voice, with no attempt at concealment, for 
the conductor had paused to listen, and Hio 
other passengers in tho smoklng-cnr began to 
send furtive and curious glances toward tkc 
group. 

“You hnvo managed (bo affair with great 
consldcrntion for our feelings, Mr. Miller,” 
continued the genHeman, with some emotion 


Ject of maniacs, and taiich sympathy wos ex¬ 
pressed for tho two gentlemen who had the 
nnfortunatc patient In charge. 

“ The older is a man of great refinement and 
feeling, 1 soon saw thot IV said the bid gcntle- 
: man. “I have no doubt that the poor young 
I man is his son.” 

Before tho sun had been up an hour, (hero 
' w’AS not a passenger on (ho train who had not 
I hoard the story. The ladies quietly changed 
i Ihcir scats, leaving Wortley nlono at bis end 
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of (bo car with (lit} two poticon^on boliiml liim; | 
tlio mcD kept u furtive watch on him, ready to 
anticipate his first movement of viplcocc. | 
Now the train was an express^train: and j 
Pick beckoned the chief up from his lounge by < 
the stove, and began to question him in a low > 
(one, bnt uno lyhioh piado (ho ot/icr passengers ; 
prepare to net on (lie defensive against nn out¬ 
break of fury. “I understood, from you,” bo 
said, ‘Mvo were to bo set down at the next sta- : 
Hon. Tins train runs tbrough to——*” 

‘*Vou aro to bo brought before tho court 
there.” 

“What for?” said Dick. 

“I do not know,” answered (ho policeman. 
“They will tell yon in good time.” 

“ But I never was in-in my life. How 

can I bo arrested for an oiTenoo committed 
there? Besides, 1 have oommlttcd no offence, 
iicillicr there, nor anywhere. Ooutlcmcn,” 
ond ho turned, excitedly^ to tho passengers, 
“1.believe I om being kidnapped.” 

Tho moment after, ho was ashamed of the 
excitement ho had shown, for no ono inter¬ 
fered, and, on the contrary, ho caw several 
shrug ilicir shouldcr.s. “ I will wait,” he said, j 
to himself, proudly fobling his arm.s. “1 shall j 

800 a lawyer at-, and thcn nll will be right.” | 

But ns time wore on, his perplexity and 
shame grew maddening. For himself, it mat- ; 
Icrod nothing. But I.otty? The story of Ills; 
arrest would, doubtless, bo blazoned in tho 
morning papers. And lus mother? But sho 
never saw the papers, she would.not have even j 
tho miserable comfort (hot they con]d give. j 
Ho sat listening to tho dull thud, thud of| 
tho engine underneath, picturing his mother's I 
terror ns tho day worp qp, and ho did not re- j 
turn, remembering his guilty carelessness ip | 
money matters, which had left her without a ; 
penny. But it would only bo for a few hours ; 
longer. When ho reached —*—, a telegram i 
would quiet her until ho could return. i 

Suddenly .Allller came near him, and paused, i 
making a sign to tho men behind him. Tho (rain 
had stopped, for a moment, at a way-station, j 
“1 can send a message homo?” said Dick, ; 
turning to him. 

“Ccrloinly.” The man bad won Dick's eon* , 
fidcncc. He was only a tool, and had done his ; 
work ns inofTonsivcIy ns was in his power. . 

“ I wi§h counsel nt onoo.” 

“Of course. Counsel, of course. The law 
pcrtccts every man.” p.ul hp hurried out of; 
tho oar ns be spoke. 

Tho whistle sounded, and tho train rushed 
0 Q 4 . Dick looked round, Miller had not ro- 


turned. The policemun, too, had disappeared, 
and in their places were t^vo short, brawny 
men, ono Irish, and tlio other Dutch, 

They were now in tho suburbs of a largo 
(own. Tho bell rang, there was a Ipn^, grat¬ 
ing sound, and (ho train stopped. Dick rose to 
his feet, breathless, with a sudden suspiciou. 
Tho two mon behind him rose as he did. Ho 
hurried out on the platform. Tiiey came, swift 
and uoisolcasly^ and stood on oilher side of 
him. Miller was still,nowhere to bo seen. 

A slinrp'fnced man, who stood near I ho door 
of n close carriage, at this moment came up. 
Speaking through Dick, as if to (ho mon, not 
recognizing him any more than if ho had been 
air, ho said, 

“ Is this tho patient?” 

“ Vc9.” 

“Violent?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“This way,” jerking his head to tho carriage. 

But Wortley did not move. 

“ Whero is Miller?” ho said, sternly and an- 
grily. 

“This way,” sharply snid tho mon, for tho 
crowd WAS gatlicring about (hem. 

.There wns oue moment of bcwildormcnl, and 
then Worllcy faced them, bracing liis broad 
b.ack against the wall. A glimmer of the truth 
iiad broken on him. His faco was wliite, and 
his eyes on fire with oil tho repressed fury of 
(ho night; but liis voice wns low enough. 

“There is some dnmnnblo conspiracy licrc,” 
ho said. “I am not a boy to bo caught iu it. 
Show mo your warrant.” 

Tho two keepers pushed through tho crowd 
and crowded against Voillcy on either side, 
(heir eyes on tho sandy-faced roan 111 front. 
Dick brushed at them as though they had been 
flics, and they staggered back. 

' “Show mo your worrnnt.” 

The men made no answer, but moved up to 
him again. 

“ Oentlemcn,” cried Diok, whcelingsuddenly 
to tho crowd, and speaking exciicdly. “I was 
tricked out of my house at midnight, nindo’a 
prisoner without tho show of any legal au¬ 
thority, and am to be dealt wilh—God knowa 
how! Is (hero no ono hero to help me?” 

“My dear sir,” said tlio white-headed old 
man, pulling Dick soothinglyi with his valise 
in the other hand. “Do not bo alarmed., Vou 
arc an American cili^cn. Your liberty is so- 
curo. Tho law is your dcfenco. Go wilh tho 
gentlemen quietly.” 

“The law is my defence. I will seo Ihoir 
warrant, then, boforo 1 uubmit (0 nrrost.” 
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«*Hcre il iB,” said the men, in front of him, | 
making a feint of drawing Bomclhing from hia j 
brcnBl-pouket. I 

Dlok eieppcdjforwnrd cogcrly. Like a flash, ; 
one keeper clutched hiB throat from behind, 
Btrnngling him, while the other slipped tho 
handculTs on his wrieta. Tlicn, with a heavy, 
dcxIerouH blow on tho head, ns though ho Isad 
been a bullock, they sent him Btnggering to 
tho edge of the plntforni, where ho fell. One 
or two of tho brakesmen, lending their aid, ho 
wAa dragged in on tho floor of tho carriage. 
It was all tho work of a moment. 

Tho door was quickly Bliut, tho kcepora 
mounted, and tho carriage woa driven rapidly 
away. 

Dick lay, In a crushed heap, not even con¬ 
scious of pain: ho was senseless! 

Meantime the train moved on again. 

“Oh!” sighed a lady, who had wnlchcd the 
Hocne. “How (Iiaiikful I am that ho is se¬ 
cured !” 

“ A very dangerous case,” said tho old man 
from Connecticut. “I don’t know tiint I ever 
saw worse symptoms in an eye. /should pro¬ 
nounce him incurable. lJut there is no know¬ 
ing winit science can accomplish now-a-days. 
Let us hope for tho best.” 

CIIAPTEU XIII. 

The close carriage, in which Worllcy was 
driven, stopped before a frowning, stone gate¬ 
way. A snuffy, old man came out from a lodge 
behind. There was a creaking of keys and 
drawing of j)ondorou8 bolts; then they rollcil 
on into dreary, far-reaching elopes of half- 
thawed snow, set with grim cedars, a prospect 
terminated on nil sides by a solid wall of .stone. 

Thorc wero fresh Iracoa of wheels on the 
road before them, and a cab with smoking 
horses was standing In front of the massive 
building, to which all the paths led. 

Within, in a high-ceiled, white-walled parlor, 
set with funereal haircloth-chairs,' two gcrttlc- 
mcn waltcil. They were Col. Leeds and his son. 

An inner door opened, and a small man, 
with cold, gray eyes, entered, their cards in 
bis hand. 

“The Mfcsprs. Wcthcrall?” ' 

Leeds bowed. “Dr. Harte, I presume?” ho 
said. “ I have brought tho patient, doctor. He 
is comihg—Just, nt the dobr.” His ordinary 
gravity had given way, ns the crisis of his 
Venture approached. He was notvous and ex¬ 
cited, and rubbed bis gloved bands incessantly 
together. 


Dr. Harte, on tho contrary, spoke os thongh 
his body wero a machine wound up to talk, 
while the real man >vcrc asleep, or gone on a 
joarncy. That unutterable eye, ond voice, and 
wooden manner, is too often common to men 
whose daily routine brings them into contact 
with suffering. One wonders whether tho In- 
differDnee, nsBumed at first for prudence,^ has 
not penetrated deeper and deeper, till the 
whole man is actually hardened into a wooden 
puppet, only to be set in motion by duly, or 
what he thinks duly. Whatever tho explana¬ 
tion be, It is a sad fact, tliot alnmst the lost 
place to look for gonial temper, or quick sym- 
pnthics, is in the actual manager of any charit¬ 
able institution. 

“Yonder comes the patient,” cried Leeds, 
pointing out of tho window. 

Dr. Harte scorcely glanced toward it. “He 
will be attended to,” be said, calmly. “Y*ou 
have brought the necessary documents?” 

“The certificate? Y'es. Here it is,” pre¬ 
senting it with illy-conccnlcdtrepidation. “Dr. 
Molker. You arc acquainted with him?” 

The Superintendent, glancing slightly al Ihe 
scrawl, and folding il up, answered, “1 have 
not that honor. There is another paper re¬ 
quisite, before a patient con he ndinillcd, Mr. 
Wcthcrall, which the Institution has found il 
ndvisnblo to demond, in order to protect itself 
from fraud.’’ 

Col. Leeds look out bis combrio handker¬ 
chief, and wiped the corners of his mouth 
slowly 

“1 thoughl Ihe law required only the certi¬ 
ficate,” he said, calmly, replacing tho houd- 
kcrchlcf in his breast. 

Dm his face was dcodly pale. 

“The statutory law docs not even require 
tlic cerlifiontc. Common laW, or custom, calls 
for it. Dut the Institution has suffered so much 
from fraud of late years, that we have thoughl 
it prudent, for the security of justice, to de¬ 
mond previous to the detention of p patient—” 

Col. Leeds gave nn eager gesture of assent. 

“A bond, furnished to tho manager, for the 
payment of his board, ond other expenses. 
This bond must secure such payment for tho 
space of thirteen Weeks, ond must have tho 
names of two responsible and known indorsers. 
We do this to protect oursClvis.” 

Col. Leeds drew a long breath, a brcbtli of 
■relief. ' ' 

“ Oh ! to protect yourselves?’’* with a smile, 
i quickly hidden. “Tho bond shall bo furnishe<^ 
i In ah hour. What are ybur'rates of board?” ^ 
I The Superintendent named the sum.' 
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**If tho patient’s friends liisUko publicity,” 
ho nddcii^ "lie can Imvo a room piul nttendunt 
to \>y Vbo payment of a larger 9 um. If 

it is your request, in tlml onso, he need never ; 
see the face of a human being, except his I 
keepers.” j 

Lcciis and Frederick glanced nt each other i 
anxiously. | 

"Ploco him apart, for tho present, if you | 
plenso, doctor,” said tho colonel. ‘‘I will con- | 
suit tyilli m.v son, and notify you of our wishes | 
when I return with the bond.” 

" Where is Woriloy ?” said Fred; ns they rose ■ 
to go, and he walked to ihc window to look out. 

" He lias been removed to another room. I 
will send him to a ward ns soon as our business 
is arranged,” said the doctor. 

Col. Leeds hesitated, hat in hand: then 
hurriedly asked, ^vilh assumed indifference, 
"ifhal tests, or examination, do you subject 
your patients to, on entering, to dctcrmiiio 
their insAuily ?” 

"None. Wo rely on tho ccrlificato: that i.s 
prirna/jclc evidence.” 

" In ease of (he failure of payment-” 

"The patient must be nt once removed,” was 
the prompt answer. "Will you look llirougli 
the Institution, gentlemen, before you go?” 
and lie touched a bell. "Vuii will Hud hero 
all the evidences of (he great advance whieli 
science has mndo in tho curing of insanity in 
later years.” 

Col. Leeds bowed. "Tvo no doubt of it, 
doctor—no doubt of it. Wo will be happy to 
inspect (he building on our return. Hut I fear 
my unfortunate relative mny see us now; and 
ho is very violent, against us, his nearest 
friends-” 

"It is too often the ease, sir.” 

' "Your cells for violent patients are 

"Quite safe. You need not fear his escap¬ 
ing;” ami ho ushered them to the dooii 


CIIAPTKIl XIV. 

Dr. IIartp met (ho man, who* had brought 
Wortlcy from the depot, as he crossed tho hqll. 

"Where is the patient?” he said. 

"In tho waiting-room. He’s very, violent— 
almost broko from tho keepers, handcuffs and 
all, jnst now; talks about conspiracy, as they 
mostly does.” 

The doctor nodded and entered the waiting- 
room. He paused an instant, looking at Dick, 
who, now recovered from tho blow that had 
stunned him, was pacing pp. ond dofyn like a 
oaged tiger. 


After measuring his height and muaclcHthus, 
the doctor went up and carelessly tapped him 
on the breast. 

"Slop!” ho soid, fixing Iiis eye on Dick’s, 

The doctor was a firm believer in (he power 
cf one human eye over another. In (his case, 
however, no effect was nppuronl. 

"Wlml house is thia?”.U3kcd Dick. 

"Tlio House Dcnutiful, mony of our friends 
call it,” answered tlic doctor, cmjdoying quo of 
the stereotyped jests with which he "calmed” 
his patients. Ho did not smile, however, ns 
bespoke; on tho contr.ary, tho narrow, gray 
eyes still stared inflexibly. 

" I do not know who you are, sir,” said Pick, 
"Hut you appear to ho a man of siifliciont intel¬ 
ligence to know that the ti-cntnicnt I have met 
would not be (olcrntcd in the most absolute 
dc.spotism. That n man should be kidnapped— 
taken by force through tho streets of a crowded 

city by daylight- Pardon me, you are not 

listening to me, sir ?” 

Tbo doctor finished his whispered directions 
to ll|o little keeper. 

"Ward six. No. 3, ns soon ns possible,” he 
said, turning to look idly out of (ho window, 
without regarding Wortloy. 

Now Dick had made an effort to hold him¬ 
self and his grievance off nt arni’.s length, as it 
wore, and to speak of it dispassionately, ns 
though ho were a cool spocinlor. This cool 
Indifference mndo his blood boil. After a mo¬ 
ment’s stifling pause, ho resumed, 

"I am innocent of any crime. I have been 
taken from my family, leaving them almost 
penniless. My business will bo ruined by iny 
ab.scncc. You must know that you arc respon¬ 
sible for this.” 

"Bo calm, Mr. Wortlcy! bo calm!” was nil 
tho answer the doctor vouchsafed. 

"I will hold you to account,” said Dick, his 
anger rising. "No man can be imprisoned 
without warrant or hearing, without the chance 
of defending himself by tho law.” 

"I think you arc mistaken,” with an amused 
smile. "I have a paper bore,” touching 
Molkcrs’ dirty slip, “on the strength of which 
I could arrest tho judge upon the bench, and 
liohl him until / considered him fit to bo set 
free. Ready, Mincli? Will you follow this 
gentleman, Mr. Worfley ?” pointing to one of 
the under-keepers in tho door-way. 

Dick saw, with pno quick glance, a crowd 
of other men in tho hall, stout, brawny Irish¬ 
men. What, cou1(| ho do, handcuffed, against 
(hem? A cold thrill of actual fear, for tho first 
time in his life, contracted his musolos. 
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“Arc you going to murder nio?” ho eiiid. 

^‘Ocnlly! gcnllyl Your detention is per- 
tcclV lcgu\. Voxi mny bo aBsutod ot VbaV/’ 
said tlic doctor, unctuously. 

“Then send for counsel for me. You enn 
refuse tiuit to no man, if ho wero the vilcsl 
felon that lives. Mr. Lloyd,” naming an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, “is n fripnd of my mother’s,. 
Send for him.” 

“Certainly. All in good time., Follow Mr. 
Minch in the meanwhile. Ho will remove the 
handcuffs. I do not wish to uso force with you, 
Mr. ^Vorllcy,” significantly. 

Dick looked back suspiciously. “Wifi your 
messenger go at once?” 

“In coorsc,” said Minch, urging him on with ; 
his hand on his collar. “Didn't the docthcr : 
say it. Wid ye doubt a jontleman’s word?” 

How shall wo describe Wortlcy’s feelings, 
when he found himself alone in his cell? His 
liead still pained him, where he had been 
struck; but this was comparatively nothing, 
lluforo the horror of his situation, which ho 
now, at last, fully understood, everything else 
was forgotten. He liad heard of people being 
imprisoned in lunatic asylums, who were per- 
fcotly sane; hut ho had never believed such 
stories. Not even when ho had read in the 
newspapers, accounts of trials growing out of 
these false arrests, had he had more than a 
half skeptical hclicf in their truth. There 
was some mistake, ho had been wont, in his 
charitable way, to say: at least, the jinrtics 
incarcerated iiinst have been guilty of eccen¬ 
tricities Uiat had deceived their family, or 
others. Hut now he realized his error. Great 
heavens, what was to become of him? Hero 
ho was, as sane as man could be, kidnapped 
by a fraud, and there was no rcircssl On 
the contrary, his very anger, the natural result 
of the deception and imprisonment, was, he 
now saw, interpreted against him. Ho had 
Uttlo faith in the doctor's promise to lei him 


coinmuniento with a lawyer. He remembered, 
now, that, in all the triols he had read of, it was 

\Vk tUo.t. lottera from the patients 

of insand as^lumfe were generally suppressed. 

“Uuried alive! Buried alive!” he cried, at 
last, starting from the scat, where the keeper 
had left him, and beginning to pace to and fro, 
excitedly. “OhI, All-Mighty God!” ho said, 
stretching his arms up to heaven, “look down, 
and help a miserablo prisoner. Give me 
patience to boar with theso men, and intel¬ 
ligence to frustrate them, or l am lost forever— 
lost, never to be hoard of again !” 

His supplication calmed him for awhile— 
when did it not soothe n bruised and breaking 
heart? But, after a time, his excitement re¬ 
turned. How else could it bo? He could not 
ftvoid dwelling on.his position. Ho could not 
help but rack his brains for soino plan of escape. 
Very soon he was pacing his cell again, faster, 
faster, faster continually, till even tho keeper 
might havo been excused for thinking him 
really insane. 

Late that evening, Minch thrust bis face 
into tho room where Dr. llartc sat smokipg. 

“That Wortlcy’s growin’ woyolenl, sir,” he 
said. *'I told him (ho messenger hadn’t gone 
fur his counsel,” with a furlivo wink, “and, 
begorra! ho demands paper and ink. Shall I 
give Him somctiiing to quiet his nnrres? I 
doubt we’ll get small sleep in that ward the 
night.” 

“No, give him the paper and ink. And, 
by-thc-way, Minch, do not destroy tho letters. 
Bring (hem to me.” 

An hour or two after, Dr. Ilarlo lit a fre^ 
sogar, and leisurely broke the seals of Dick’s 
letters to Mr. Lloyd and to his mother. 

Ho read (hem slowly, shaking his head at 
them, and then said, “Poor fellow! ho seems 
very mad, indeed!” 

With that ho throw them both into tho fire. 
(to db continued.) 
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U N B E K C 0 M P U L S I O N. 

BY BDOAR VAWCETT, 


“Poor Emclino! I nm bo thoroughly sorry 
for you!” Arnl kind Mra. ^luberJoy showed 
her sympathy in a very warm kiss on llic soft 
cheek of Einelinc Mnyniird. They were seated 
together in Mrs. Muberloy’s fine, airy room, on 
the sccond-tloor of a snininer hotel, in front of 
a window that overlooked the glittering anipli* 
tudo of Long Island Sound, bathed, just then, 
in the full fervors of nn August noon. 

Pretty Mrs. Clara Mabcrlcy is a young widow 
of about thirty*tw); and Kinclinc Maynard is a 
very charming maiden of eighteen, with whom, 
sinco (Iicy first hccniuc acquainted, scarcely a 
fortnight ago, Mrs. Muberley professca to have 
fallen desperately in love. 

“I wish that a certain other person was in¬ 
clined to bo n.s friendly ns you are,” Emclino 
said, and her voice trembled tearfully. “Oh, 
Mrs. Maberloy! why is it that uncle Kane op¬ 
poses my marriage with Leonard? Surely, 
there must be some other reason than that of 
his family. Uecauso Leonard Leavitt’s father 
was a Bclf-madc man, whnt pos.siblc o.xcuBccftn 
uncle Fane find for everlastingly separating 
UB? 1 used to think that his old habit of talk¬ 
ing about ‘rc.spcclubility, rcspcclabillly,’ for 
liours at a time, was merely a harmle 8 .s habit, 
and nothing more. Put I have found, to my 
sorrow, that he can sacrifice the liappiness of 
a human heart to this absurd hobby of his. I 
wish poor papa was alive. If so, ho would 
never permit uncle Fane, for nil ho is so rich 
and powerful, to Bland between myself and 
Leonard F*eavi(t!” 

“Ah, Kmelinc! it is idle to wish for impos- 
Bibilitics. You say that your uncle is firmly 
resolved, and tliat ho has told you he desires 
for you a match more socially respectable than 
that whicli would bo rcpreflenled by your union 
with Leonard Leavitt. Well, as faV as t ciin 
aco, my child, there arc two courses open to 
you. One is—elopement,” 

“Elopement! Oh, Mrs. Maberloy I I never 
thought that t/ou would advise so wicked-^-“ 

“I don’t advise it, my darling. Believe me, 
I nm very far from advising it. There is an¬ 
other course which, though dfflicult, is cer¬ 
tainly more profcrahlo. 1 mean persuaBion—to 
prevail upon your undo to discard his objec¬ 
tions, by sheer forco of skillBil diplonmcy.'* 


Emcllnc’s face fell. “If 3 ’ou only knew, .Mrs. 
Mnbcrlcy, how often I Imvo pleaded and be¬ 
sought unde Fane, and nil to no piirjiose. Ho 
never gels angry. Flying into a temper ien't 
his style, you know. He doesn't bluster nor 
fume; he smiles and toys with Iiis wnIch'Chnin, 
and placidly shakes his head. Then, when I 
havo finished my supplication, ho gmernlly 
cros.scs onp leg over flic other, and during a 
prolonged stare nt his welLpolislied bools, tells 
mo in slow, grave tones that my mother was nn 
Abercrombie. With undo Fono it is n Biiprcmo 
favor on the part of rrovideiice to have had 
one’s mother nn Abcrcioinbio. I think that 
he couBiders the world’s population to bo made 
up of Abercrombies, nml a ftw millions of in¬ 
ferior beings hardly worthy of nicniion in so 
august a connection.” 

“Yon pul his favorite weakness in a very 
ludicrous manner,” laughed Mrs. Mnbcrley; 
“but I must Bay. Kmelinc, that, as fur ns my 
experience of your uncle's character goes, it 
certainly corrcBponds very trntlifully with your 
description.” 

.Vflcr Knidlne Maynard left her chomber 
that morning, Mrs. Muberley snt for a long 
time quite silent, ns ihoiigh deeply absorbed 
in thought, the pretty, conntle.HS-hued roll of 
her embroidery lying iintondicd in her lap. 
At last she started up with nn impulsive nir 
peculiar to her, and throwing the embroidery 
on a side-table, c.xclaiincd, 

“I may ns well try it. Kverything is fair, 
(liey say, in love ns in war. There is no belter 
scheme that I can think of nt~ present; und 
poor Kmelinc has endured her uncle’s cruelty 
long enough.” 

Slio descended tho slnirB, not long afterward, 
and passed out on the broad, higli-pilinrcd 
piazza of the hotel! Quite a number of pcoplo 
were nBsemblcd tliere, and to many of theso 
Mrs. Mrfbcrley cordially bowed. One gentle¬ 
man, leaning against a pillar and looking to¬ 
ward the Opposite bench with a languid air, 
iirs. Maberloy observed rather nttenlively. 

She approached him presently, and lightly 
touched his shoulder. He turned, showing a 
pale, ninched face, adorned—if wo inny use tho 
term—by a scanty, gray beard, trimmed and 
combed, however, with tho utmost neatness. 


iU 
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nis coBtume, (oo, was marked by Romolliing 
>Thrcb, if not absolutely foppeny, boro a dooiUed 
reactnblanoc to it. 

“Cburmliig morning,’' said Mrs. Maborloy, 
looking seawnrU. 

Di‘)igUlfuK” ossented the gentleman, wlioso 
Toioe, by-tho-vvay, soemod to correapond witli 
Ilia appearunoe, being srtifioial tind peouliardn 
its sound, nml havuig a oerlaln afTeeted drawl 
timl Mrs. Maborloy was-by no menus fond of 
hearing. “You are, doiihtloss, surprised ul 
my lounging nltitiido, Mrs. Mtihcrley. I con* 
fess tbnt to loungo about piazzas is not my 
usual custom." ' 

■ *^No, .Mr. Abercrombie. I woa not sttrprised 
by your attitude, liowevcr." 

•. *‘And limy I ask, why not?" 

'Mleeuuso, whatever Mr. Fane Aborcrombio 
chooses to do beoomoa him," Mrs. Mubcidoy 
answered, .with tier ploosnnicijt smile, and an 
engaging twinkle of her merry eyes, that was 
by no means lost upon her hearer. 

*‘Oh! tliunks, thanks. You arc very kind to 
say 60 , I am sure." . And Mr. Aberoromblo 
coughed behind n delicate haudkerchief, cam¬ 
bric, and KaTcudor-scentod. 

“Yonder Is n very coul and inviting spot," 
suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Mnberley, glancing 
toward nn adjacent corner of tbo piazza. “And 
sec, there arc two obairs arranged so nicely 
together. WImt a charming teU’O’Ute you aud 
I miglil have, provided-" 

“ I'rovidod* wlmt, Mrs. Mabcrley." 

“ 1 only had my embroidery." 

“ Have you left it up stairs?" 

“Yes.” 

“ In your room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Can’t 1 fetch it for you?" 

“It will be loo muoli trouble, I know." 

“ Ihit 1 assure you that it will not.” 

“ You arc allogcihcr loo good," Mrs. Mnber¬ 
ley quite giisliingly said. “You know my room, 
Mr. .Abercrombie? No. 23, second floor; and 
Iho embroidery is lying on a small table near 
the dour. 1 'shall bo «o much obliged to you. 
Here is my key.” 

Mr. Aborcrombio bowed, ond moved smil¬ 
ingly nwny. A second after bo had left tiic 
piazza'and entered the house, Mral Mnberley 
rapidly followed the direction ho had taken. 
She saw him ascend tbo "lalra, and, at a sofo 
distance, silently ptirsuc<l him. 

He now stood in front of Iho door of her own 
oliamhcr, unlocking it. Presently Jio opened 
the door and entered. Mrs. Mnberley followed 
rapidly, and herself entered the obambor, just 


ns Mr. Aborcrombio was removing the picco of 
embroidery from the sido-tnblo. Slio closed 
tho door behind her, and began quietly to look 
it. 

Mr. Fane Abcrcrombio hoard her, quietly os 
she moved, and turned around in some sur¬ 
prise. 

“So you concluded to come yourself, Mrs. 
Mabcrley?" he Btammerod,' hardly hoUoving 
whnt he saw. 

“Y-c- 9,” drawlingly spoken, “Kxcusomo 
n moment,;Mr. Abercrombie, while 1 lock you 
in.” 

“Lock mo in, medaml” 

“ Precisely.” 

Mr. Abcrcrombio stared with nmnsed eyes. 

“I don’t think that 1 exactly comprehend 
your meaning,” ho said. 

“ NVull, then, I will endeavor to moko it 
clear.” Mrs. Mabcrley had lucked llio door 
on the inside by this time, and placed Iho key 
in her pocket. “I have heard, Mr. Fane Aber¬ 
crombie,” sho placidly continued, “that you 
bavo a very high opinion of wlmt is called ro- 
spcolability. You are proud of tho name you 
bear, and would consider any publicity attach* 
ing to it n decided disgrace. Am 1 right?” 

“ You ore, unquestionably, nmduin.” 

“Any publicity, for instance, liko that of 
being found hidden in a lady's closet." 

“Madam!” 

“I thought you would get indignant,” pro¬ 
ceeded Mrs. Mabcrley, witli a laugh. “Such 
scandals nro bad enough, when a man of 
twcniy-fivo Is connected with them. But when 
one of 'sixly, 6r tbcrenhouls-” 

“ Do good enough to unlock that door, Mrs. 
Mnberley!” exclaimed Mr.,Fnno Abercrombie, 
with irato hnuglilincss. “I do not under¬ 
stand your conduct, (hough I understand, 
enough of it to.sco that you arc attempting 
some—some " 

“Praclicol joke, Mr. Abcrcrombio! Upon 
my word, you arc right. With tho exception, 
however, that tho whole matter is anything but 
a joke to you. It (oo clo.scly concorua tho hap¬ 
piness of your niece, Emclino Maynard." 

“ My niccol" 

“ Ycsl Do you know, Mr. Fane Abercrombie, 
that unless you make mo a solemn promise, 
(his morning, every person in this hotel shall 
knew, befor© evening, that tbo very rcspccU 
ablo personage whom I have the hdnor of ad¬ 
dressing, WAS found by mo bidden in a closet 
of my''hambert” 

“But such a.statement, will bo, as 

you know, an atrocious falsehood."-: 
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Mrs. Mnbcrlcy laughed a gay, little, mail* 
clous laugh, her eyes sparkling with fun. 

“Of course, it will,” slio answered, coolly. 
“People will believe otherwise, however, when 
I vouch for its truth.’* 

“ For heaven’s sake, madam! inform mo why 
I am to bo scandalized in this—this shocking 
stylo?” 

“ Bcoousp,” and Mrs. Mnbcrlcy’s eyes flashed 
now scornfully, “because, sir, you have treated 
your niece, Ihnoliiie, in so brutal a manner. 
Thoro is no objection to Leonard Leavitt for 
Kmclinc’s husbatid, save nn absurd, tyranni¬ 
cal, snobbish one, which you yourself havo 
raised.” 

“ And you wish me——” stammered poor Mr. 
Fane Abercrombie, thoroughly aghast. 

“I wisli you, Mr. Abercrombie, to remove 
that objection. Unless you do so, I shall open 
this door, and shriek away your ohnrnotcr, 
through this great hotel, in less than fivo 
minutes.” 

“Shriek awn}’ my character!” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Mrs. Maberlcy. “Ex- 
tremo cases voquiro extreme remedies. More¬ 
over, I shall give you hut a sliorl warning.” 

The man glared at her as if he would like to 
knock her down. 

She wont on coolly, 

“Consider, Mr. Fane Abercrombie,*’ sbo 
eaid. “Which is it to be? Your respect¬ 


ability preserved intact, or its utter and irre¬ 
mediable ruin? I am in earnest. 1 was never 
more in earnest in all my life. 1 love Emolinc, 
and have an opportunity of saving her from n 
great unhappiness. You are in a trap. You 
hud better yield gracefully, acknowledging 
your dofeat. Come, decide quickly. Either 
swear mo a solemn, sacred, binding oath, that 
you will freely consent to Emetine’s marriage 
with Leonard Leavitt, or else find yourself 
suddenly converted from the Irreproachable 
Mr. Fane Abororomblo into somebody whose 
best frienda feci privileged to talk against, as 
haring lost caste and respectability.” 

The victim paused a moment. But there 
was no escape. 

“ Madam,” ho said, at Inst, “I agree to yOur 
terms. I will take the oath you desire.” 

Be spoko coldly and sliftty. 

Mrs. Mnbcrley bowed and unlocked the door, 
without a word. 

Tho next day Mr. Fano Abercrombie himself 
: announced Leonard Leavitt’s engagement to 
Kmclino Maynard. Tho marriage followed 
soon after. Mrs. Mnberloy’s victory was sig¬ 
nal and entire; but Mr. Pane Abcrcrombio 
never spoke to her afterward. For this, how¬ 
ever, she did not care. She had her revenge, 
when tho hnpyy pair were safely united, by 
telling tho story of his promiso mado vndbiz 

COMPULSION. 
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WHAT MISS KILDUFF TOLD. 

&T rE^MK I. EE DBMBDIOT. • 


I AM a woman—that doesn’t aatonisb you. I 
am Irtali by doac.Qnt—my name and my quiok 
tciupor may linvo led you to Biipposo that, and 
you liko mo nil tho better for it; and tbo latter 
quality I havo nientionod you can aympatbixo 
with as well ns any man I know. 

Over nud above all Ibis (I dare sny I shall | 
bo ungrammatical occasionally,, women usually | 
are when they try to toll a long story) I am j 
an old maid. Now you.are astonished, not nt | 
the faot, but at my aoknowlodging it ohccrfully ! 
and boldly. I 

You want mo to toll you soroolhing about 
myself—some of my cxporionocs. lly*thc*way, 
that’s a ridiculous word, and doesn't menu 
anything, but it sounds well enough—so let < 
it go. 

You think I liavo hod a romance, and you 
want to hear it. Of course, 1 know what you’ll 
do—you’ll niter my name, and put mo in n 
story, long nose, angular form, and all. You 
ucedn't take tho trouble to deny it, I shouldn’t 
believe you if you did. You would put your 
grandmother in a story without hesitation or 
reverence, and tell your own worst escape un- 
blushingly, if you could make money oul of it, 
or gain tho credit of having written a brilliant 
article. 

llahl I know tho whole tribe of you—but I 
don’t care. Light your pipe, take tho easy, 
chair, niul iinngino mo eighteen, for that is 
whore I shall begin. 

1 was not a handsome girl; I had 6 bo eyes 
and beautiful hair; 1 was straight and well 
made, and 1 was unusually clever. I was a 
very proiid creature, and though fow people 
suspected it, a very sensitive one, with a great 
longing to bo loved by my relations and friends 
—and I never thought 1 got as much affection 
as I deserved. 

I bad a sister two years older than myself— 
she was very pretty, and a wit.. 1 had a sister 
two years younger—she was a beauty, and a 
fool. My father, adored the elder girl, my 
mother worshiped (ho other; and my astute 
parents agreed in just two things—in under* 
rating me, and hating caoli other. 

Nobody wanted mo to bo born, though I am 
sure they Qcod not have blamed mo, since I 
never asked (bo privilege of being brought into I 


this tiresomo old world; but, somehow, both 
father and mother seemed to think it was my 
fault. 

You SCO I made my nppearnneo Just at tho 
wrong time, when my parents were fretting 
most under tho yoke that bound them together. 
My father was very tired of his wife, and my 
mother was horribly jealous of her husband, 
and noillior of them was prepared to love a 
child upon which tbo otlior had any claim. 

By the time my younger sister wisborn, the 
keen edge of (heir mutual anger and rebellion 
had worn off, and my mother, falling into 
invalid ways, was suflioicnily foliiary to open 
her heart to the now comer, and love lior with 
all the fervor that a weak woman can put into 
an affection which centers upon one object, 
and is essentially selfish. 

There wo wore, still rich enough to be com¬ 
fortable—might have been much more so if 
tny father bad not possessed tbo happiest 
faculty for spending money, and tny mother 
had been able to carry her marvelous theories 
of economy into practice. 

Wo lived up tho Hudson river, nenr enough 
town to havo frequent visitors, and go down 
occasionally for gayctics, and my father staid 
at homo as littlo as possible—like most men. 

I said 1 ivas eighteen. Margaret, then 
twenty, was engaged to a rich man, a good 
deal older than herself. Lucy was insisting, 
with all the willfulness of sixteen, on considor- 
ing herself quite too old to be tied down to 
lessons and girlish restraints any. longer, and 
gave iny mother no peace until she was allowed 
to tako her place as an eligible young lady—I 
mean cliglblo for flirtation and matrimony. 

So, between tbo cool osaumption of the 
engaged sister and tho charming selfishness of 
(ho younger, I came poorly off for my share in 
the way of dress and money; and as 1 was too 
proud to tease, it grew to bo an understood 
thing that 1 oared nothing for society or amuso- 
monts. 

'<Of oourao, you’ll be an old maid,” Mar¬ 
garet always said to me;- *'you wero born for 
that* Never mind, you’ll bo a good sort of old 
thing, and if I over should have ohtldren, an 
old-maid aunt will bo just what I shall need 
to inleresl herself in them; and you may bo 
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Buro father will spend every cent ho owns be¬ 
fore ho leaves this mortal eplicre.” 

And Lucy said, - I 

“ Here, Peggy, do niter this dress for The, 
Ihnt’s n (luck! I nin the youngest and (!io 
prettiest, and you ought to bo willing to help 
me.*’ 

They always called-tno Peggy, though the 
nickname ought to have been my elder sister's, 
for I was baptized Helen. 

“ I wish you’cl study Greek,” my father eald, 
as a standing joke; ‘‘you’ve just tho nose for 
>*. Pt'ggy-” 

“It’s no use talking, Peggy,” sang my 
mother, “somebody has got to manage tho 
house. Margaret won't, Lucy is not fit, and 
you know what my henllh Is—so do try and 
show that you have some natural nfiTcctlon and 
gratitude in you. And, oh, Peggy! don’t look 
that way—you do so remind me of your father’s 
sister; and if ever I haled mortal woman, it 
was that old cat.” 

There’s n whole rolumo In iheso throe 
epccclics. You can understand whot my life 
was Just ss well as if I took pages to descant 
npon my (roubles. I Was not a bit in the 
situation of a heroine in a nov^l. Nobody per* 
Bcculcd me—they were all fond of me, after a 
fashion, only they wore hot used to consider¬ 
ing mo of any real importance. I was a super¬ 
fluity, iti fact, and must p.ay for it. 

In a great many families you will seo one 
child that (licro seems no exact place for—that 
WHS my case. I got in tho habit of regarding 
myself in that light; I was an inadvertence, or 
an accident—and that was all about !t. 

8o I did what I could with my life, of course, 
in n blind enough sort of way, for there was 
no one to help me or set mo right. I do not 
moan (o lic; I was not an angel (jf patience, 
and I had very little prcdlspo.sllion toward 
martyrdom. Sometimes my temper flamed up, 
and I went through a process that my father 
roughly called “playing the dcucc;’^' and they 
were nl! glad to stand from under at such sea¬ 
sons; but they punished me for it after by cold 
looks and sneering words. I nlWnyd tried to 
make up fot such wickedness by being more 
attentive to my duties, and mbre patient, ntid 
was half inclined to think it was my owri falilt 
that I was not moi‘e Ibted and regarded. 

That was Helen Kilduff at eighteen. Hfy 
birthday came early In tho spring, and (he 
summer that followed was (he beginning of my 
romance. 

Nobody suspected It, btil Pwaimn inteltfratfe 
dreamer. My every-day life was bo bare and 


distasteful (Iiat I got in tho linhlt of living in 
a romance; and I think tho chief of tho tribo 
Of sonsatiorlAvritcri nbvcr\vovo more wonder¬ 
ful plots, and put in more startling incidents 
than r into my silent novels. I was pas¬ 
sionately fond of fiction and poetry. I was, 
under that cold, shy exterior, the most Impul¬ 
sive, warm-hearted thing; and I li.id grown so 
nocustonted to living In my Ideal world, that I 
llilrik (ho most startling event arising to change 
(ho tenor of my oxialcnoc Would havo appeared 
to me perfectly natural. 

I meant to do wonderful things In those 
days—write books, paint pictures, go on the 
stage, bo a Sister of Charity, go ihto a mad- 
house, die early.; Oh! you know the whole 
rigmarole. As wo grow out of our youth wo 
laugh at such dreams and fuiicios—perhaps we 
might bettor mourn over (ho lost power of'in¬ 
dulging in suoh enthusiasm. 

It was the'lovelicsl Juno day imaginable. I 
; had boon very busy all the mol*niiig’ In Iho 
laundry, for Lucy was going away for a week, 
and tho Woman would bo careless about her 
fluted drosses—sijwing on Margaret’s outfit— 
writing a letter to my father—helping my 
mother through n neuralgic headache; and at 
last I was free, and went out Into the late after¬ 
noon for n breath of fresh air. 

I went off to the woods, up ort the hill, and 
sat there and dreamed my drOain, and won¬ 
dered when tho change and (lie magician 
would come. It WAS (imo to go homo all too 
soon—my father was coming up that ntght, 
and w’onld bring a frlend with him, and a lato 
dinner, properly served, muH bo ready. 

I Could Iniigh at tlic jurnble of (ho romantib 
and (ho practical. Luckily for me I could seb 
Iho ludicrtiifl side of things; I started up—ran 
down tho hill-^hit my foot against a stiiirip—^ 
foil—rolled over—-heard ft cry of dismay- 
opened my eyes, and found myself in the arms 
of a young man. Tes, Indeed! and as hsiid- 
somo a young man hs ever helped a young 
woman out ofh sernpe in any novel. 

“Arc you hurt?” demanded he. 

“t think not,” said I, and tried to ataud, 
and coold not, and tried to lairgli, and fell 
myself grow sick and pale, and knew that t 
had sfrrniiied my rtnkTC. There's an Incident 
at last—ns T nm ndt n hCrbiilo you must cicusb 
its lack of originality. 

“ You aro hiirlsaid ho. 

’‘Yes,” Said I. 

<^Wh«l can I do?' There’s a house down 
there— 

“It’s my father’s, and I want to go there,” 
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I interrupted, nnd longed to Bcroam, but did 
not. 

** Where are you hurl?” I bolicvo ho asked 
next. 

“ Tve sprained my ankle, I’m afraidj’* I said, 
as quietly ns I could: nnd then ho looked very 
helpless, naturally, being n man. 

To cut tiio matter sitorl, ho helped me homo; 
and wlicn wo renohed tho veranda, there stood 
Diy father nnd his friend, nnd Margaret's be* 
trothed, all just arrived, nnd Mnrgnrct herself. 

I took that opportunity to faint awny for the 
first, nnd almost the Inst time in my life; so I 
can't tell you how the handsome man made his 
explanations. 

When I came to myself I was lying on a sofa 
in the sitting-room. Margaret was standing 
by me, with a cnniphor-bottlo in her hand, and 
A disgusted expression on hor face. One of iho 
maids was unlacing my boot, ond hurting me so 
dreadfully that I screamed, and my fothcr 
looming near. 

“Slic's better,” said he. . “W’hon a womnn 
can Borenin, she's nil right. I'vo sent for tlio 
doctor. Peg; you’d better get to bod. A fine 
dinner vre slmll gcl^womon never do have 
any consideration.” 

“I never knew such a girl,” grumbled Mar¬ 
garet, “Oh, dear! To go tumbling down hills 
like a great boy) I'm very sorry about your 
ankle; but don’t scream, it makes mo fninti 
And I’m so sick with this camphor. Mory can 
help you up stairs. Do just see this bracelet 
Mr. Forsyth has brought mo.” 

Off slio went, nnd I went to bed; nnd tho 
doctor came, and I had not really sprained my 
nnklc. So tho next day I could limp down 
stnirs; but I was only fit to lie on the sofa; nnd 
thoro was nobody to mind me, for Margaret 
was busy with Mr. Forsyth, nnd Lucy was 
packing. They were all Very sorry for mo; 
but they nil felt that it was inconsiderate of 
ino to have mot with an accident at such a 
time. 

“ How could you do It, Peggy I” expostulated 
my mother. “To go rolling about and falling 
over a strango young man.” 

I fcU.tlinl it was indiscreet, and was toler¬ 
ably meek about it. Lucy started on her visit 
Dint morning; anu in (be course of the day up 
came my handsome yoUng man to inquire after 
me. 

Hie name was Walter Dodney. He was on 
artist, and he knew my father slightly; and 
father introduced him to mo, and wont off to 
play billiards with old Mr. Edwards/ and Wal* 
tor Rodnoy sat a loLg time with me, and->^ 


I didn't hesitate from modesty or cffocL 
Talking about it all makes it seem so recent 
nnd fresh, (hat I was near crying a little, 
though 1 am thirty-five. 

This was just ill Ho looked straight into 
my soul with (hose beautiful eyes; ho talked 
to me, and In his words, tho very sound of his 
voice, tny soul recognized a new but perfectly 
fitmilinr language, a voice that appealed to 
something deep within my heart, nnd my whole 
being cried out In answer. 

That may be nonsensical, but it is true) I 
went straight off Into drcain-lnnd, and I say, 
thank God) That love has brought mo all (he 
real trouble of my life. I have endured through 
it every form of suffering, pain, separation— 
worst of nil, suspense; but I sny, thank God 
(hat 1 have known it) 1 shall say it with my 
last breath here. I believe it will bo (he first 
hymn of gratitude my soul shall utter in the 
hereafter. 

He snt with mo for a long time. I think wo 
talked from Die first like old ncqunintnnocs. I 
caught a glimpse of his choicest dreams nnd 
hopes, nnd understood and sympathized with 
them, and ho know that I did so. 

1 am rather a plain old maid, with a long 
nose; but I believe that each soul sent into this 
world has its rightful mate, if only It can find 
it—nnd I had met mine; Dint means more than 
anything else 1 could tell you if I tolkcd for an 
hour. 

He was gone. I heard him laughing with my 
father in (ho hall; heard him invited bock— 
urged to como frequently. Then his step went 
Out llirougb the vestibule, and my soul followed 
him. 

Tho next thing was fntlior.nnd Mr. Edwards 
talking, ond ii Was about him. 

“He’s o wonderfully ngrccnblo young fel¬ 
low,” said the.old bachelor; “but you know 
his reputation?” 

“Oh, I know!” onswered my father, care¬ 
lessly. “He’s holf Society-man, half Bohe- 
miau—awfully fast, and oil Dial; but he’s very 
amusing, and os he’ll only bo hero n fortnight, 
wo may ai well have the fun of his sofiety. 
Margaret Is disposed of, Lucy is gone; and 
he's not likely to look at Peg’s big noso—let 
him come.” 

•Mr. Edwards daid something I did not catch, 
but my father replied, 

“Nonsense! Peggy *eo busy with her 
books ond her housokteping to think abotil 
flirtation—don’t believe she even knowh tho 
meaning of tlie word) The best girl Itt the 
world, bnl a born’ old maid. Blehs you, hoM 
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Boror think twico About her, and sho’d only bo 
bored and frightened if ho did.*' 

After Awbilo I got up niul limped to tho 
glass. Was I so pluin? This new revelation 
had made its impress on my fnoo already—I 
could eeo it. I was not handsome, liko niy 
sislors; but it was nut tlio dull, cold face my 
father thought it. t'or tho first timo 1 know 
that I Imd miignificcnt hair-> it's Just ns lovely 
still. For tho first time I felt that tho eyes 
that looked nt mo out of tho glass were much 
bettor worth possessing than a pretty woman's 
prcttincss. Then I got awny from tho mirror, 
a littlo Btiuilcd nt the slrango look that had 
flashed into them. 

1 did not tell myself that I loved this man. 
I did not know it. 1 was a woman; but I went 
away up into my heaven, and tho glory of his 
foco followed mo, ami tho music of his volco 
thrilled my .soul with a melody that hos never 
left me solitary since. 

Two weeks went by—two whole weeks; so 
brief a space, and yet they held a whole cter* 
nity. I have been away down into the depths 
ainco then. Oh! I have suffered, even if I 
do say it quietly; but in llio very bitterest 
paroxysm of my agony, yes, in the hours 
when mail and heaven seemed most cruel, I 
was never wicked enough to deny that 1 hod 
had a great happiness given to mo. 

If all coming lime should be a blank to mo, 
I was always ready to own that my life had 
not been wnslcdk^ I had loved ond been be- 
loved—I had been Imppy. Other people spread 
their happiness thin to make it poorly cover a 
lifo; I had mine in one glorious avalanohc—l 
never denied that. 

Two weeks, and before they were gone,'ho 
told mo that lie loved me—told mo tho whole 
story of his life, Iiia errors, his failures, his 
sins; and I, a woman, loved him all the hotter 
because I could pity him. 

JIo was very young, too—only twonty-thrcc; 
so ambitious, so noble, with his boyish follies : 
falling away from him, and tho real nature : 
developing itself and longing to grow toward i 
tho light. A genius—you know what a repu- ; 
lotion ho has mndo since. Warm-hearted arid 
loving'as a woman, generous and wayward ns 
a man; hot-hended, passionate, bad-tempered, 
illy brought up; familiar with life In all its 
phases—his own mnatcr for years. Tho only 
wonder wos that ho was not worse. Proof 
enough, except to the willfully blind, how fine 
his nature was from tl^o fact that, after all he 
had gpno through, ho cooltf etil] love goodness, 
and long to turn toward the light and the truth* 


Lucy camo back. For two days siio tried 
her powers of flirtation on him, and lie treated 
her ns if she had been n pretty doll. Then she 
liirned about and djtested him with nil the 
venom of n wcok cliuracler; but, though n fool, 
she was a woman, and, therefore, certain there 
was a cause for his comluct, and quick to find 
it out, 

Thoro is no mcnnne.ss of wliich a mean 
woman is not capable, from listening nt doors 
to opening letters. Lucy did botli, and when 
slio knew tho wbolo truth, she went straight 
to my father. 

Ho flow into ono of his liorriblo tempers. 
My mother wrung her liainls, and lamented 
over mo ns if I had disgroced the family, and 
sho liud always cxpectcil it;‘and Lucy, uncom- 
forttiblo at tho storm sho had raised, took re¬ 
fuge in the conviction Hint it had been her 
duty, and so was able to bo properly virtuous 
and severe. 

“A iiiisorablo, penniless scamp,” cried my 
rather. “Over head nml cars in debit And 
only yesterday Kdwards told mo he wanted to 
marry you himself.” 

This was after agrootdeal of talk and repe¬ 
tition, on his part, that tho real secret of his 
anger come out. JIo had always expected mo 
to be an old maid, and was proportionately de¬ 
lighted when ho learned tlio honor Mr. Kd- 
Wnrds intended mo. 

“ And ho is coming up to-morrow,” said lie; 
“and hero you nro fancying yourself in lovo 
with that scapegrace.” 

“ That I should live to bear it I” moaned my 
mother. “Twenty Ihousond a year, at least, 
thrown away.” 

“Thrown awny?” roponted my father, turn¬ 
ing on her. “I have known for years that 
you wore an niter idiot, madam; but you 
needn’t think I nml The girl shall marry Mr, 
Edwards, if I drag her into tho church. 

By that timo,'between despair and rage, I 
WAS desperate, and his own defiant spirit was 
fully roused in mo. 

“I will never marry him!” I oxolaimcHl; 
“never! You may separate mo fiom Hie man 
I love—you may kill mo; but you shall never 
foroo mo to that.** 

Moro sneers, more threats from him; and at 
Inst I poured out the bitterness and grief of 
my whole lifo. 

“You never oarod for trio," I said; “you 
never treated me ns your thild! I have boon 
neglected, soomed all my life; and now you 
como'with this now outrage." 

It i« of no use to go over that dreadful seone. 
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I know ho* wKjkcJ Iwas—Qod forgive ino and 
Iboin! 

And in /ho midst of it Lucy, from Cho win¬ 
dow, called out that Rodney was coming up 
Ihe path. My father turned bo/h the women 
out of (ho room; ndraltlcd IVodney himself, and 
then burst out On him. Ito called him very 
vilo nnhica; ho brought up overy story against 
him—every idlo report} and for my sake that I 
ninn boro it. 

“I do not deny that I have been rccycss 
and wild,” ho said; “but I love hcrl Look at 
her—sho loves mol Don’t (nko from us our 
one hopo of liapplness! IVe will wail—wo will 
bo patient; but for God’s sake bo merciful!" 

Merciful! Is any man in this century capa¬ 
ble of being so where riiohoy is concerned? 

Tho end caino at last. ; 

“Leave my housol** my father ordered.: 
“You shnl! never have her! You havo defied 
me. Let mo seo if sho dares go to you with 
my curse oh her head,” 

“ Helen!" Walter called. 

I went straight to his side. If there had 
been a gulf of firo between mo and him, I 
shoiibl havo gone through it when his soul 
called out ^to mo in a lone lilco that. 

My father tyied ^o force mo away w^tb mad 
oaths. 

“Let her alone," cried Walter Rodney; “it 
is the last time I shall speak to her. I do not 
know if sho would consent, but I W’ould not 
take her from you—have your way. Only this, 
Helen, bclicvo that I havo loved you, that I 
havo told you tho truth! Whatever (;ome8— 
whatever stories they tell, belicvo that.^’ 

“I will!" I answered., “And now hear me, 
father—listen! This man is going away for- 
fcver—I lovo him! I swear before h^yen that 
1 will bo as true to him as if I >yero his wife! 
You may sopar’ete us hero; but I,will live with 
Ihe ouo hopo of meeting him ln*hcaven; and as 
heaven hears mo, it knows I shall not fail," , 
Ho hold mo in his arms—I felt his kisses rain 
down on cheek and lips. 1 heard my father’s 
voice in wilder passion; then Walter Rodney 
was gone. I neither fainted or went mad— 
pcopio have to live when such suffering.pomes. 

Tho summer passed. Margaret was mar¬ 
ried; Lucy was sent off to amufto herself under 
tho care Of a friend. I lived and boro my 
burden. 

For a whole year I was pericented to merry 
Mr. Fdwards. Ho gave up at last, for I ap-r 
pealed to him in my father’s presence to.leavo 
me alone, if ho had oitber manly decency, 
human feeling. 


My fatVer did not Itill me—tlial is all l cait 

On through tno years! I was tweniy-one; 
Lucy married; my mother died; my father 
and I wore alono in the old house. Ho never 
softened—never forgayo mo during all (hose 
years. 1 don’t think I exaggorato when 1 say 
that, after tho timo when ho ceased to bo vio¬ 
lent and, abuse me, ho did not speak to me 
from ono twelvemonth to another, except when 
it was absolutely necessary. . 

Ho bad never boon a good man. Ho lived 
until t was twenty-three; then lie died from 
tho effects of a fall from a horse. 

Ho was kick for a fortnight. ■ My sisters came 
home onco during tho time for ^ day each. I 
took care of him; and at' tho last I think ho 
know ho was dying,, and I (hink ho tried to 
speak to me,, and to say theyo ,wob no harsh 
feeling left in his heart, but the words, wore 
only broken and indistinct. 

“WheVo I wps wrong, father," I said, “for- 
givo me. Where you wero wrong, I forgive, 
too; and I think heaven will pardon us both." 

Ho smiled. , that hour ho grow more 

tranquil, and died very quietly at lust, holding 
mv hand in his. 

There was very little left—even the old house 
had to go to BCltlo his debts. 'But 1 was spared 
poverty and dependence—a moderate fortune 
was left mo by a relative. 

Since wo parted, no communication, bad 
passed between Walter Rodney and myself. 
Ho had been in Kuropc—in the East; had 
painted good pictures;) was winnipg a name— 
tho pubiio'journals told mo that. 

I Two months after my fothpr’a death he .came 
to America; hoard thnti was^n.lone, and came 
straight to find mo. 1 was. stil^ in tho old 
house. Lucy was with mo; she hadrjuel learned 
of my having a fortune left, and l^nd come to 
visit me. Sho.was very angry because I would 
not save the homestead. I.d^d npl wont the 
place, and her husband refused to purolmse it 
as sho wished, Sho wanted me to buy it and 
settle it on her son. 

Walter Rodney came. In this world the most 
tragic events of ovir lives are usually linked 
with some inoWent thst is either pnilry or 
I ludicrous. I was in ray bath-room—in tho 
bath. Ono of the women oamo to the door and 
knocked^ and said it wAs a gentleman’s card— 
he wished (o seo mo instantlyi 

I told her to push it under the.door; reached 
out my arm and got the card—it was his. 

“Say I will dress and con\o down," 1 orlfd^ 
too wild to know what I said. 
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Il seemed (o mo as if I consumed ages in 
dressing. I could not get niy clothes on—I 
could not arrange niy hair. Tho moro I tried 
to hasten, tho slower my ioy fingers moved^ 
When I was nearly ready, I upset a pitcher of 
water over myself. I bruised iny hand; 1 met 
with every drawback that was conceivable. 

I think I must have been nearly an hour get¬ 
ting myself into a slate so that it was possible 
for mo to go down stairs. I rushed into my 
eittinc-room—Lucy sal there, 

“ Where is Waller?” I shrieked. 

*‘Gono,” she said, “f did not know ho was 
here. I came in, and ho burst out on me, say¬ 
ing that ho had loved you nil thos’o years; had 
boiiio to you, and you dould send him word you 
had gone to dress; you could keep him waiting j 
after till this time to adorn yourself.” | 

“ What did you say ?” I asked.* 1 

“What could I sny? I thoXight it wos betlcr ; 
he should go—beggarly painter; and you 
know Mr. I’icrrepont wants to marry you.” 

I sent after him. lie had gone—no trace. I; 
wrote to Now York to a friend of his—no an¬ 
swer. I waited three days; I was a woman, 
and could do no more. Tltd third morning 
Lucy read aloud from a paper that Waller 
llodnoy had sailed for Kuropo, on his way to 
tho I'ast. 

I gave way, then. I was suffering from a 
violent cold—a fever followed. I wAs confined 
to iny bed for weeks, so ill and shattered that, 
cold weather having sot in, the doctor ordered 
mo not to Icavo tho house. Lucy had left me, 
afraid that tho fever whs Contagious. I lived 
through Hint winter. I cannot fell you how— 
but I lived. 

When spring came, I sailed for Europe. I 
could not stop to think whether It was un¬ 
womanly. I must SCO him—must tell him tho 
truth. My letter Inclosed to his artist friend 
had been returned long since; tho gcntlcmon 
did not know Mr. Eodney’s address! 

I went to PhiHs-^no trace; to Switicrlnnd, 
when tho warm weather came. I was stopping 
at Vevny; wondering where I should go next, 
unable through any channel to hear of him. 

One moonlight evening I wandered down to 
the lake, and there I came face to face with 
Waller Rodney. Ho wns standingWith liis 
arms folded in an attiludo I know so wOll, 
looking Out across tho golden wAtors. 1 know 
him In nn instant—my soul wbuld have recog¬ 
nized Iiim if a million years had passed. 
“Wftltcf!" I called, “Wnltferl”' ' ' 

He turned and saw me—he kiicw me, too. 
ho stood—SpcccMcss—white. 


“ WoUor,” I oried, “I wa 0 true—I wos faith- 
full” - . . 

Jt was not a romantlo story. I told it—I 
waited for him to speak—to forgive mo. Oh, 
my GodI my Godl Ho lifted up his white face, 
and no lost soul in purgatory over raised ono 
moro hopeless and despairing. 

“Heaven have mercy on mol” bo groaned. 
“Helen—I am married!” 

There \<'o mot and parted. It was very 
brief—very quiet. Ho told mo all that Lucy 
hnibsaid—I was inclined to inorry Mr. Piorre- 
pont—ho had bettor go away. Ho could see 
for himself that I had no good nows for liim; 
that I shrunk from tho meeting, since I could 
keep him waiting on so frivolous a pretext. 

Wo met there and parted. He held my hand 
in his. I was the stronger then. I tried to 
remind liim of tlio life beyond—of tho hope of 
meeting there; but ho could only fcpl the agony 
of tho living death of that hour. 

“Never to meet in this world ?” ho repeated. 
“And my madness has dono it!”. 

1 coiib) no|. bear that, it was loo much. 

“Tell mo tho hardness will pass,” 1 said, 
“or I shall go mad. Walter, promise me to 
live—to niako your lifo all that it .wns mount 
to bo.” • 

Oh! I don’t know whnt I said; but I could 
weep nt Inst—those blessed tears that kept my 
tottering reason from going completely out. 

't'licn I heard his voice. I think if n dead 
man could speak, tho tones would sound as his 
did in my cur. 

“I can’t weep!” bo said. “I can’t find a 
tear! I will do all (bat yo;i wish, I promiso 
*bat.” , , 

Ho groped about blindly, staggering like a 
man just recovering from tbo effects of somo 
physical blow. 

“Give me your hand, Helen,” ho said, “a 
moment—wo will port then.” 

I crept to his Bujo, and laid my hands in his. 
Ho did not offer to kiss mo; ho did not speak 
one tender word, such as was forbidden then. 

Thcro wo stpod in silenoo, looking up into 
I tho night—into tho cloudless hcnvpn thot looked 
BO far away. 

“Helen,” he said, suddenly, “do you nd- 
member the day wo walked in tho woods tbr 
tho first time, ^ and Iho .wild honoysuckles I 
gathered And wove in your hair?” ! 

I had been back, too; for the momont, with 
each, tho actual had been swept aside—wo 
had been back In tho glory of that first dream. 
I believe some Angel ihorcifiiUy sent it, to give 
us strength. 
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It wns nil over. Ho olnspod my hands a 
lilllo closer, looked onoo mor^ in my. 1 * 000 ,^ a^d 
said, 

“ Go your way, now, and lot mo go ipiiuj.” 

Wo neither said farowoll. Onoo again he 
pronounced luy nomorTT . 

“Iloleiil” 

The old, old yoioo, wUh .tho old tenderness 
ringing through it; then, before the mists 
cleared from ipy eyes, ho was. goho-rnnd I 
stood there along.in the silence pf tho night. 

I was twouty-threo years old tl;on—l orn 
thirty-five noty. OhI you,poor weaver of tho 
imaginary sorrows of imnginory beings, try 
and realize it—those years—thoap yoarsi 

I think I Imvo been no^th^r'wioked or weak. 
I think I have had fait)i. m pod Uiroughout— 
and lo you, tho end! i- 

Two weeks ago I was sitting in this very 


room, when tho door opened, and, without 
,wafniD||, Walter ^dney stood beforo me. I 
had known that ho'would come. Months and 
months ^iqforo I had learned tho tidinga of his 
wifo’s death. There was no sign from him. 
When it was right for him to come, ho came. 

Harkl Did you hoar tho beU—now, then, a 
stop? Tt;at is his! Sgol horod^O oomes—my 
bandsomo Wpltcr still! 

Stand by mo, Walter! Let him look at V^i 
I have told him our storyi-ryours ond minot 
Thoro is only this left, when two wocl^s p^oro 
are gone, I shall be Walter’s wife. 

Oh, friend! look up through thp gloom, and 
romember 1 had an object in telling you this. 
Let it teaoh you that, howoror dark the night 
is, with faith in God, you shall livo (he dark¬ 
ness out, and see tho blessed daylight break at 
last, as wo.have—my Waller and !• 
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MISS l^EAOIIY PEAY. 


BY FRA7J 

The iiatinl nnnilal ch^ck had c6mo frohi 
cousin Wftnanmkcr, and Mrs.' CatdwcU tfnd 
hor dnughtcrt’ were discussing whoro thby 
should go for (ho summer; Mrs. (!aldwcU was 
a widow, with but a small Income, and Mr. 
IVannmnkcr n millionairo. 

Mr. ^Vannmnkcr, himself, though a widower, 
was still in (ho prime of life, and eminently 
handsome; and Mrs. Caldwell, pefhnps, would 
have preferred his hand to his check; but she 
knew this wos n hopeless wish. 

“So kind of cbusln George,” she said. “And 
now, girls, wliefo shall wo go? I nm tired of 
Saratoga and Long TslaAd. What do you think 
of a quiet country retreat somewhere?” 

To a quiet country retreat, after some dis¬ 
cussion, it was resolved to go. The place se¬ 
lected was a farm, up among the hills, bclohgihg 
to a well-to-do farmer, known as grandfather 
Tolc. Aunt Phoebe, grandfather Tolo’s sister, 
hail rather opposed the taking of boarders, as 
she opposed everything that was novel; but 
Chloe, the eldest of the granddauglitcrs, who 
was the family Jupiter, had spoken up promptly. 
“Why not?” she said. “It will stir us up, and 
give Maggie some idea of great folks, for I am 
told tlieae Caldwells arc very fashionable. Let 
us liavo them by all nteans.” Maggie was 
Chldo’s younger sister, and the pet and beauty 
of the family; and when sho too pronounced^ 
in favor of the Bcljcme, the thing was settled. 
So the Caldwells onmc—mother and daugiitcrs. 

“Tliey’ro not stuck up a bit, if they did 
come from down below,” said aunt Pheebe, 
when tea was over. “Appear just like our 
sort of folks.” 

The Caidwells were equally pleased. “Let’s 
stay hero olways,” said Mabel, (he younger ; 
dauglitcr, to her mother, “it is so beautiful in ' 
the country. I hate (he city.” 

It really was very ploosant at the old farm- i 
house, tlioso early summer days. There was i 
such a tender green on field and tree; sucli 
blossom ami scent; such sparkling mountain 
streams; such wonderful moonlight. The Tolo 
family, too, were so pleasant. Maggie was the 
life of the house. She was so full of fun and 
was so obliging. “So cultivated, too,” said 
Mabel, who lind fancied that farmer's daugh¬ 
ters must bo ignorant. “Why, she has read 
more books than I have, ma!” 

451 


0 F. 8 L E B. 

But as (he summer adtniidcd, and thadayi 
grew hotter, and things lost their novelty, the 
fickli&'^^fdbtl'bcgan'to bdlcss cuthusiaslic about 
Ihd'douhlry. ■ ' ' ' 

‘ Always the same milk and fruit, always 
the samb drivd,*’ sho said. “And Maggie has 
so much to do "n6^ (hat she can’t bo with mo 
like she used to. I’d rathbr a thousand times 
bo in tdWti. It is so dreadfully stupid here, 
with hot bo much oS a donkey-cart going by. 
Tiio m08qui(o\!B aro ever so much worse than 
at homo. Tlieto'Vv'e have bars, and (hen there 
arc more people, so they neb'dn’t bite Just r« all 
the timo. 'And tiib flies arl) awful.” 

In (Iio midst of her grumble, (iicrc enmo a 
smart rap on the door, that was directly pushed 
open .by a little, old woman, who dioj)ped a 
brisk, little curtsy on (he thrcsiiold, and then 
stepped in. She was dressed in an old-fash¬ 
ioned “short-gown and petticoat,” and wore 
on her head a huge, greep silk affair, fashion¬ 
able thirty years ago under the name of “ca¬ 
lash,” and bearing close rcscmblahco to a 
chaise top. Away in under this monstrous 
bonnet was the wide frill of a white muslin 
cap; and a pair of covered iron-bowed glasses 
covering a pair of twinkling black eyes. The 
old woman carried on her arm a covered bas¬ 
ket, and in her hand a great bouquet.of field- 
lilies, jewel-weed, golden-rod, njid olcmatis. 

“Miss Pcay, Miss Peachy Pcay,” said she, 
dropping another curtsy, “I called to fetch 
you a handful of my sopsOviho apples. My 
tree is early, and I thouglit incbhy you hadn’t 
had a taste of apples yet this year. And hero 
lip a parpe] of blows 1 picked as 1 was n-coming. 
Mebby you will like them, too. They are con¬ 
siderable pretty.” 

As sho spoke, Miss Pcay opened her basket 
and took out a doson smooth, rod apples, fra¬ 
grant and fair. 

“Oh, hoiv hicof. Thank you ever and ever 
so much!” cried the Caldwclis, in a heartfelt 
way. “Do stop and sit with us awhile.” 

“Vos|Iwas a meaning to,” returned Miss 
Peay. “I live over to the Cross-llonds, a good 
bit from bore; but 1 rode in with my brother 
Philip ns far as the turn of the road. Ho 
brought his grist over to the mill her'c, for ho 
tliinks Cooley grinds bettor than (ho man docs 
at our place. And ho bad one or two arrants 
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to Ulc 6toro; .BO 1 don’t Aood to boibnok to the 
turn under baU an hour Or eueh o naltoiv” 

“And you live wUh your brother?’' ankedi 
Mre-Caldwoll. 

“Oh, yes! . Him. and me, ive never, ne’er a 
one of us, mcrrlod, and we've always lived to¬ 
gether. Wo was twins; but wo aren’t any 
alike. You would nbt think wo waa anything 
to Oftch otbor." . . ' 

. !‘Ib it a farm Uko this where you live!'': 
asked Mabel, forgetting her discontent at once< 

^^Bomething like," returned Mias Peay. 
“My brother, ho carries on tho out-door work, 
and I keep house for him.” 

“Do you do nil the work yonr own self—; 
every, bit?” asked Mftbol, in a tono of pity and. 
wonder. . ■ 

‘ *<La, yes, Mlssi l'hopo so; and have a good 
bit of time left for my knitting. I knit twonly- 
hve pairs of striped mittens^ and iwonty-tivo: 
pairs of footing lasl wintor* Mr. Gall, to the 
brick store, takes them, and pays ono half Ihoi 
money, and ono half the goods.” 

. “Feeling? What are feeling?’! nskod Mabel. 
..“Peeling! Why don’t you-know? Men’s; 
sooks, or stockings, or whatover you. call thorn. 

I finished off a pair.thia tnorning.'f 

“Oh, mother!" exoTaitnod Mabel, “can’t I 
got a pair of Miss Peay’/fl footing and sand to 
Mr..iya»amakor?”i 

Mrs. Cntdwoll smiled; and tho quick, black 
eyes nndor (ho qalash oaughtihe smile and (ho 
thought behind it. 

“Tisn’t, likely,” isald she, “my homespun, 
blue yarn would bo suitable for a city gentle-^ 
roan; but I would send him a tasto of my sop-, 
sovinos in weloomo, if (hero was a ohance.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Mabel,“do send himsomo 
apples! We nro just sending a box of foms 
and mosses for bU. aquarium, and there is 
plouty of room.” 

“Send them, to bo sure,” answered Miss 
Peay, oponing her basket again; and as though 
it had boon ^ho wldow^S-borrel that nevcrlncked 
its handful, producing another dozen of smooth,; 
red apples, fragrant and fair. v 

Miss Peachy Peay went away presently with 
another brisk, little curtsy.'/. B(»l (he'effect erf 
her visit lasted longer. It even outlasted the 
Apples. Mabel’s good-nature and content cob- 
(inued all day, she occupied herself filing 
a letter to Mr. '^annipahcr, wUh a pioturesquo 
and cnthueiastlo account of the. visitor. . 

Put that was not the last of thoTlsitor. Sho. 
oamo again upon anotb'er dSy, when Mab'cl was 
in tho inidst of^nqiother fil|nf(dissatisfaction. 

This (imo Miss Pony brought some early 


blackberries, and . a great handful of water- 
lilies; and she oamo in a dress still'odder and 
oldot-fashioned, with theisame liltlo dipping 
curtsy, and tho same quaint oheerfulnoBs of 
raftnner. 

. “ Mr. Wanamakor was ever and ovor so much 
obliged for thoso apples, Miss Peay/’ cried 
Mabel; “and ho says if you aro as nice os 
your applet, bo wishes wo would take* you 
homo with ua. Will you go, Miss Poay? How 
please, do!” i , . . 

“Homo with you!” oxClaimed Miss Peay, 
hor black eyes shining with mirth. “A plain, 
country body like me . would make a'pretty 
figure in the oityl. And I shduld be worried 
to death by all tho noise and sut. ’Somebody 
A-goIhg by in tho road pnetly^mnch .continu¬ 
ally, r expect; and a fire likely enough somo-- 
whores, about, a’most*everyiday. - Dull (bank 
him, and you, too, for the.invite.” 

“Oh, Miss Peachy, you must go! MriWana-* 
maker wants (o see you awfully. Ho truly 
does,” persisted tho inconsidorato child. ; 

. Miss Peachy laughed heartily! but before 
she had timo to do more, tho village tcoa'ch 
drovo up beforo (ho door, and Mr. Wanamnker 
himself' got out. 

At that Bight Mrs* Caldwell rushed eagcHy 
upon.tho piazza, followed by all tho children;' 
and Miss Peay was left alono In tho room, with 
no Way of escape but thtough the little, sqqpve 
entry, where Mr. Wanamakor stood paying the 
driver, and shaking hands with tho Oaldwolls. 

Sho had no idea of meeting him, though, and 
so she darted norois the room to seek an exit 
through tho window^ But her dress caught on' 
an ugly nail that Mabel had driven in tho Case¬ 
ment to hang balk ofthUtlo-dCwn upon.. ' 

“1 am awful glad j;ou’Th!.come>. I do love 
you sol” sbo heard. Mabel say:, and (hen tho 
party began to movo toward the room. 

.Miaa-Poachy Peay, at this, hiade another 
effort to oscape; but tho nail held firmly to the 
stout chintz gown (Hat couldn't tear, for, alas! 
U'.wba not woven in our degonorato looms. 

“ Miss PcBohy Peay Is here this minute, Mr. 
Wanamakor, and so you can see her,” con- 
itrdued Mabel, .WiiK A'lisp that sho put on, like 
a state dress upon state occasions. 

MiSs Peachy Peay at (his struggled still 
more fiercely; bubstiU n^U^.and ohinU rffused 
to part company* - And it was this astonishing 
tableau that presented itself lb Mr. Wana- 
makor’s eyes as he ohi'ct'cd the ropro. 

“Permit me, madam,” said ho, coming for- 
; Ward politely, , 

At that instant tho gathers of the gowb gave 
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way, and at the eamo time the green calash and 
iron^boWod glasses foil off; and down floated a 
mass of fair hair, and up looked a swoet, girlish 
faco In a pretty flusli of girlish shame; 

Mr. Wanamakcr had only an instant look, 
for ns soon as sho folt hcrsolf released, Miss 
Poachy Pony disappeared around tho corner 
of the house, never to return. 

<<Ob, niaminn! what a triok has been played 
on us,”, oried Mabel. “Did you know it was 
Maggie all tho iimo? I didn’t dream it.” 

MntnmnVmfled, >^ith wiso superiority. 

“Country life gets dull sometimes, and wo 
have to amhso ourselves with all sorts of 
trarosties,” said sho^ in i side apology to Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

As to poor Maggie; iho would gladly havo 
hidden her diminished head during Mr. Wana- 
maker’s stay; but that was not possible, ffho 
servant, who was to have beon Such a family 
roliof, noYcr came, and Magglo was both 
chamborninid and toblo-wnitor. But when 
sho appeared that night-wilh his cup of ten, 
Mr. Wanamakcr gavo no sign of recognition; 
BO by degrees tho hot oolor burnt itself out on 
hor ohooks,’and sho quite rcoovored her tran¬ 
quillity. Nevertheless, ho noted every look, 
and word', and gesture, though so quietly that 
even Mrs. CaldwolTO obsbrvant oyes did not 
see It. 

So that, for once in her llfo, she was taken 
unawares when, at the end of iiYo weeks, Mr. 
Wanaafakcr led her to tho arbor at the foot of 
tho gardon for tho sake of asking hor advice, 
;as ho said, and began to ask it by annbunoing 
his intention of adopting Maggie Tolo as his 
• daughter. 

“Myadt ice/” thought Mrs. Caldwell, ourling 
her lip a little. “He is pail advice, and a good 
way past it. I have soch for two days which 
way tho robin was going to fly.” 

But outwardly sho was.sweeter than honey, 

: and smoother than oil. 

“Ifow nicer' said sho, heartily; yet, as a 
.woman would have perooived, with an under- 


lono'of disapprobatlom ' “A oapital idea,” she 
oonlinuod; after ft'roflcelivb paubo, “only—~. 

I dbub( if Her'ferandfathbr would part “with 
her. And then, sho is rather old for adoption— 
twenlyUwo al loast, I'fdnoy.^* ' 

“Twbhty-twbl” 'repeated Mr. Wanamaker, 
aghast. 

To bo surol What had ho boon thinking of. 
Whatever it was ho ovidcntly thought of it no 
thOro, for, though he kiaid'ahother two weeks, 
be never spoke of adoi^ting a daughter. 

Neither did he at Christmas^ whon he came 
to CranbeYry; to-she how tho oouutry looked in 
its robes of transfiguration, white and glisten.' 
ing.' Nor in the oUrly sprihg-tiUio, when ho 
o’amo for 3io reason: at'all,-that aunt phebbo 
oould disoovor. 

“ Unless folsce aboob'g&Uihg lidard for next 
summer; and' 1 shoold^'niost thought he’d a' 
wrote for that, and not fto to tho cost of a 
journey down'hcrci” Batd‘8ho. “Look herol 
1 wouldn’t go in tho'parlar^lhcro's folks there; 
that New York'gbntlcmany MK Wagonmdkor. 
Likely he wants to'SCO your pa dn somo busi¬ 
ness or other,” she cnldcd^ ns Ma’^gib came down 
tho stairs,'looking ak fVesh and fair ns a daisy. 

Sho went Hght on/ hoirCver, in spilo of aunt 
Phccbo’swdrhiU^,'and as' kooh as sho opo'iied 
the parlor-door Mr.' Wana'UiakoV came forward' 
and, bless youl took her in hlh arms,'and 
kissed IjoK ' '* ' ' 

“I want to ejacnlatod aunt 

Phoebe, opening her eyes. 

Sho did ^ know,-and ' soon) for though Mr. 
Wonamnker still 'said hothlng about adopting 
a daughter, Maggio Tolo before tho ivAlor-* 
lilies woro'in bloom, wbhtf tc live with him In 
his beautifUt honio in'tho'6ily.‘ ‘ 

And when'sho \vcrtf, fittokod awny in thb’ 
ohoicest cbnior of hOr trnniks; hmeng whito 
satin, and Inoo, and muslin, ond'oraugo-flowors, 
was a green odlash. " ■ 

I “In mcniory,” said the h'appybridegroom, 

I ‘<of Miss Penchy peayi 'who Introduced to me 
' my wifo.” ' ‘ . ■' 
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TIIK UN0UN8C1UUH UUNVKH8ION. 

■ r THI AVTHOK Ot RTO., ITO. 

•■Ilrmir up, Rmllrmenl Ihe coaoh It wtU- laughed •(•o. llul aha knew ballar than lo do 
In* ,** oriuil llio vulof) uf llie tUgtMlrlvfrt In front U Just ytl. 

of Iho Mftropoliinn llolol, nt Long llrancli. •• Hlir was a lllllo liyslerlcnl, or site wouldn't 

My tlory govt back to tlio d«yi wh«n rail* have laugbiMl," alic aalil. <'Tba truth la, lltr* 
roads to llio Hraiiolt were as yet unknown, and bert, you are a pair of foots. You are proud, 
when llio transit to New York was achieved by as you say, and don't brook re^lsals. Kale Is, 
ooaohes tlial ran toward Sandy Hook, where a perhaps, a bit of a flirt, but I sincerely believe 
stenmer awaited the passengers. aho loves you. All she needs Is a little more 

A (all, handsome young man, at tho sum- urging. You must storm the fortress till It 
mons, onmo down tho sialr'Cnio, two steps at aurronders. Giro her no quarter, that Is my 
a time, and almost ran over A matronly woman, advloo;" and now Mrs. Maxwell, seeing his 
a few years his senior, who was orosslng the faco brighten, ventured a laugh, 
ball. It was a clear, musical laugh, and It cheered 

*'Whatt Going to leave usT" said tho lady, Herbert sllll more. He hesitated. Ifanother 
in SQino surprise, and with moro meouing in flvo minutes could have been granted to Mrs. 
her look than in her words even. Maxwell, she would have provallcd. Hut, at 

^'Yes! It's no use,” was tho reply. ^‘Thanks this moment, a voloo cried, 
for your good wishes, which I can soo in your ** Iloro ho is. Hurry up, Hastings. We've 
looks, .Mrs. Maxwell. But I'm tired of playing been looking for you everywhere. Tho stngo* 
tho fool." driver says ho won't wait another moment. 

*'Pshaw!" said.tho lady, putting her,arm Ahl Mrs. Maxwell. Our hoUdoy is over, you 
familiarly into his, and leading him into the sec. Good*hy." 

drawing*rooin, which, at (hat hour, was dc- That intorruption deoided Herbert. He shook 
serled. “Kuinl heart never won fair lady, his head in reply to Mrs. Maxwell's entreating 
Mr. Hastings. Listen to mo. Tho coach will look, wrung her hand, ond dashed out of the 
wail a moment." drawing-room. The next niinuto tho crowded 

" It’s not a question of faintheart," answered coaoh was rolling heavily through tho sand, 
tho gentleman. **But Kate won’t havo me. with tho surf thundering on its right. 

See hero, Mrs. Maxwell—it’s hardly fair of| It was six miles, or so, to tho steamboat* 
you to corner one—but sho rofuBod me, point* landing. For tho 6ret two miles tho passen* 
blank, last night." gers, all of whom were gentlemen, chatted 

** And what if sho didf I refused Mr. Max- gayly; but after that they gradually grew 
well tho first timo myself. H’s a way somo of silent, tho monotonous drag of tho wlicels in 
our 8CX have. Come, stay, and try again." tho sand acting as a sort of soporific. One or 
**rm n proud nmu," was tho reply, "and two, in fact, foil asleep. And now* Herbert 
don’t like being trifiod with. But I’d stay, if began half to repent of whnt he had done. 
I thought it would do any good. But it won’t. "Perhaps I have been too hasty," bo said, lo 
She isn’t anywhere about, you see, though 11 himself. "Whnt if Mrs. Maxwell Is right?" 
told lior I would go away to-day. \Vhcn I said ; He mused thus for quite half a milo. " Pve 
it, sho actually laughed. And yet, confound; a groat mind to go back," he thought. "Hold 
her, I can’t help loving her." ; on, driver," he cried, aloud, "I've changed rny 

Mrs. Maxwell would havo liked to havo ' mind. Slop till I jump out. I'll walk back." 
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Dcforo hU sleepy companions could nsk 
wknt he meant, ho had left (ho coach, had 
lit a BCgur, and was plodding through the 
heavy sfliids on liia return. 

HU mood. 8001 ^ ohynged ag^n. '*Wbat a 
precious fool I am making of myself," ho rc> 
fleeted, and ho turned to bail tho coach, but it 
wos n quarter of a milo off. 

Ho stopped still. "If that flsh-han^k dives 
before I count fifty," he said, "ril go back to 
tho Metropolitan: if not, 1*11 walk to tho land¬ 
ing and take tho afternoon.boat." 

Tho^ fish-hawk dovo almost immediately. 
"Fate has decided for mo,” ho said, desper¬ 
ately. "Now let us seo how wisely.” 

Meantime, whore was tho offending Knto? 
To do her juatico, sho was not nwaro how 
much sho loved Hastings until sho hod re¬ 
fused him. It was not altogether coquetry 
that led her to say, "no.” Tho answer had 
been given in tho first surprlso and embarrass¬ 
ment of the proposal. Sho was frightened to 
find, almost immediately, how muoh sho had mis¬ 
understood herself. Sho grow inoro and more 
embarrassed in conscqucnco; and her manner, 
afterward, at which Hastings took such offence, 
was, as Mrs. Maxwell had suggested, really the 
result of nervousness. Even before he left her 
she bittorly repented what sho had said. Had 
he porsQverod a little longer, sho would have 
oonfcsHcd tho truth. Sho did not, however, 
bclioTo ho would leave tho Hranoh, oven after 
ho had said So. Hence, early in tho morning, 
sho had started for a long walk on tho beach, 
hoping to meet hint tlicro, as usual; for hardly 
a day had passed, within tho last fortnight, 
that theso two had not so met. 

There was an old wreck, at that time, about 
a mile, or more, above tho Metropolitan, which 
bad been a favorite haunt of theirs, and thither 
sho repaired. Sho tried to read tilt Herbert 
should appear, but her thoughts wandered from 
her book continually. Meantime, tho hours 
passed without Herbert appearing. Her heart 
began to fail her. Sho spent tho time examin¬ 
ing her real feelings, and the moro sho scriiti- 
niicd them, tho moro sho felt her lovo had gone 
from hot forover. By-and-by tho hot tears be¬ 
gan to como. Sho know how proud Hastings 
was, and sho said to horsolf ho would never 
oomo back. 

Tlio sea rolled heavily in; tho fish-h'‘T':c 
sailed overhead; tho broeio blow fresh from 
the eastward; tho sun shono daiilingiT bright. 
It was getting toward noon. Sho gave up all 
hope, at last, and rising, began to w'nlk baok 
toward the hotel, lint, after awhile, sho sat 


down again, on a boulder, under shelter of tho 
bank, for sho bad been, all this time, upon tho 
beach below it. Sho would not yet abandon 
tho cbauco of seeing him. • p^adually she fell 
|!nto,h sdrt.of r.evcry, and bbgan, half uncon¬ 
sciously, to traco Herbert’s name in (ho sand 
with tho point of her parasol. 

It WAS at this jiinoturo (hat Herbert, walk¬ 
ing along tho top of (ho bank above, discerned 
her. Ho had already passed her, ami would 
: not have seen her at all, but that his attention 
' was suddenly directed to a fish-hawk, that, 

: diving for a victim, had gono sailing off, north- 
: w'nrd, with its prey. His heart began to bent 
I fast. Hero was the chance he had wished, yet 
not dared to hope for: it surely was a fiivor- 
I able sign that sho had gono to their usual ren- 
I dcivous. Ho hastily sprang down the bank 
I and began hurriedly (o retrace his steps io- 
I ward her. 

Ho thought sho would hear him ns ho np- 
; proaohed. But she did not. Sho was evidently 
; too absorbed: in what, however, he could not 
: yet discover. Ho came nearer and nearer. 

; What with tho roar of tho surf, and her own 
! absorption, Knto still remained unconscious of 
: his presence. He approached so close, at last, 

! (hat ho could look over her shoulder. Blessed 
vision! Could ho believe his owh eyes? ‘ Sho 
I was writing, with her parasol, In the sond, tho 
I word, 

I Hr.nnRnT. 

His first Impulse was to snatch her to bis 
i arms. He was loved then ? Mrs. Maxwell had 
; been right. 

I But ho restrained himself, waiting, with 
: bated breath, to see what she would do next. 

! Sho did nothing for a moment. Then sho 
sighed, and went on (racing, slowly, other 
I words. They were 

IlnaiiRnT. I love you. 

Hastings could control himself no longer. 
His segnr had long been out, though retained 
mechanically: ho now flung It away, and stoop¬ 
ing over, caught Kate’s faco in his hands, and 
kissed her full on her ripo lips. / 

Sho sprang up, with a holf scream, and 
turned to faco him, angrily, for she did not 
realize, for a moment, who it was.' But when 
sho recognized her lover, sho blushed over 
throat, check, and brow even, and covering 
her face with both hor hands, would have ran 
away, if Herbert had not been too quick for 
her. 

"Darling,” ho whispered, clasping her in 
his arms, and drawing her to him, "God bless 
you for thoBO words! I had cjmc to try my 
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fate onoe more. Say (hat doar oonfeasion over | 
again.” 

Kate was silent for awhile;. Ikit hie oareasoa 
aoon dried her tears, and made her forget her 
momentary shame. 

By-and-by she looked up sauoily and an- 
ewored, 

** Well, listeners, they say, never hoard good 
of thcmsolTCS, and if' Tm such a flirt, as Mrs. 
filaxwell IcUa me I nm, you haven’t much of a 
bargain. There, will that do?” 

*'Thon you do lovo moTi’ insisted Herbert, 
eager to hoar,, in her own sweet accents, the 
aoknowlodgment. 

Kate’s eyes were now full of mischief. 

<<What is written on sand, you know, is the 
similo for a woman’s fickleness/’ 

But, oven as she spoko, her sparkling eyes 
lost their aauoy look, and gated at liim with 
such lovo, that Herbert tbok her in his orms 
again and kissed her rapturously; and I am 
afraid, if the truth must bo told, that Kato, 
after awhile, kissed him in return. 

What a happy hour it was that followed! 
The lovers paced up and down tho strand, far 
out of sight of any intruders, exchanging ooh- 
fossions as to when they first bogon to bo in- 
torcsted in each other. Ah) that first hour 
of mutually acknowledged affection. Is (hero 
anything in life, over after, half, or quarter, 
so blissrul? 

Mrs. Maxwell happened to bo standing in 
ibo piazza of tho hotel, as Ifasllogs and Kato 


returned, toward dinner-timo, arm-in-arm. She 
understood all at a glance, but sire could not 
forbear a little raillery.. 

*‘Ah! you’re back again, Mr. Hastings,” she 
said.' thought you’d suoh imperative busi¬ 
ness in Now York, that, if you didn't get there 
to-day, tho world wotild come' to an end. And 
you, Kato, my dear; you said you had a dread¬ 
ful headache. Will walking in (ho sun euro 
it, child? Bless mo, how rod your chocks arel 
Really, you must use some glycerine. Bo you 
I know what glycerine is, Mr. Hastings? You 
; really don’t! Well, well,” with an arch smile 
at Kato, "you’ll find out now, roon onough.” 

Kate staid to hear no nioroof this badinage. 
Taking her arm hastily from Herbert’s, though 
not without a last look of lovo, she fied up the 
stalr-oaso, like a frightenc(} deer. 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed softly, watching Kate 
till she was out of sight. Then she turned to 
Hastings. 

" I congratulate you,” she said, pressing hU 
hand Warmly. ‘‘You’vowon a real treasure. 
So much, too, for taking an old woman’s ad¬ 
vice.” 

"I wish all old women, as you call them, 
wore as boautif\il and kind as one I know,” 
answered Herbert, gallantly kissing her hand. 

‘‘But how did it como about?” 

*‘Ahl that’s my secret,” answered Herbert. 

And to this day ho has never betrayed Kate. 
Only ho and she know in wbai way she made 
her UxcosaoiovB Conpebsiok. 
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“A PERFECT TREASURE." 

BT DAISY VENTNOB. 


O.NB (lay Frank camo home, with a look of 
triumph. 

“I have a ‘perfect trensuro* for you," he 
said, “in tho way of a nurse. Qorald Tomple 
is going to take his family to Ruropo, and when 
he heard what you wanted, offered to lot us 
h'nvo their nurse, whom thoy will not want." 

I hoard a low sigh. Virginia, Frank's only 
sistor, had been sitting in a corner of tho draw¬ 
ing-room. She rose now and slipped out, 

“How could you, Frank?" I said, following 
her with sad eyes. “I have never hoard your 
sister speak of tho Temples since she has lived 
with us: the very mention of their nnmo brings 
buck the memory of Gerald's brother, and all 
that sad tragedy." 

. “I am sorry," said Frank, “but I did not 
know she was in tho room. Poor Virginia!" 

Ves! poor Virginia, I said, to myself. Hut 
once tho hlithest, loveliest littlo creature I 
ever know. It is something of n story, but ’tis 
“an owrc (rue tale," and I will toll it in tho 
shortest way I can. 

. Virginia and Frank were orphans, and 
old Mrs. Ghiohestor, their grandmother, had 
adopted Virginia almost from her infancy. 
The old lady had vory ambitious hopes of 
making a splendid match for her beautiful 
grandchild. Dut Virginia thought otherwise; 
and when she was just scTontcen, at the lime 
of my wedding, she and Langley Tomplo were 
insano enough to fall desperately in love with 
each other. Langley was Frank’s most inti¬ 
mate friend, and tho pair mot continually at 
our house until grandma Chichester found it 
out. After awhilo Langley was ordered to 
his ship, (ho was in tho navy;) but Frank 
waged battle with grandma until ho obtained 
a viperish consent that tho lovers might cor¬ 
respond. Grandma took pains not to let Frank 
know how Virginia was tormented and tyran¬ 
nized over, until tho poor child consented to 
go out into society again; and there she met, 
and made rca<ly conquest of, (ho very man 
whom grandma had intended for her beauty— 
Horace Kent. Virginia refused him; but gi'niid- 
mn said, scornfully, **That inado no difTercnce. 
Sho would come to her senses soon;" and, to 
my utter nmniement, tho /roussfai/ went on, and 
by-ant!-hy wo were bidden to tho wedding—a 


quiet, elegant affair, where Virginia talked and 
walked as if she were fToien. Prank and I 
confessed to each other* that night, that'the 
business passed our comprehension, for we 
had no idea then of foul play. 

Kent ahd Virginia were to sail for Europe 
within a fortnight of (heir marriage, atid went 
to Washington and llaltlmoro to pass (hat lime. 
Left alono, dno evening In Haltlmore, With a 
sovoro bcadaohe, Virginia remembered to have 
seen some aromatic vinegar in her husband's 
dressing-case. Kent was peculiar in his care¬ 
ful way of locking iip his belongings, and she 
took her own bunch of keys to open the box, 
when, rather (o her surprise, sho found the 
key left in tho look. Botne listless, vague Im¬ 
pulse, wliich she could never afterward ao- 
count for, prompted her to lift tho upper tray, 
although sho had found tho vinegar already. 
Underneath, to her surprise, sho found papers, 
and was about returning tho tray to its place, 
without further' bkaniination, when her oyd 
was caught by tho words—“My own Virginia," 
in a clear, a too woll-known handwriting! 

M'hcn Kent came back (liat night, he found 
his beautiful, young wife senseless upon her 
bed, with two letters crumpled between her 
cold fingers. One, the last letter (hat Langley 
had actually written her; and the other, tho 
b .180 forgery, in which he asked to be released 
from his engagement. Kent was not all bad. 
Ho loved her madly, and you may be sure that 
his sore punishment began, when, after (ho 
physicians had brought her out of (hat death¬ 
like swoon, tho first words that camo from Vir¬ 
ginia's lips, in that strange, passionless lone, 
which is far worse than anger, were, “Rcmcin- 
bor! I will never forgivo you— neirr/’* 

They camo back to New York for a single 
(lay; but Virginia saw no one but her grand¬ 
mother. Tho old lady, upon her death-bed, 
raved of that Interview, and vainly implored 
Virginia’s forgiveness foV urging Kent on to 
his treachery. Tho ncwly-wcddcd pair sailed 
in (ho ill-fated ship which took fire off tho 
coast of Nova Scotia, and whoso iiamo still 
carries terror to many a heart. Virginia was 
one of that handful of survivors; her unhappy 
husband fought for her place in the boat, and, 
remaining behind, himself porished with tho 
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silip. Tho 6gony of tcrroi*t the long night 
which sho spent at tho mercy Of tho waTcs, 
proved too much strain upon poor Virginia's 
already overburdened frame, and Frank and 1 
were Summoned by telegraph (b her at Hali¬ 
fax, where sho lay for days, unconscious, with 
a brain fever. And then, to' add (o her misery, 
when recovering, sho was thrown into a nearly 
fatal rolapso by seeing, accidentally, that tho 
Tccnmseh had gone down, In tho attack on 
Mobile harbor, with every souV dn board. ' Tho 
Tcbumsoh was Langley's ship. “ 

Kate camo to livo with us about two years 
before the commencement of my story. Bho 
sedmbd to feel a sort of sorrowful retnorso 
about hor husband, which Stas'not grief, and 
yet it cast a shadow over tier life.* ''Howas 
treacherous and false," shb saiil to me, one 
day, “and he broke my heart—hut what right 
have I to Judge him! Harric, 1 told him that 
I would never forgive*, and lie died thinking 
himself unforglvon." Of Langley, as I told 
you, aho never spoke. 

Well, the “perfect treasure'* mado her ap¬ 
pearance. She was a rather young-looking 
woman, with a pleasant, low voice, and very 
gOod manners, for one of her station. I was 
charmed. Certainly, this girl seemed deter¬ 
mined to please mo; sho did her work in a 
faulllcssly neat way; sho amused ond played 
witli the twins; and baby had more quiet 
nights than I had known him to have for 
weeks. So, after a month's, trial, I began to 
sing Alice's praises, and alloWcd her full con¬ 
trol in her own department, with'a good many 
privileges. Virginia alone did not seem to 
like her. Virginia had a curious way of look¬ 
ing at new faces—a searching! penetrating 
glance, that 1 always thought' had a sort of 
mesmerism in it, all the stranger bccaasc her 
eyes were so gentle and^soft. Alice never met 
tho look fairly, as I remembered afterward. 

It was (be spring of '05. ho closing scenes 
of* tho war were crbwding'thiok and fast upon 
each otlicr. Virginia kept her room a good 
deal. Tho warm April wcothcr seemed to 
enervate her, and she shrank away from the 
joy and cnlliu.sinsm we all cxhihlicd. Poor 
child! it was hard for her to hear of the sol¬ 
diers and sailors who would be coming homo 
now, and to feel that, for her sorb heart. Peace 
would bring no bnlm. 

One night, Frank had taken a box nl the : 
Italian opera in New York. Wo lived in : 
Brooklyn, and, ns Kellogg was to sing, T beg- | 
god Virginia to go with us. But she steadily I 
declined. Sho would stay at homo and keep ' 


house, she said. ' Now, two of iny servants were 
going to a fireman's ball tho same night, leaving 
only Alice and the cook at homo; so I must say 
I felt rather more easy about the children when 
I found that Virginia would not go. Going 
from Now. York to Brooklyn at night, how* 
over, is a long journey, and it was close upon 
one o’clock When wo drove up to our door. 

In the meantime, Virginia, after our depar* 
turc, had sat for some time writing letters in 
her owh room. The twins were having n noisy 
romp in tho nursery; and when she looked in 
to say goud-iiight, Fred fastened himself upon 
her neck, and begged to conic and stay with 
ntintic. Sho yielded, and then Fred began 
building card-houses on the sofa until he got 
tired, when ho curled himself In a corner, and 
in two seconds was fast'asleep. Being very 
mudh interested in her book, Virginia let (ive 
little fellow sleep on, thinking that by-and-by 
she wenld (ako him up to her otln room and 
put him to bed there, as she frequently did. 
At last she fell asleep herself. 

Sho never knew how long she slept, hut sho 
had a painful nightmare sensation, as if some¬ 
body was trying to smother her; and after 
struggling With (ho Reeling for some time, she 
slowly, and with a great effort, opened her 
eyes. Why I what had happened to (ho room! 
The gns must have gono out—it was totally 
dark, save a flickering gleam from tho dying 
flro on (he hbartli; and what a sickening, 
deadly smell there was. With a lightning 
rapidity, which Is more like instinct than 
thought, It suddenly flashed upon her what 
(ho strange scent Was—chloroform! Then, sia 
she caught hcr'frightetled breath, and shrank 
back into her bhair, a low sound of voices frdm 
the dining-room reaohed her eors. The door 
between tho rooms'wos ajar, and sho saw 
thread of light from it; tho voice she firdt 
heard was a man’*. 

“ Ycr didn’t give the young *omnn loo much, 
did yer?" It asketl, rather anxiously. '' ' 

“Wish I had,” answered Alice’s low, stealthy 
voice. “I hate her! Sho suspects mo.” 

‘<Ha, ha!” gUrgUd the man. “Sho must 
ha’ been purty oneivll to ycr; yer usually geld 
on tho right aide of 'em. Is that ’or pitched 
silver or plate?” ' 

“Plate. Tho silver Is up stairs.” 

Virginia shook as she heard the venom of 
(hot low voice. “ Sho was Mr. linnplcy’s lady* 
love, till her old grafidmli slopped it.” 

“And what were Mr. Langley to ycr, my 
girl?” said the man. 

“Hush! you’ll wake tho child, and I don't 
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want to do him any imrnu ..Mr, Langley--” 

^hq woman’s voice soHonod. VJIo never said 
a doiou words to me in his ll^e; but, look yoU) 
Vincent, 1 worshiped him.” . 

right. Tull me .all, as Tm yer lips- 
band tliat is to bo,” said the other, with a 
ponrso laugh. 

“Mrs; Kent has splendid jowcls, too. 1 
picked the lock to look at them. You can 
Lake ns many of those ns you like. Come.” . 

As soon ns tho sound of their footsteps died 
away, Virginia snatched the deadly, handker* 
oliiof off her head, and staggered to her feet, 
though dizzily. She was a very spirited glrl^ 
and determined that the pair should not osoapo. 
Lut what could she do? It was vain to thinV 
of getting tho cook to alarm their neighbors at 
tho,corner, for tho next lot was vapanL ^nd 
she must cross the hall, and go post tho sfaira, 
^.hnd her. Thoro would bo no uso in throwing 
up tho window and screaming; the houso was 
pn Clinton Avenue, far out, and tho poliocmnn 
did not como past very of)cn. 

Virginia wrung her hands, when a slcopy 
murmur of Autiliol” startled her. In n second 
bor resolve was (akon, and sho was on hor knees 
by Fred, kissing him and saying, ‘♦Fred!” my 
darling, "auntie is going to do something very 
funny. You remember how papa jumped you 
down from the balcony on Christmas day to run 
after tho monkey? I’m going to jump you down 
noWf Don’t speak a word. Act Uko a man. 
There!” 

Fred was just four years old, but a groat boy 
for his ago, and ho always obeyed Virginia 
implicitly; so ho rubbed his plocpy eyes wide 
ppoOi carried to tho window. Tho 

haloony, outside, was not far from tho grounds 
As Virginia looked out, carefully, sho saw, 
under the corner gaslight, a tall 6guro, with 
a gleam of brass buttons. 

"Fred,” sho whispered, rapidly, “run fast 
to that policeman, and toll him |io must como 
right here to auntie; (hen go to Mr. Motley’s 
at tho corner, aiul ring the boll with nil your 
might—it is low, and you .onn renoh it—and 
tell Gcorgo and Harry Motley that aunt Vir¬ 
ginia says tiicrc is n thief in tho house. Don’t 
bo afraid, Fred; be a man, like papa!” 

Over; softly, gently, over tho low railing; 
And then, with n good shako of his small person, 
Fred's fat little legs trotted swiftly off toward 
the policeman. 

Directly, muler thb balcony, a voice said, 
aoflly, 

"What’e wanted, ma’am? Can you open Iho 
IVpnt door for me?” 


“I cannot,”,sho panted; "thoro afo burg¬ 
lars In the house, anU I should be hearfl. 
Couldn’t you get, up hero somohow? ilns the 
little boy gpno to th.o neighbors?” 

. There .was i>o ,answer to lior question, but 
tho polipoman, o^pily.followed hor suggestion, 
and climbed up oyer tbo balcony. 

Tho 6ro had now died out In tho room;, tho 
only light was a faint glimmer from the hall. 

"Wait!’* whispered Virginia, laying horcold 
hand on tl^p. poliocman’s arm ns ho made a 
motion to go forward, “They are up stairs, 
in uiy.yooifl, Ipoking for my jowejs..^ If you 
will stand just behind that door, { wiU .,qy^cp 
up. tho back stairs and rcconnqitov; tho 
woman comes down to answer tho bell, sc^io 
her. There.is but one man; if I want help, I 
will cnir, and then you onusl rush up tho fyout 
stairs.” 

you not afraid?” asked tho polico- 
man, with some, sqrpriso; but Virginia was 
gone before bo had ftp/phed tho remark. 

When sho renohed tho stairs, sho found, by 
tbo sounds, that tho mpn had evidently gono 
into tho silver closot, which stood on tho other 
sido of tho back stairs, and that now she was 
between tho two—foy sho could hear AUco 
walking about in hor room. Quick ns a flash, 
tho littlo flguro glided up tho stairs, slipping 
off her boots on tho lowest step; thcro was no 
light in tho hall, except that afforded by tbo 
burglar's lantern, for tbe gas was turned down 
low, and tbo lantern set inside tho closoUdoor. 
That door opened oiitwnrd, and tho key was 
in it; a spring, a sudden bang, and then rtho 
click of tho key in Virgirtia’s nervous flpgors, 
as she turned it iq the lock. A trcme.qdqiis 
ourso oarao frpm tho captured thief, as sho 
leaned breathless agaipst the door. Tho samo 
moment tbo gaslight b,oh>nd her, was suddenly 
turned on, and Alioo confronted Virginia. 

"You boro, pindnm? Well, you and I ore* 
quits, anyhow. Open that door, or I’ll ^end a 
bullet through your homll You didn’t think 
of my having tho revolver, did you?” 

"No,” said Virginia, looking in tho girl’s 
furious eyo with her peculiarly calm smilo. 
“Help! Poliool” 

"You may split your pretty throat calling,” 
said Alice, seizing her savagely by the arm, 
"Xo one’ll como; tho cook's drugged, oud 
you’re nt our mercy. Give mo tho key!” 

"I'll trouble you for that pistol?” said a 
stern voice behind Virginia, as n quick, strong 
arm jerked tho weapon owoy from Alice. 

Alice, with a shriek, fell on tlio floor, for 
she reolized all at once. But Virginia, gasping. 
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<*AIi, D>y Qod!'* gaxcd as if turned to stone, 
for it WAS Langley Temple that she saw. 

'^Virginia! don’t bo so terrified,” hosaid, *'it 
is my very self, no ghost. Tako my hand, love; 
see, it's flesh and blood, like yopi^ owfi.”’ 

He had her in his arms. The door-bell was 
ringing furiously, but ho would have let the 
neighbors pull the wiro till it broke, before ho 
would have loft her in that dumb, shooked slate. 
■Ashe touohed her, she trembled violently; then 
the light CAtne back to her eyes, and, with a 
sob of joy, Virginia flung herself on tho breast 
of him whom sho had mourned as dead. 

Tho Motleys had time to think that Virginia 
was murdered before the pair opened the door. 
Very much surprised were they, to sec, instead 
of the policeman they expected to find, a very 
toll, hnndsonio man, a stranger, in undrc.ss 
navy uniform. Fred, now that his part of the 
-fun was over, bc^an to roar, and Virginia took 
him up in her arms, while tho four gentlemen, 
(assisted by the real Simon pure poliocmtfn, a 
brawny son of Krin,} opened tho oloset, and 
.aeoured the prisoner. AVithin tho next fifteen 
minutes, tho other servants had returned, (for 
•tho burglary took place before cloven o’clock,) 
and Alice, having recovered from her swoon, 
was carried to the station-house. 

1 don't know how Imnglcy oiid Virginia wero 
occupied till my return, but when Frank thrust 
ibis latch-key into tho door, Virginia flow out 
•of the library, and tried, with a foW incoherent 
aentonocs, to prepare mo for seeing something! 
The couscqiionoo was, that when I pushed tho 
door open iu a very bewildered frame of mind, 
and saw Langley smiling at mo, I was terrified 
elntOBtout of my senses, and caiiio near fainting. 

To the best of my recollection, tho house¬ 
hold sat up nearly all night, though, finally, 
after I had heard the whole story, been speech¬ 
less over Virginia's bravery, and bugged Fred, 
now fast asleep in tho arm-ohair, Frank drag¬ 
ged mo off to bed. 


I don’t know that Langley and Virginia sat 
there (ill morning, but, certainly, tho first 
persons I saw upon coining down to breakfast, 
were theinsolves, on (be identical sofa where 
I'had left (iicin. ' 

Langley’s story,is too long a ono to bo told 
hero; sufliico it to soy that, being on deck as 
the Tccuiusch sunk, ho had been able to striko 
out from tiic sinking ship, and, uiulcr cover of 
tlio smoko and war of battle, to swim ashpro. 
There, however, bo waS taken prisoocr, and 
kept in close confinement for months, finally 
making his escape. Cdming direct to Frank 
to gain intclligcnoe before presenting himself 
to his family, ho had stoppcd'to light a sogar 
under the gaslight, where Virginia hud mis¬ 
taken him for li polidcman. Ho had known 
her instantly; and, prdb’ably, only her fright 
and Agitation prevented her from recognixing 
his voice, which,^n8 ho mischievously told her, 
ho ** did not disguise in‘tho least.” 

Alioo and her accomplioo were identified 
by tho polico as old offohdors. The woman 
had carried on a syatehmtio pilfering at tho 
Temples, and was nn accomplished hypocrite. 
To my intensb gratlfioation, (ho pair wore sen¬ 
tenced to the full term at 8!ng-Sing. 

Lariglcy and Virginia were married very 
quietly soon'after. Prank gave away the 
lovely little bride, whose fair, girlish bloom 
had comb back to her, and who, under (he 
influence of love, seemed a different woman 
from (ho pale, sad creature, who had moved so 
quietly about my house. 

They idolixo each other, ond, I think, havo 
quito forgiven grandma Chichester and poor 
Horace Kent. Fred has always been a great 
pci with his aunt for his bravery on tho night 
of tho attempted burglary. 

Between I'^cd's boasting and iny sly teaxin^ 
poor Frank will never bo allowed to forget 
: his instrumentality in introducing mo to suob 
! “ A PfinFKCT TbeasubbI^* 
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0 II A PTE n XV. 

We will not ilwcU on tho days and weeks 
lliat followed. Dick tried to comfort himself, 
for awhile, witli (ho hope that his letters had 
been forwarded. Ho could not, he said to him- 
seif, be in the ohnrgo of fiondsi Surely, no 
man, no matter how callous, would bo so cruel 
ae to shut him out from this ono ohanoo. Eton 
tho murdoror, cauglil rcd>handcd in his crime, 
was allowed ait opportunity to prove his inno- 
oonce, if ho could. Tho law mercifully said 
ho was innocent, till tho jury and judgo pro¬ 
nounced him guilty. “If Dt;. Harto has a 
heart in his hoaom,” Dick said, to himself, as 
he paced liis room to and fro, “ ho has sent my 
letters. To-morrow they will reach their des¬ 
tination. Tho day after aid will come, aud I 
shall bo free—frcol” 

But the morrow came, and tho morrow after 
(hat, nnd still other morrows, and yet tlicro 
was no sign of help. A week elapsed: then 
anotlior; and now, at last, Dick gave up hope. 
“Oh! if I had hut that villain by tho throat,” 
ho cried, clenching his liands, an<l tliinking of 
tho doctor. “Hut no! no! I aJmll go mad, 
really, if I look that way. God help mo, a 
miserable .sinner! I must keep cool, cool, or 
tboy’ll think mo iiisano in earnest. I must 
temporize. Lot 1119 soo, tlio keeper told me, 
Uiat, once a month. Dr. Harto went.tho rounds 
personally. It ia only two wooIm off. I must 
yait for that—wait for that—wait for that.” 

Ho wok already, as you soo, half crazed at 
ffmes. He had got into a way, like really iu- 
sano persons, of repeating his words. Ho 
would run lii.s hand throngh his hair, w'ouM 
stop in his rapid pacing to and fro^ would 
mutter to himself—any one, almost, seeing his 
wild gesturoH aud wilder looks, would have 
pronounced him mad. 

The month went by. Mr. Minch, tho keeper, 
was sauntering tlirough tho fifth ward, jing¬ 
ling his key.s, ono day. Ho was fond of tliis 
sort of exercise. There wero sixteen wards 
in the male deparlmoni of this institution. Of 
theso sixteen wards, two woro open to visitor.**. 
Visitors camo from all parts of tho country, 
and wero enraptured with tho cleanliness, tho 
80 


beautiful grain of the flooring, tho snugly car¬ 
peted littlo ohambers, tho white bed-spends, 
tho parade of cheap books, tho chapel, tho 
laundry; thoy inquired how many borrols of 
flour wero used in a week, peeped into tho 
kitchen, wrote their names in a book, and 
found themselves civilly bowed out of the front 
door, delighted with tho advance scicnco had 
made in tho treatment of tho insane. If any, 
blessed with curiosity beyond tho rest, asked 
about the fourteen wards that remained un¬ 
scon, thoy woro silcncod by tho reply that they 
wcFo.doTO^cd (0 1)10 patients whom Minch 
styled “woyoicnt.” i 

Now tliQ other koopors, for obvious reasons, 
AS far AS possible, preferred to hang about tho 
show part of tho building. But Miiicli, who, 
six months ago, bail boon a drover in Tippsr 
rary, had no squeamish dislike to tlio foul 
smells, or fouler sights and sounds of the lower 
wards. Ho relished tho walk up the long, baro 
halls, and tho wistful, entreating faces turned 
to him in tho square openings in tho cell-doors. 
“I don’t foind so much differ in moi work, after 
all,” ho was wont to say^ speculatively. “Ye 
couldn’t iu roison now call thim craturs, the 
loiko of U 2 . Thoy’ro loiko oattlo, the inoiude 
boin’ gono, and they require to bo trated In 
tho same way.” 

Two or Ihroo of the cell-doors woro open, 
and the inmates paced up and down the plank- 
floor of tho hull. At ono end wos a grated 
window, opening on a strip of grass, thoprot- 
pccl terminAting by a blank, high wall: at the 
other, a heavily olnmpcd door. 

“ Minch!” cried half a dozen nervous voices, 
as thoidoor was slammed and^locked. For 
Minch’s visit was tlio ono event of the day to 
theso poor gentlemen: his coarse jokes, when 
ho was in a good-iiumor, tho best mental food 
offered to them. But ono young man, gaunt 
and haggard, with untriinmed, black whiskers 
growing heavily over his sunken jaws, was 
quicker than tho others, and pulled him into 
his cell, and seated him on tho ono chair, and 
stood hoforo him. It was Dick. 

“Will ho como to-day? Don’t dccoivo mo 
again,” ho said, huskily. 
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“Oi tell ye, MuBlor Woriley, Dr. llarlo ull 
mnko tho rounds in an hour, and oi adriso yc 
to kapo a quiet tongue in ycr head, or he’ll 
send yc to n place where ye’ll larn it, bagod!” ; 

** There’s no woreo hcU than this." 1 

^*On1y troy tho acrcnlh ward, me manl” ho ! 
chuckled, savogely, and went out. 

Two or three pale-faced men wore gathered | 
at the door; they hurried in, and began to talk 
in eager whispers. Dick listened patiently, 
and nnewered them with a womanish gciillc- 
ness. They dropped off, ono by one, leaving 
only a whita-whiekered old man, worn thin 
ns a skeleton, whoso torn coat was carefully 
brushed, and who showed through all bis beg¬ 
garly clotlics (ho indofiuablo stamp of culture 
and high breeding. 

“Minch tolls tho truth,” ho said, drawing 
Richard anxiously nsido. 

Vl will not think it,” was tho indignant 
reply. “Since I was a boy, Mr. Inman, I hare 
heard of this institution. It is the boast of tlic 
oonnlry! When they know that I am a sano 
man, they will not dare detain mo.” 

Poor old Inman shook his head sorrowfully. 
“1 have been hero for ten years,” ho said. 

“ Rut you-” said Wortloy, gently. 

“ I know. But that was only for n lime. My 
son brought me. John! lie did it for tho best. 
1( was my wife’s death, Mr. Woylloy. Wc Jiad 
married, n more boy and girl, and wero old ^ 
people. Only John was left of eight children. | 
They brought her into me ono day dead—killed j 
on the street. I missed hor. Wo had buried ; 
all the Olivers. I did not think slio would hnvo | 
left me. 1 was troubled in my head, I missed : 
her 80 much. Then John brought me licrc. I 
Rut I was never violent. Hnrto called it mild 
melancholia. I was locked into that cell yon- J 
dcr. I had men like Minch for my companions, 
and these poor insane. Only these 1 Only 
these! I was used to a lifo of ouUnro and 
society, was fond of musio and pictures. I 
think if I had returned to my old lifo, if I 
could no^v and then have heard a kind word 
from some one who cared for me, or if I could 
have even seen John’s children sometimes nt 
their play, I should havo forgotten that old 
trouble, or learned to be patient and cheerful 
with it. There have been days when I have 
been so mad with hunger for a word from some 
inleUigcnt, kindly human being, that I believe 
to have heard it would havo cured mo. It would 
hnvo been something stable to grasp. But to 
be locked in these bare wrills, day and night, 
like a felon: locked in, looked in: to know tho 
next day, and tho next, could bring only Mlnoh, 


and the mad men; and for recreation, tho hMf- 
doien dissolving views, suited to childncn, 
which I had seen weekly for years.” ‘ 

“ Rut the physreians?’' 

“Dr. Harte is the assistant superintendent. 
You will find what insight ho has, and whnt 
hope there is in him. Men, in his position, 
got blunted. Dr. Chase, the chief, lives yon¬ 
der, in a house detached from the building. 
Ho visits the male department with the diroe* 
tors only, and pnsScA rapidly tlirougb (bo 
words.” 

“ But why do you not go home?” 

Tho old man did not answer for a moipont. 
At Inst he said, brokenly, ' 

“1 wrote to John rogulorly for a year or 
(wo, but (be letters never reached him. They 
told mo one day that he was dead. lie had 
written to me often, they said (hen; but Dr. 
Chase tliought it best to destroy the letters. I 
never he.ard from my boy ofter ho left me hero. 
Ho was tho Inst—tho Inst.” 

- “And now!’' said Dick, after a pause. 

“His son is a gay young fellow, quite will¬ 
ing to consider mo incurable. He has (akon 
out a commission of lunacy, Mlncli tells ino.” 

“And has your properly while you arc in¬ 
carcerated lierc! Plcnbc OoJ, I’ll right other 
wrongs than my own, when I nin free!” For 
Dick hoped great things from his bxpectod in¬ 
terview. Ho was young, you see. The young 
despair, and then recover, fall, spring up, and 
hope again. 

Tho old man’s face lighted for a moment, 
then sunk into its usual hopelc!;s quiet. “It 
; docs not matter now,” he said, despairingly. 

: “I am nh old man—tho time is so short. Rut 
: you——” 

“OhI I am safe enough! As soon ns I meet 
; (ho physician, I am safe.” It helped him to 
I hope, to talk In thid sanguine way; ho had, in 
' fact, persuaded himself, within a day or two, 
that there was hope. 

As he spoke, there was a confused noise at 
(lie upper end of th'i hall, followed by sudden 
quiet. 

“He is coming!” whispered Mr. Tnmon, and 
made hts escape to his own cell. 

Dick tried to arrange his hair, and sat down 
on his pallet. Every day, lately, he had gone 
over this interview, planning the argument by 
which ho would enforce hie freedom. Rut now 
every w’ord was forgotten: his heart boat hard 
in his chest; ho knew by his weakness how tho 
confinement and intolerable anxiety bad told 
on him. One Idea only was clear to him, that 
to bo composed wos his only chance. 
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. Tho door swung open« . 

"You,wished to poo moT" said Dr. liorto, 
pausing outside. 

Wortloy rose and brought tho chair forward. 

"A word or two, doctor.” Hia tones sur¬ 
prised binuolf; they wore as quiet and cour¬ 
teous as though bo bad been in bis mother's 
room at home. 

JI(irto nodded, and sal down. Minch stood; 
in the door. | 

" I,, have rv statement to make,” said Diok. ; 
"I will use ns fow’ words ns possible; but I beg ; 
of you to weigh them tvoll. This Is a matter 
of life and death with me,” 

Dr..IInrtc’s face was immovable. 

"1 am A sane man. I was brought hero by 
a fqul C 9 nspirac^, The Leeds, who placed 
me Iivrc, are tho only enemies I have in tho 
world.” 

A slight look of fnnui had crossed tho doctor's 
face at tho beginning of those words. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Worllcy, it was the invariable cry 
of all patients. At the name Of Leeds, how¬ 
ever, tho doctor looked up, 

" I know no such persons. You were brought 
here by your relative, John ‘Wothornll.” 

"There is no such man! TJtoro is IVaud 
here, and I call on you to right it.” Wortley 
was standing. Ho spoke in a slow, controlled 
voice, holding his hand on Iiis clicst, with tho 
ono thought still clour to him, that, on hisoom- 
posuro, hung his only chance of escape. "You 
arc a young man, Dr. Harlo,” ho continued, 
carnc.stly. "Put yourself in my stead. An 
iniiocciit nmn.fshut into this cell, without wnr- 
raul-” 

"1 have tho physician’s certificate.” ! • 

"8l)ut into this eel), the whole hope and 
business of life cut short for you in nn hour, 
and //i(> given you in its stead. I loft my 
mother ill; she depends on mo for hor daily 
bread.” 

"Your story dIfTcrs so much from that of 
Mr. Welhcrnll, that you must pardon mo if I 
prefer that of tho sane man.” 

‘‘Test my sanity, then. Bring me before 
any court. I have hero a loiter to Judge Cnlh- 
enrt, of New York—ho is my friend. He will 
bring me out on a writ of habeas oorpue. Give 
me a chance to try my sanity.” 

Dick placed the letter, ns he spoke, In Tfarlo’s 
hand. He was very pale, hut his eyes, in spite 
of his etTorls, blazed with excitement. 

" I have another letter here, doctor, which I 
will be glad if you will post for me,” ho added, 
drawing it from his bosom. "You arc a gen¬ 
tleman, and I can ask you to do this for me. 


That man,” pointing to Minch, "has tampered 
with my letters, sir. Somebody has read them: 
it must be he.” 

Dr. .Uarto nodded, with » slight change of 
color, and put (ho letters in his pocket-book. 

A qniok look of relief passed over Dick’s faco. 

"When Judge Cathcart receives that, I nm 
safe,” he said. "I know, when I had a gen¬ 
tleman to deni with, all would be right; (hough 
I hoped to have sben you sooner, doctor.” 

It would have been well for Wortley if ho 
had stopped hero. But he thought his own 
case 80 suro now, tlint he might venture to 
spunk a word in behalf of his fellow-prisoners. 
Dick had been noted, all his life, for his readi¬ 
ness to succor the inlserablo. 

"About tho management here, doctor,” ho 
began, in a deprecating tone.' 

Dr. Harto gave a shrewd glance at the 
speaker, and dropped his eyes, bowing atten¬ 
tively. 

" I do not blame you for admitting me here; 
that is the fault of tho law, I suppose. But 
you slioiild have tested my sniiity. For four 
weeks I tfnd tho other inmates of this ward 
have been left to tho scientific treatment of 
Mr. Minch. I am (old that it is the case in nil 
(ho wards. Kven delicate women, whoso men¬ 
tal derangement arises from physical causes, 
receive no medical attention, but arc left to the 
sole onro and companionship of such women as 
they would employ in (heir kitchens.” 

"Your information is comprehensive,” dryly. 

"It is correct,” said Dick, hotly. "I know 
tho reputation of (his asylum. But when 
Bcienoo comes to us diluted, through Minch 
and his comrades, it is ciir.^tedly poor stutT. 
My God, sir! you would not let ono of <hcso 
ignorant keepers lay a finger on nn instrument 
of music in your house lest they should Injure 
its tone. And yet, when the minds of poor 
human beings arc driven, by sorrow or reli¬ 
gious error, into the very valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from which it would need wisdom 
and tendornesa akin to that of God to deliver 
thorn, you givo thorn up (o tbceo wretches to 
use as they will!” 

"Haveyou done, Mr. Wortley?” said Hartc, 
coldly rising. 

"No; there is much more that I could say,” 
ho stammered, fearing he had gone too far. 
"But I know It is only needful that I suggest 
(ho evil to you. Any rational man must eco 
the absolute fact ns I point It to you.” 

"Minch!” Dr. Harto tapped on the door, 
and tho keeper appeared. "I regret to find 
that Mr. Wortlcy's disease is much more aggra- 
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T^tcd than I supposed. Lot him bo romoTcd 
to tho lower ward. For your letters, sir," lop¬ 
ping his breast, “as ypu.aro so aocuralo in 
your information, you should know that no 
communications arc permitted to pass from tho 
patients to either counsel or friend, 1 reservo 
tho right of reading letters as a moans of judg¬ 
ing of tho mental condition of their writers." 

Dick had no time for words, llo thrust back 
the table that stood betw^an them, with a clutch 
at tho physician. Judging from his colorless 
face and gloaming eyes, it would have fared ill 
with tho latter, if he had fallen into Wortloy'a 
hands Just then. Dut Ilarto was already on 
tho other side of tho door, which Minch looked 
in Wortley’s face. 

There was a moment's punso, while Dick 
stood in his bafllcd and impotent fury. ; Every 
word of tho secret passion and iendoruoss, 
which ho had written in his long imprison¬ 
ment in that letter to tho woman who was to 
bo his wife, rose before him. In another hour 
this man's oyes would bo prying into it, per¬ 
haps jeering at her and at his love. 

Harto lifted the wooden flap, half a foot 
square, in tho center of tho door. Minch was 
behind him. <‘Ocli, give the man his. letthor 
It’s Ibikcly to a woman," the latter muttered. 

But tho sandy little face of tho physician 
had gathered a fresh air of authority. Ho 
looked speculatively at Woriloy as a dangerous 
maniao: the more, bcoauso his paroxysm of 
rage was suddenly over, and ho spoke with 
apparent coolness, although his lips wore yet 
blue. 

“I will cscapo from Ibis pUoe,” said Wort- 
ley, sternly. “And I give you warning that 
for every word and act you will render reck¬ 
oning." 

“You will escape, chi You will neverloavo 
this asylum with my will," apswcrod .lhe doc¬ 
tor, with a virulent gleam in bis light-blue 
eyes. “Put him in tho eighth ward, Minch. 
And I appoint Brady his special attendant." 

Minch shrugged his thick neck and grinned. 
Tho flap fell and shut them out of Dick’s sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Much to Woriley’s surprise, Minch did not 
return. Tho morning slid into noon, and 
broadened Into tho warm aftornoon sunlight, 
but ho was left unmolesUd in his cell. An 
hour after tho doctor had disappeared, old 
Inman crept cautiously up and thrust his thin, 
gray face into tho flap. 

"What is it, Richard?" 


“Brady and tho eighth ward. I don't know 
what that implies." 

"I do," under his brcath^i. “I have been 
there." 

" No matter^" in his usual sturdy, bass tones. 
“I'll cscapo from hero, and I’ll take you with 
mo, if tlioro's a Qod of justice alive. Let them 
bar the dungeon as they will." 

The old man, for reply, got hold of one of 
Dick’s big, .warm bands, and held it In his 
withered fingers, as though it was his last hold 
on (ho real world. Perhaps it was more than 
we know. He had dwell so long in tho late 
evening, in (bo chill, and dark, and utter hope¬ 
lessness, and this rough, passionato young fell 
low hod brought^ baok (he old daylight of tho 
outer world to him, brought his boy again, aad 
his own long-lost youth. 

Now ho was goings 

"You will never come back," he said. 
**NDverI Never! Men as sane and strong as 
you, with tho world waiting full of love and 
promise for them, have gone down into that 
place before now." 

Wortlcy’s blood ran cold nttlieso words; but 
only for a moment. All the old, fresh courage, 
which, beforo his imprisonment, would have 
led him to face any odds, had come baok to 
him, 88 if by inspiration, in this hour. He 
felt, for the time, ns if ho could overreach 
even Dr. Harto and the doctor's myrmidons: 
that, let them do what they might, ho would 
triumph over them yet. It was, so to speak, 
a fronxy of oourngo. It left him only too soon. 
But while it lasted, it made him, as it were,' 
more than human. tThere was nothing, ho 
felt, ho ooald not brave. His brain, too, worked 
marvelously. In a flash, a plan of csoapo onmo 
to him, wliioh only required patience, or so it 
seemed, to carry out sucoessfully. 

“Tlioy did (Dot murder them," said Dick, 
impatiently. “There must bo a limit to all 
tales of horror." 

“No, they did not murder them." 

“If you moan that they made madmen of 
(hem, I do not doubt it. Minch and Brady 
might mako such a mistake when ministering 
to a mind diseased. But I am not the sort of 
mall out of whom they can fashion one. There’s 
no imagination about me. Now, listen to the," 
lowering his voioo to a rapid whisper, “1 will 
escape—with you. I may need your help. 
When tho spring weather opens, you will bo 
permitted to walk out on the grounds, won’t 
you?" 

“With a keeper." 

“No matter. Wo must bavo some littU 
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diiBouU/. DjscoTcr wliich is my window. Pass 
under it, and bo ready for a signali*’- 

‘/What is yonc plan?" 

<<I have none. It may need a month or 'a 
year to elahorato one. But I will Bueooed at 
last. Only bo ready." 

“I will.” The color began'to steal into his 
hollow jaw. “It is a groat many years since 
1 have had anything to think of, Kiohard,” 
rubbing his hdnds softly together. 

“1 may bo only able to giro you tho faintest 
olue; You must bo sliarp and'watchful.” 

. “ I’ll be as sharp ns a trap. I was what the 
Yankees call capable in my youth; though 
you’d not think it now,” with a sigh. 

The distant door grated, and the old man 
Blunk across tho hall like a dog boforo his 
master. 

Worllcy’a meals were brought to him rogu* 
larly that day. At night ho turned into bed, 
thinking that Ilnrto had changed his mind. 
A.U hour or two after, however, he was con¬ 
scious of' a blast of cold air on his face, oono 
lending witli an oppressive, irresistible drow¬ 
siness; then ho dimly saw the long, dark cor- 
ridofy and Iniuun’s face, as tho keeper’s light 
flashed on it in tho siiuaro opbning of tho door. 
It was a curiously tragio face iii'tho darkness, 
with its thin, wliitc hair blown back, and full 
of horror and pity. 

Through tho thick shadows of IVorlley’s 
sleep it touched him with a dull pntii, a ro- 
membranco of old Lear, forsaken by his dnugh- 
Urs. “Poor Tom’s a coldl” ho muttered. 
Thcn< a sweet, sickening' CKlor filled the air, 
and his head fell flat on tho pallet. 

When he woke, in the morning, he was in 
the eighth ward. lie raised his bead, which 
felt stunned, and was weighted likd lend. A 
gigantio Irishman, in a flUhy shirt, sat near 
him on tho floor, lighting his pipe. 

A momont’s reflection showed Dick ■what 
means had hocn used to bring him thore. lie 
determined to begin by lotting this now keeper 
SCO that hoiknew tho truth. 

“Ah! chloroform,” ho said, quietly. 

Ilia companion inado no answer. 

Wortley-Mover had hocn so coolly master of 
him&olf as sinco the moment w’hen Dr. Harto 
showed him his true position. Ho determined 
to lay by his rago to koop until ho sliould bo 
froo. For tho present his business was to And 
Hial freedom. It was a task that would need 
tho power of every nervo and muscio in his 
body; and more limn this, it would need fore¬ 
sight and caution such as the headlong follow 
had noTor shown boforo. 


Ho would succeed; and onco freo, his'ven¬ 
geance would be a^s certain as his success. 

He looked about-blm'to survey tho “vantage 
of the ground.”' It had one meHt, it was close 
under his oyb.'' The cell was of stono, six-by- 
ton feet. It tVas lighted by a slit in tho wall, 
placed about two feet higher than his head. 
This slit was only wide enough to admit his 
hand. 

“I must go out of the door,” said Dick, to 
himself. 

Thore wore two openings into tho coll—tho 
door leading into tho hnll, and an open arch 
at one side, wide enough for a man to pass 
through, out in order to throw tho two adjacent 
cells into one. 

Tho ooll itself was, with (his exception, pre- 
oisely tho same as those set apart for convicts, 
sentenced to death, in tho New Yoi'k prison. 

“ExoOpt that hero,” muttered Dick, “Dr. 
Harto is judge,'and oxcciitionor, and public. 
Tho low gives lU discipline boforo the eyes of 
the whole natioh; but Harto works his will on, 
us undisturbed, as though wo woro rats in a 
hole." . ■ 

He got iip, at last, cnnqu'orlng tho infbnso 
pain-through his cybbnlls and (cinples. Ho 
had been lying on a’foul straw mattress, laid 
oh an iron cof, which wn^ clamped to tlio wall; 
(wo or three stono tcsboIs stood on tho floor. 
Other furnituro (hero was nono; in this cell 
ho was to perform all tho ofllccs of life, with 
such fresh air as reached him through tho slit 
in the wall. Tho ooll looked as if it had not 
been cleaned sinco its last occupant IcH it. 
Damps, atid mbiilds, and smells too foiil to name, 
hung about tho waits. 

The keeper, established comfortably on a 
low stool, meantime putTcd away at his rank' 

P*P»* ' .1 . 

Dick went over and looked through the arch 
into tho noxt cell. Tho coll was (ho ^amc, but 
a slmdo cleaner. 

“You sleep hero?” ho en^d, turning to the 
keeper. 

No answer. ’ 

“You aro Brady, oh?” 

Silence. TJic small, yellow oyo giving ono 
furtive glance*at Dick. Wortley put his Impds 
on his knocs, and stooping doWn, studied tho 
man. He had heard of Mikb Brady as a foul 
hitler In the prixo-ring, years ago. Then ho 
: had disappeared. Dick, to bo honest, diit not 
: think tho worse of him for prho-figbling. But 
I to hit fotil! Tho only human chnracjcrlslic ho 
I could detect In (ho mass of milscto and ^asi- 
I lincss before him, was obstinacy. 
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•'If 1 do not talk to him,” said Dick, «he His throat was gripped from bohind as in a 
will ohattcr liko a magpie.” nnd ho was dragged book on tho floor. 

For three days, accordingly, Dick Wortloy Dick fought. Ho was a Birongly-buill man, 
noTcr opened his lips. and this tight had been rusting and cankering 

This was tho routine of his life. Ho made kirn for months. It was as well, perhaps, 
what toilet ho could with tho water given him, that ho should do what ho could, llul it was 
Brady staring on during tho whole time. Then Hko a hand of flesh crushed in an iron machine, 
he ate tho meal, which had been shoved through All of Dick’s strength went into his frenxied 
the flap of tho door. After that—nothing. assaults and blows, and was wasted; but 
Nothing to read, to write; no human being Brady’s great carcass of muscle was cool and 
to speak to; the same thoughts to go over, day e'ow. When tho time seemed to him to bo ripe, 
after day. And they seemed—what wonder— ko gave a sniff, and leveled Dick with a foul 
to grow fewer every day. Another meal to blow, jumping on his chest with his knees, 
cat, and then the flltliy bed was ready for sleep, Dick remained quite quiet there. It did not 
as it had boon for a sent all day. »ccd any blows, the weight was enough. 

Dick spent (ho time in planning. Ho had a Dick Wortloy’s head dropped to one side, 
tolerably clear idea of tho geography of the grow sickly and livid ns when ho was a Jnun- 
asylum. It was built in long, ono-storied diced baby; tlien tho blood slowly rose to his 
wings,Jutting out from (ho main building, con- mouth, and dripped, dripped on tho floor, 
ncctcd at tho center. Tho eighth ward Dick The keeper picked him up and slung him 
had known from tho others, in his old cell, by o» pallet. Tho next morning ho brought 
tho dead, blank walls on each side, broken Minch in to look at him. While they were 
only by tho slits of windows. It, liko tho other stooping over him, Dick opened his eyes. Ho 
wards, however, was painted a soft, pearly struggled up on one hand and struck at thorn 
gray, on tho outside, and had a fino effect in with tho other—struck at them both. Tlicro 
summer among the groves of cedars. was no moro reason in his eyes than in a dog’s. 

Now (his was (ho problem which hung be- Br. Hartc, hearing of this, prescribed "tho 
foro Dick, ns ho sat, day in and out, swinging hoso.” Tho hoso was a wooden machine, on 
his legs from his pallet: "Toniako my way which Dick was tightly strapped on his back— 
through theso stono walls without any tools l>cad, legs, and arms, hanging down. Ho re¬ 
but my fingers, and with Brady, P. R. look- niaincd there ns long as Messrs. Minch and 
ing on.” Brady judged best, for (ho blood to bo driven 

It was not an easy problem. In spUo of his I® ^‘‘8 brain. Then they took him out, and 
cool resolves, Dick Wortlcy found hinisolfgoing finding that his hcod was licatcd, they fastened 
back from it to Lolly, to his mother, who was him under tho shower-bath, suffering the slow 
now in want—perhaps starving. When ho drop of tho water to fall upon ono spot in thc^ 
camo back to liis plan, his mind would not brain, until from tho frenzied eyes, and un¬ 
settle on it. It swung loose from his control conscious moans of agony, it seemed ns though. 
os never before. There was a sharp sense of Iho tortured soul within was seeking, at eyes 
coldness in one spot of his brain. Tliot, qr and mouth, some means of escape, 
the foul air, made him drowsy. Ho slept at That night Dr. Harto was sent for, and re-- 
noonday, day after day. ported Wortley to bo laboring under an aggra- 

At night Brady usually drew his mattress voted attack of brain fever, 
into the cell with Wortloy. Now, at night, "I thought it probable that it would follow;: 
Dick was wakeful. his mania has been unusually violent, lately,” 

Wasn’t there tho glimmer of a chance hero? ho said. 

Brady was but a great dumb clod of matter, • 

after all, easily overreached. Dick forgot that CHAPTER XVII. 

Brady had hold his tongue for moro than two Biok, being a profitable patient, was nursed 

weeks, which hinted at some unusual power. with tolerable care. Ho was removed to (ho 
Dick watched for a night or two; (hen find, dormitory. It was late in June before he was 
ing (he keeper unusu.ally heavy in bis sleep, himself enough to know that tho claw-like 
he got up, stepped over him, and crept into (ho fingers, picking at tho sheet, wore his own. 
other cell. Ho had no definite idea of what Ho had brought back but a shattered body 
he wanted to do. But to bo alone, for an with him from the gates of death. But ho 
instant, he thought himself free. Ho stooped had learned reticence; he asked no questions,, 
down to finger the lock. made no comments. Ho saw that ho was kept 
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BcrupulotiHly npnrt, as a dangerous, disaffected 
patient, and laughed quietly to himself. Ksenpo 
from tho dormitory, ho thought, would bo com* 
parntively easy. 

Ito sent for Harto ono day. So unusual a 
step caused a flutter among tho attendants. 

“ My clothes aro In rags,” said Dick, slrotoh- j 
tng out his shirl slccYO. “What provision do | 
you make for clothing your prisoners?” 1 

Tho litllo man was all nllvo with politeness. | 
“You can purchnso any articlo you wish from | 
us, Mr. Worlley.” 

“I havo no money. I will trndo this ring. ; 
I know its valuo.” 

In this way he got his clean shirts. 

“Wortley,” said tho doctor to Minch, out-: 
sido, “is preparing to escape. I see tho cun¬ 
ning in his eye. He is stronger in body and 
mind than ho appears. To-morrow, let him go 
back to Brady and (ho eighth ward.” 

That evening, Minch enmo in to bring his 
supper. “I was in tho chapel, (other week, 
when ono of ycr people called on Docthcr 
Ilarto,” he said. 

A cold shivering shook poor Dick’s weak 
body at tho word. But he did not open his 
lips. He knew tlio first sign of interest would 
shut Minch’s mouth. 

“ I heerd some news of ycr kin,” Mr. Worl¬ 
ley. 

Dick sat up. Ho looked ghastly and gaunt 
enough, wrapped in tho blanket. 

“My mother-” 

Tho regulation frown camo over Minch’s 
stolid face. 

“Now don’t yo oxcito ycrsolf; ycr eyes is 
woild.” 

“Oh, Qod!” multorcd Dick, and lay down, 
covering his face. 

“Well, she’s alive,” said Minch, at last. 
“They’ve took her in to a sort of private alms¬ 
house. It’s overcrowded, but it’s butter than 
tho hospitals.” 

Tho covering was drawn closer over Wort- 
ley’s face. Minch talked on for somo time, 
but Dick did not hear him. 

At last Minch said, raising bis voice, 

“There was a woman (hey said that you 
meant to morry, name of Hubbard. When 
you disappeared, sho hung on faithflil till tho 
last. Then sho heerd it wasn’t a criminal 
ohargo that drawed you off. But a woman. 
That was more than sho could forgive. She’s 
goin’ now to marry a man named—named ” 

A very shrewd eye was watching Minch from 
under the blanket. “Named Leeds?” 

“ Begurra, that’s it!” 


“ That is all you havo to tell?” coolly. 

“Yes,” with a crest-fallen air. 

“Very well,” turning to tho wall. But in¬ 
wardly Dick laughed with triumph. “You put 
your sign manual on (hat too plainly, Fred,” 
ho said. “Sho might forget mo. But marry 
you? Never!” 

To-morrow ho would make tho attempt. 

But to-morrow ho was back in his cell, with 
Brady as companion. 


CHAPTKH XVIII. 

BnADV redoubled tho vigor of his watch. 
During tho day ho never left tho cell, or if 
obliged to do so for a moment, his guard was 
relieved by Minch. Twice a week he led Wort- 
ley out for exercise, going twico around tho 
beaten path about (lie ward. At night, dis¬ 
trusting his own heavy sleep, ho went into tho 
other cell, barricaded liio arch witli a great 
box, and drew his uallot across that for addi¬ 
tional security. 

Dick was not slow to perceive his ndvantago 
In this. During tho night he was alone: what¬ 
ever ho did must bo done (hen. On his own 
physical strength ho could no longer count: 
looking with almost loathing at liis trembling 
hands and legs. Skill and patience must do 
all. Tho first night tho moon slionc in tlirough 
tho grated slit high overhead, as Dick began 
to reckon his chances. The window was im¬ 
possible; tho walls were of stone; on (ho other 
sido of tho nroh lay (ho fiend Brady, and a cell 
just like this. Tho door remained—tho door 
was of wood, stanchioned witli iron. Tho key 
Brady carried. “I can’t steal it. I will have 
one mado liko it,” thought Dick. 

But to do this he must have tools. He looked 
for one minute, with a mlscrnblo laugh, over 
the bare walls and floor, and then suddenly 
pulled off liis waistcoat, and oxnmined (ho 
buckles of his braces. 

Stccll tho bands wide and thick, and, as it 
proved, good metal. Why, ho almost'felt his 
feet on tho high-road at that! He considered 
their capabilities. One band for a file, and 
ono for a knife. Ho could work them on each 
other, and on tho iron hinges of his bed. Ho 
began, that moment, and worked most of tho 
night. Ho could not detect that he had mado 
(ho change of a hair’s mark in them, especially 
as ho worked toward morning in tho dark. 

Tho next day Dick slept heavily; (hero was 
: nothing elso ho could do. About noon ho was 
; roused by a sound of filing in tbo room. A 
i carpenter was at work at tbo door, looking 
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at bim over bU ebouMcr, now,and then curi< 
ously. 

“ Wbftt nro you aboiil, my man?” Dick called 
out pleasantly. 

“Making cages for Dr. Hartc. Ono of bis 
birds wants to gel out, eh?” 

Dick whistled and strolled up, looking on. 
The lock bad opened on both sides of the door 
heretofore. Tho man had inserted n solid 
wooden panel on the inside, removing that 
penetrated by tho keyhole. 

“Give mo a key,” laughed Dick, aloud, “and 
ril soon cut n hole for it through that wood.” 

“Through this, too?” opening tho door, just 
as Dick meant bo should, to show him that nn 
iron pinto had been slid in tho panel, covering 
tho back of tho lock. It was held in place, at 
(ho edge of tho door, by two screws, which 
could only bo seen, of course, when it, the 
door, was open. 

“You’ll have to ninko a key in there out of 
your fingers, and cut through this iron plate 
with them before you get out,” said the unsus¬ 
picious carpenter, with a half amused, half 
pitying look, nl tho “madman.” 

“You nro too much for me now,” answered 
Dick, aloud. “I must nmnago to get a screw¬ 
driver out of tho buckles,” ho added, to hini- 
Bclf. 

IIo began to save bits of his bread that day, 
moulding it at night into n sort of paste. He 
worked again nil night upon bis tools. It 
was on tbo next day (bat Minch removed bis 
clotbc.s. They were frequently in the habit of 
leaving tbo patients in a stato of nudity, on 
prctenco of violence. Hut to tho fact (bat it 
was Minch, and not Hrady, who executed tho 
order, Wortley owed tbo privilege of retaining 
bis under-shirt and drawers. 

Tbo days and nights were now growing in¬ 
tolerably hot in tbo coolest parts of tho city. 
What they wore in these cells, infested by ver¬ 
min and mosquitoes, under tbo broiling July 
and August suns, no words can tell. Thank 
heaven, you and I, reader, will never know. 

In the dark and heat, surrounded with creep¬ 
ing, nauseous things, whoso shapes he could 
guess at, with tho nir about bim filled with 
Hendish yells and forlorn sobbings from tbo 
maniacs in tho near cells, Dick worked on 
through (bat summer. Tbero were but few 
events in it, but they were hopeful ones. It 
was tho last of July when ho finished his hie. 
It was a month later before ho completed his 
knife and sorew-driver. 

Threo months spent for two or three paltry 
tools. 


Dul Dick's courage had (ho truo immortal 
quality in it. It was roused now, and it would 
never give up. 

September camo. Accident now gave Dick 
ft helping hand. Brady, deceived by his in¬ 
action and perpetual sleeping, had grown lax. 
Seeing Dick stretched, as usual, like a log on 
his pallet, ho ventured, ono day, out of lus 
cell-door, for a chat with ono of the women. 
IIo left his keys on tho box. When ho camo 
back, ho fancied, for a moment, he heard a 
jiiiglo when ho entered; but looking for tlio 
keys, ho saw (hey wore lying untouched, just 
where ho left them, while Wortley was asleep, 
(ho Riiii glaring on his face. 

Under tho ehcct, mentUime, Dick clutched 
his bread model of (he key, his heart pounding 
against his chest, and his veins throbbing: !n 
Itis tomples to bursting. This littlo trivial 
8UCCC.SS seemed to him already liko nbsolulo 
victory. 

After (hat ho ceased sleeping by daylight, 
and took to whistling. It was regarded with 
mild amazement by Brady, ns another of (ho 
incxplicnblo chonges of his disease. Hour 
after hour ho sat on his pallet, his head down, 
whistling shrilly tho snmo oir. Brady littlo 
knew that ho was listening os ho whistled. 

But Dick fancied, at times, that his hearing, 
through confineniont and illness, had grown ns 
keen ns an Indian's. Not n hum of tho bee, 
through tho dark oednrs outside, escaped liini; 
not n chirp of tho grasslioppcr in tho scorclicd 
grass; still less tho footfalls of the patients, 
wlio wero led out by (urns for (heir daily walk. 

Sometimes, however, even (ho stout heart of 
Wortley gavo way. Inman might bo dead, or 
gone to another ward, he reflected. Between 
him and success, (hero must lie, not only his 
own effort, but a (housniid such chances, over 
which ho had no control. Besides this, his 
foul surroundings, (ho companionship of Brady, 
tho sonso of Imprisonment, and, more than nil, 
the consciousness (hat ho was in (ho midst of 
human life, as it-wero, all gono mad through 
pain and (roublo, had shaken his reason un¬ 
known (o himself. In nn insane world, whero 
there was nothing reliable or tangible to grasp 
by, ho began to reason insanely. If this was 
the effect on his practical, steady intellect, 
wlmt was it on more dcllcato imaginative men, 

: with brains already trembling (o their fall? 

Ono day, however, Dick was attracted by a 
: slow, feeble stop in the grass without, accom¬ 
panied by one heavier. The feebler one, ho 
: fancied, papsod and lingered before his win* 
I dow. 
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Tho next day, at tho eamo hour, tho samo 
fitep ViTas heard, (ho same hcsitatlou, and tho 
next, and tlio next. 

Ho wos assured now. It was Inman. At 
the first unobserved moment, his* fellow-pri¬ 
soner, ho knew, would givo him a slgnut. 

He prepared a long cord, that night, from 
ravciings of his shirt, soiling it till it was as 
nearly tho color of tho outer wall as possible. 
To tho end ho attaclicd tho bread model, now 
baked hard in tho sun. 

Hut how could Inman, even if ho got (he 
mould, have a key mado in iron? Qod knows! 
Bui Inman, at least, could communicate with 
the outer world, through tho servants, though 
1)0 had no means of bribing any. Itwastlio 
merest chance of a chance. Yet on such 
clianccs as this hung iiis success. 

On a scrap of paper, Dick had been able, 
meantime, to write a few words of direction. 
Hu had noticed, in his walks with Brady, a 
mossy boulder under a great cedar. Under 
(hat stone, tho iron key (so ho wrote) was to 
1)0 placed. Tying (ho paper and bread to- 
gother, ho contrived to throw (hem in tho win¬ 
dow-slit, lodging on ,tho edge, so that at a 
signal from Intaan, a touch would send it down 
the otitside. 

Then he waited day after day. 

.Tho feeble step still halted; but no signal 
came. 

One day, however, tho step approached 
more rapidly, and a queer quaver of a voico 
echoed a bar of Dick’s wliistlc. 

Wortley looked anxiously at his keeper. Tho 
man, fortunately, was stooping over, shelter¬ 
ing in liis hand a matoli, which ho was blow¬ 
ing at, in order to light his pipe. His back 
was to his prisoner. Ho was quite absorbed 
in iiis work. 

Noiselessly Dick sauntered to tho window, 
and, ns ho passed, loosened tho string with a 
quick jerk. Tho inotild swung down outside, 
and Dick pursued his way. 

lletnrning, and whistling, ns if uncon¬ 
sciously, ho reached (ho window ngain. A 
rapid glnnco showed him Brady still occupied 
in lighting tho refractory pipe. In an instant, 
Dick had di'own tlio cord back, and seen that 
the model was gone. 

Ah! how peacefully he slept that night. But 
it was not only tho hope of success, which mado 
his slumbers light and happy ns thoso of an 
infunt: it was that, as ho drow back tho cord, 
he had felt a little twitch given to it, a sign 
that n friendly human hand and human heart 
was at (ho other end! 


Ho had almost forgotten that there woro 
such things in tho world. 


C HATTER XIX. 

And now there came days and days of hopo 
deferred, of waiting, that hiially settled into 
dull inaction, 1 had almost said stupor. 

Ono hot day, and sweltering night crept 
slowly after each other, during which Wortley 
had but a singlo thought, which was to keep 
I off tho maddening cmisciousnoss of tbb foul 
I cell, and fouler human life closing him In. 

I Everything hung on tho chance that Inman 
i would bo ablo to get tho key made, and yet 
; (hero was a hundred chances to ono almost 
I that ho would not succeed in it. And If he 
did not, imprisonment would bo for life. 

Brady, who was at last goaded to chatter by 
Wortloy’s obstinate silence, beguiled tho time, 
meanwhile, with anecdotes of aomo of tho State 
asylums and alms-houses in which ho had been 
employed; of gray-headed old paupers, who 
had been kept there for forty, fifty years, 
whoso histories, whoso very names, woro long 
ago forgotten. 

Out in tho fresh air and every-day world, 
these true, revolting facts would have passed 
Dick by as hideous nightmares; hero they hod 
an awful fascination for his weakened brain. 
Tho damp walls, tho unclean stench, gave them 
a present verity, and beyond these, (ho cries 
of (ho maniacs that night and day filled tho air. 

The autumn wont slowly by. Weeks crept 
into months, but thero was no signal or tidings 
from Inman. 

Wortley settled down, at last, into a dull and 
heavy stupor, but Conscious that his brain was 
giving way nt last. 

“If relief does not como soon, it will bo too 
late,” ho said, monotonously, day \)y day, again 
and again to himself. 

Twice a week, Brady look him out to walk. 
On prelonco of weakness, Dick accustomed tho 
keeper to SCO him sit down at ono or two points 
to rest, one of which was tho boulder under 
(he cedar. At first, so sanguino was his hope, 
ho would push his fingers into (ho damp moss 
beneath, trembling with tho certainly of find¬ 
ing tho key. But after awhile ho gave up this 
expectation. Ho still felt, silly, for tho key, 
but ho had no hopo of finding it. 

Autumn crept into winter. ;Tho moss dried 
and burned away, and gave place at lost to 
yellow clay and snow. All hope, oven tho last 
feeble spark, now died out of Dick’s hcart- 
Erom habit, ho brushed off tho snow, and sat 
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down on thoBlono; but ho often forgot to put 
his hand undernoath, and sat moodily looking 
at tho ground between his feet, his thoughia 
creeping heavily out beyond tho limits of Brady 
and his coll. 

His stupor served him well. Brady, growing 
olinost ns tired of imprisonment as his captive, 
fell into tho habit of opening tho door into tho 
corridor, an hour or two in tho morning, and 
placing his camp-stool outsido to chat with the 
other keepers in tho hall. This inadvortenoo 
acted on Dick like a sharp spur on n sluggish 
horse. For a day or two ho was quiet: then 
ho orept after Brady: thou ho stood in tho 
door-way, stupidly regarding him. Tho keeper 
drove him back, the first day, with a blow that 
would have felled a bullock. “lie’s nigh on 
on ijjit,” ho explained to his chum outside. 
“Thar’s sorao on ’em thcr brains goes to 
water.” 

Dick overheard, and acted on tho hint. The 
next day lie camo out with a more stupid leer, 
and tho next, and tho next, till finally Brady 
grow tired of driving him back, and suflforod 
him to stand in tho door, listening, with a silly 
smirk, to liis stories to the other keepers. 

When Brady had grown used to sco Dick 
standing beside him, the latter prepared to go 
to work. Taking the inch-long screw-driver 
in one hand, lie put both hands behind him, ns 
ho stood loaning with his back ngninsl tho edge 
of tlio door, swaying it carelessly to and fro a 
few inches, attempting thus to remove tho two 
screws wlilcli hold ilio iron plate. But the 
screws had grown rusty and were stiff, and 
tho force ho could apply in this position was 
feeble. While ho worked, too, ho had to guard 
tho imbecilo look upon his face, listening to 
Brady’s droning talk, who flashed keen looks 
of suspicion on him now and then. 

For five days ho worked without effect. Tho 
sixth (ho first screw moved. IIo left it, and 
began at the other. When both were loosened, 
ho came to tho work with a bit of soft fat, saved 
from his dinner, and hidden in the palm of his 
hand. Brady, that-day, wos engrossed in % 
long-ago combat between tho M'Guircs and 
Furlongs, at Drogheda, and while he illustrated 
tho fall of sliillclns and cracking of skulls, con 
amorcy Dick Wortlcy listened and laughed in¬ 
anely, removed tho screws behind hie book, 
greased them, and reinserted them. 

Ho had gained one point, and ho drow a long 
breath. 

Tho next day, ho took tho screws out with 
oaso. Next, ho drow out tho iron plate, and 
replaced tho screws. Then ho went in and lay 


down on his bed, tho plate in his hand. Bc- 
Jween him and tho keyhole was only tho 
wooden papol. . 

When the key came, what might ho not do! 

Ho was certain it would como now. Succc.‘-s 
had fired him as with new wine. He was his 
old self again. 

Ho watched Brady, (hat night, as tho latter 
looked tho door. Tho pinto was not missed. 
Tho narrow, black lino, which alone had marked 
its presence on tho edge of tho door, had been 
too slight to bo noticed. 

Tiro next day, Brady did not open tho cell, 
not even for his usual gossip. There was a 
noise, from dawn, of scrubbing, and hurrying 
to and fro, outside. A wliito spread was 
brought in and laid over tho bed. Tho cell 
was thoroughly denned and aired. Dick 
watched, with his heart throbbing, so ns to 
shake Iiis fooblo fromc. He could not (ell, at 
first, what it meant. At last ho ovorlicnul 
tho keepers, outside, talking. No need ikmv 
to wait for key, or stolen (ligld. The Inspec¬ 
tors were doming, and Imd asked to be shown 
through tho “violent wards,” so they wero 
saying to each other. At ten o’clock they 
would bo in this corridor. Soon after, Brady 
appeared, washed and combed, and attired in 
a <lcccnt gray suit. 

Wortlcy, who had been scrubbing at his own 
haggard face, in his basin, waited patiently. 
A now hope had sprung up in his heart. If 
ho could see tho Inspectors, he need not wait 
for tho key. The Inspectors would discover, 
at once, Iio was not insane. 

“How soon can I ho shaved, and have my 
clothes?” he asked, when Brady eat down, at 
last. 

The keeper scanned him from bend to foot, 
and shook his head, grinning to himself. 

Dick stood up, trembling; gave one look at 
his half-clothed body, at (he motted black 
beard, and the hair of *a month’s growth. Ho 
saw what the man meant. No one, looking nt 
him, would bolieve him sano. Ho forgot, in 
(hat moment, to whom ho spoko. 

“For God’s sake, give mo a ohnnee!” he 
cried. 

Brady raised his fist, and then, remembering 
that tho Directors were already in the building, 
sunk back in his scat, bringing his bull-dog 
features into tho proper amiable leer. 

Dick Wortlcy stood by (ho pallet, breathing 
hard. He looked down nt his tattered and 
soiled shirt and drawers. Suddenly ho gathered 
oourngc. He was- a gentleman, he remem¬ 
bered, and these men, who wero coining, wero 
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gentlemen. There was hope In that, for they 
would recognito him, in spiio of bis dress. 

The grcftt clock of tho asylum struck nine, 
ton! Tlio heavy doors, at the ehd'of tho corri¬ 
dor, swung open. In tho cells, a dead silcnco; 
in tho hall, tho sound of two or three pleasant 
voices, chief among which was Dr. Ohaso, bland 
and AiithoritatiTO. 

Tho halt made by tho party at each door 
was but momentary. When tho Inspectors 
nei»rcd his coll, Woriloy rose, nnd stood closo 
by tlio door. Ilrndy iimdo no effort to stop Inm, 
but surveyed his white faoo and shaking body 
with a half laugh. 

Tho steps caino clo.scr outside. They were at 
ban I—they halted. Tho door was not opened, 
only tho flap raised, and a bonovolent-lookiiig 
old Quaker peered in. 

“You will poroeivo," said Dr. Chaso, “that 
we havo continued tlio railroad down this 
corridor, by which the meals of tho patients 
can bo brought to oucli door. It is thoroughly 
made.” 

Tho members of thoCommittoo were instantly 
intent on tho rallroacl. One of them said, 
“Your arrangoments arc always thorough.” 
Only tho Quaker did not seem to bo so much 
absorbed in thg railroad as the others. 

Dick bowed and pressed close, catching tho 
oM man’s sleovo to detain him. He knew ho 
had but a minuto. 

“ I wish to stato my caso to you, sir,” ho said. 
“I want a hearing—^justice-” 

“Surely, surely!" said tho Quaker, Intcr- 
rupling him. “Tiioo sliall havo juslioo. What 
is tho cause of this poor follow’s ailment, 
doctor?" ho said, turning to tho physician. 
“It is n face that interests mo.” 

Dr. CImso’s reply was in tones too low for 
Dick to hear. One or two others of tho Com- 
initteo peered over tho Friend’s shoulder. 

“I bog of you to oxamlno mo, and judge for 
your.seivcs,” said Dick.* “I assert limt I urn a 
pane man, unjustly imprisoned. There was a 
conspiracy, by which I was brought here. I 
have never been penuittod intercourse with iny 
friends, or my counsel. There has never been 
any effort made by Dr. Chase, or his sub¬ 
ordinates, to test my sanity.” 

“You must not fry to discredit Dr. Chaso, 
my poor fellow. That is but a madman’s 
policy," said ono of tho men, outside, smiling 
to tlie doctor. 

“I tlirow discredit on no ono. I simply de¬ 
mand my liberty,” ho said, hurriedly. “If 
there is any la\y to defend me. I appeal to it 
AS an Amorioan citizen.” 


Wortley’s eyes, os he spoke, turned inccs- 
SAtttly from ono to tho othor. They woro 
Butikon doep; they woro fierce, from long 
nights of despair. Tho old Quaker ttiod, 
uneasily, to loose his slccvo from tho grasp of 
this excited speaker. He evidently was a littlo 
in fear. 

!Bul ho said calmly, nevertheless, turning to 
Dr. Chase, “Tho man was brought hero with 
tho proper vouohors, of course?” 

“Certainly. He came with a certificate, ns 
tho other patients do. You may judge of his 
mental condition,” he continued, lowering his 
voice, “by the ward in which you find him. 
Drady, his keeper, gentlemen; a very cstlinoblo 
man. I refer you to him.” 

“All, Brady! Wo know him. How do 
you do, Brady?” said ono of the Cominiltcc. 

“Do, sir? Wisliiii’ my ’count of patient? 
Wiolcnt, gentlemen. Don’t know ns ever I 
missed ono with a bigger devil in him, when 
it gets loose. Lately, bo’s been slmmmin’ 
Btoopid. That’s woro off, to-day, siiddint,” 
with A virulent glance at Wortley. “Nobody 
bill a keeper kin know tho depths of their 
ennnin’.” 

“No; I suppose not. Shall wo pass on gontlc- 
mcn? Qood-inoriiing, Bradyl” said tho samo 
Committee-man. 

But Wortley held the Quaker’s sloovo tight. 
Ho know it was his last chanco. 

“For God’s sake, send mo a Inwycrl” ho 
cried. “I will not rot hero unheard. Tlio 
vilest murderer, in an American jail, has a 
ohanco for coiiiisel, and a piiblio hearing!” 

“What does Iheo talk of?” said the Quaker. 
“Theo can be taken out any day on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Here,” producing a note-book, 
and opening it, “hero is a sheet of paper and 
n pencil, and there’s an envelope. Write thy 
letter to any man of law thoo chooses, and 
Friend Chaso will sco that it is delivered for 
thee. Thoo can ask nothing further than that,” 
and ho drew his arm away hiirrlodly, and was 
gono before Wortloy could atop liim. 

• Tho noxt instant tlio flap of tho door fell, and 
Dick was left to his despair. 

Tho Commiltco passed down tho corridor 
slowly. An awkward constraint had fallen on 
them. Dr. CImHO was grnvtdy silent; and (his 
tacit rebuke affected oven tlic Quaker. 

“Did I promise too much for theo?” asked 
(ho Friend, nt lust. 

“You promised more than I shall perform,” 
was tho calm reply. “ It has long been a rule 
in this, ns in all iiinilar institutions, (hat tho 
corroBpoudenoo of patients should bo strictly 
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under survcillnnco. If the rule appears faulty 
to you, I mil reatly to hear your suggestions, 
provided tliey are founded on soicntifio grounds. 
But so long ns it exists, I will carry it out.” 

“ Thee is quite right,” answered the Quaker, 
after a moment’s rcHection. “The young man 
deceived mo with his calm manner. I noted 
too hastily, as thco says. But no doubt it ro- 
quires nn expert to detect insanity.” 

Dr. Chase observed n dignified silence. The 
other members of the Committee, liowever, de¬ 
clared that they had never seen n wilder glare 
in nny eyes, than in Wortley’s. It needed no 
expert to decide on hia condition! 

“And ho thinks ho was put in by nn enemy?” 
pursued the Quaker. “Boor fellow!” 

“There is not one of them who will not tell 
you the same talc,” said the doctor. Then, in 
order to turn the conversation, he said, “I 
wish you to observe iho boilers in the laundry, 
gentlemen. The hcniing arrangements aro 
now perfect, I flatter myself.” 

Dick heard the steps ochoing down tho cor¬ 
ridor. Ho sat on his cot, his head buried in 
his hands, every feeling gone, except that of 


utter, utter hopelessness and despair. If ho 
could not persuade so kind, so good a man ns 
-tho old Quaker had seemed to be, how could 
he expect, ho said to himself, to influence 
others? In tho reaction, ho forgot, for a time, 
all about the key. Ho regarded himself os im¬ 
mured forever, without a possibility of escape. 
“Or if I should escape,” ho thought, “they 
will follow mo; they will all swear I nm insonc; 
and even a court of justice will pronounco 
against me. Am I, indeed, insane?” ho cried, 
in his heart. “Has reason gone from me? 
Do my very looks reveal to others that I am 
m^id? Mad! Mad!” ho said, with his Angers 
wildly tearing nt his hair. “Good God, mad! 
and I know it not!” 

A burst of tears come to his relief. When 
a man weeps, it is terrible; but those tears 
saved Dick’s intellect, perhaps his life. Dick, 
for the moment, had been insane. If he had 
gone on, dwelling on his hopeless condition, 
speculating 08 to his own insanity, ho would, 
like others, hove gone mad before morning. 
As it was, ho had a respite. But for how long? 
(to ue co.ncluded.) 
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LAURA’S MISTAKE. 

BT MBS. M. A. DKKI80K. 


Lauba had been innkinK out a bill. 

Miss Hayden, 

To Lauba Stetson, Dr. 
Snlin over-skirt, $5.00 

Pnid out for sninc, 2.00 

llutfling skirt, seven bins ruffles, 
corded on botli sides, 6.00 

Bolt, with sush cuds, braided, 1.00 • 

Total, $18.00 

“That's nil,” said tlio tired girl, letting her 
pencil drop, and brenthinK a bIkIi of relief. 

“I hope slio will pay you to-night,” mur¬ 
mured old Mrs. Stetson. 

“ She is well aware of our needs—none more 
80 ,” was the end reply. “At the same time she 
carries her old habits of saving into her new 
life, for she knows I slinll not charge one half 
tlio price that n regular drees-innker would. 
Sho would have to pay Madnmo JollfTo twenty- 
flvo dollars, nt the least.” 

“Well, it’s a sliome,” replied her mother, 
“that you can’t get the regular price when 
you do your work ns well, and bettor, in my 
c.stimation. Time was wlicn your father eould 
have bought nml sold Walter Hayden; and now 
you must work your fingers off for his daugh¬ 
ter, who has neither your education, nor-” 

“Oh, don’t, maintna!” pleaded Laura, with 
a little laugh, that was partly hysterical. “You 
only lunko it worse for mo, you see, calling up 
old times. Just say it will nil come right in 
the fall, as papa used to;” and with the smile 
still on lier lips, she turned the troubled eyes 
nwny, that her mother might not see her 
tears. 

For poor, proud Laura, earning n scant living 
for her mother and herself, had a memory of 
the Haydens hidden in her heart. 

When Hart Hayden, the handsomest man in 
New York, some said, had gone away, only a 
year before, she had thought of him for months 
after, nay, even till now, with quickened pulses 
and heightened color. The Haydens were not 
wealthy, then; but within n short time they 
had come into n fortune, and it wns rumored 
that young Bart was also growing rich through 
lucky speculation. 

It wns just nine months since the death of 
Laura's father. Ho had dropped down, sud- 

A9 


denly, while apparently in the full enjoyment 
of health; and after the funeral, it wns found 
that his affairs were in a very tangled condi¬ 
tion. In fact, only a small house wns IciT to 
the widow, through the consideration of credi¬ 
tors, and that far from comfortably furnished. 

Lnurn, the child of wealth and fashion, her 
father’s idol, a delicate, thorough-bred, elegant 
girl, who had hitherto sunned herself in the 
warm rays of prosperity, and hardly know 
whether sho had a heart or not, proved herself 
a heroine. Whatever sho could find to do, sho 
worked nt with all her heart. Plain sewing, 
embroidery, dress-making, for which she had 
n talent, and concerning which sho had ^ten 
laughingly said, that if sho had not been rich 
sho might have been famous; everything was 
undertaken willingly, and labored at uncom¬ 
plainingly. Sho accepted the situation, tboti^h' 
not without some struggles with pride, and 
many' secret tears. . 

“ Well, I suppose I must carry the dress 
home,” said Lnurn. 

Mrs. Stetson thoiiglit of the time when n car¬ 
riage wns nt the call of her beautiful darling. 

“Dear, can’t I take it?” sho asked, gazing 
at her anxiously. “You look ill.” 

“I nm ill—that is, my head aches; but the 
walk will do me good,” Laura responded, try'- 
ing to look bright. “It’s not far to the Hay¬ 
dens. Do you think I would let you carry 
liomo my work? No, indeed 1” and she bent 
over and kissed her mother’s forehead. 

Out in the nir sho felt bettor. Tho nervous 
depression from which she suffered gradually 
left her, ns sho became interested in the sights 
and sounds about her. In gay and beautiful 
dresses, some of her former acquaintances 
passed her, a fow with n nod of recognition, 
but most without noticing her nt nil—littlo 
stings thoro were, but she held her bundlo 
firmly, lifted her head a trifle higher, and 
passed hravcly on. Turning a corner, sho 
enmo full upon an unexpected inblenu. A 
smartly-dressed boy, with a feather in liis 
cap, kicked and struggled with his nurse, who 
vainly pulled tho obstinnto child till hcc faco 
was purple. 

“Why, Luoy! Why, Benny!” cxolnimed 
Laura, for tho girl was nurse-maid at (ho 
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Haydone, and Dcuny tho youngest hopo of Iho 
house. **Whal'8 all tills?” 

o’Dccd, Miss, ho’s awful/' said (bo girl, 
nearly crying. When ho makes up his mind, 
it's a tiger ho is. Miss. Jest sco him now.” 

Laura spoko n few words to the boy in a low 
tone, and ho censed struggling for a moment. 

<' Wo'ro all at sixes and sotcus,” said tho 
nurso, ”and tho Missis Is orful nervous. Mr. 
Bart’s just returned from Cnliforny, without 
no warning, and brought a beautiful young 
Indy with him. I do suppose it’s his wife i 
from what I heard—and it quite upset (he | 
Missis, and made such n time! Kow', Benny, | 
there's (lint placeman; so you better come.” | 

Laura heard, and for n moment street and ; 
bouses whirled round, so that slie had much ; 
ado to keep herself from falling. Tho words ; 
rang in her ears—“I do suppose it’s his wife.” 
Tho 'strange and sudden revulsion of feeling : 
passed, however, leaving her deadly pale. : 
Certainly, Bnrl had n perfect right to get mar- 
riod; n perfect right to forget her—of courso, , 
ho had. Men had done such things over since 
tho flood, and would, probably, to tho end of 
time. Over and over again she said ho had 
uoTor committed himself, and yet her heart 
answored that he had. 

Those words ho had whispered, had darod 
(a whisper, sho said, to herself, with flaming 
checks. What was it but nii avowal? Wlml n 
tiugllng moinory it was! Slio saw herself ns 
sUo stood at that moment, attired !n tho most 
exquisite fabrics, the acknowledged queen of 
tho /eU! and lie, handsome and poor, had 
brought an answer to his question on her very 
ohocks, in her very eyes. 

Tho blood burnt her faco now; but os sho 
came in sight of the noble dwelling, it receded, 
leaving her pale and nlniosl faint. 

Sho stormed nt herself for being so supremoly 
foolish; but tho tears were very near her tired 
eyes, for nil llmt, 

Hugo trunks blocked up the hall. A loud, 
cheery voico sounded, that struck woefully 
against her heart; and tho first person sho 
saw was stalwart, hnndsomo Bnrl Hayden, just 
coming forward as ho issued his orders to tho 
men who were taking tho boxes up stairs. 
Wliat right bad ho to look so suddenly radiant ? 

“Laura—my dear Miss Stetsonl” exclaimed 
tho young man, hurrying (ownnl her. 

But Laura's face was like steel. She made 
a cold, little bow; and did not ohooso to sco the 
hand ho extended. 

“Welcome home, Mr. Hayden,” sho said, in 
a set, cold voico. “I came to bring some-” 


sbo could not say work, “something for your 
sister. I generally go to her room. Is she 
thoro?” 

Ho fell back a little. Strange how (ho light 
went out of his face. 

rather think she may bo engaged,” 
ho said, in a blundering, confused May: tlicro 
might havo been a little anger in tho voice; 
“but—yes, perhaps you had belter go up,” 
and ho turned on his heel. 

“Ho didn’t like to speak of his M'ife, and 
no M’ondcr,” half sohbed Laura, to herself, a 
choking sensation in her throat. 

It was queer Iiqm* tho stairs bobbed about; 
but, perhaps, tho thick drops on her Insbca 
might explain it. 

“ What in the deuce makes her act so oddly?” 
muttered young Hayden; then in a tenderer 
voice, “poor littlo thing! it’s pride, I suppose; 
but she might have seemed just the least glad 
to 600 me, I tliink;” and then ho kicked a box 
out of his path, and Mcnt moodily to tho door. 

Anne Hayden was alone. 

“So glad you brought it,” sho cried; “and 
oh! doesn't it look beautiful? Whnl a fairy* 
fingers you are!” ond she shook out tlio creamy 
satin with exclainiitions of dcliglit. 

“Sit down, M-on’t you? I’ve so inuoh (o tell 
you. Bart has come home.” . 

“ Yes, I know it ; hut I can’t wail —not a mo¬ 
ment. It Mill be getting dark, and—and-” 

Sho grew desporato M'ith the fear that Anno 
should SCO the tears, and the trembling mouth; 
and stooping, snatched up the bill, and placed 
it in tho hand of her patroness. 

“Oh, so sorry! 8upposo you Mon’t mind 
M'aitlng for the jmy (ill next Meek?” 

“ Wo aro out of coal and wood,” said Latira, 
her cheeks crimson; “and, in fact, wo need 
tho money.” 

“Dear me!' Dear mol I was so thoughtlesB 
(o spend every cent 1 had. But stop—I'll go 
doM’n and ask Bart.” 

Laura fell as if sho could sink through tho 
floor. 

“ Stop!” she said, detaining Anno by a bold 
on her arm, her face quite M'hitc and proud 
again. “IcaiiM'nil—nevermind. Of courso, 
I con depend upon you by Wednesday?” 

“Yes. I’ll rii^i round before, pcrhnp.s. Must 
you got You don’t know Iiom* much I've to tell 
you. Well, then, good-nigbt.” ^ 

Laura had not worn her veil. Tho tears 
wore running doM-n her checks ns she hastily 
descended llio steps of the pnlncc-liko house, 
and Bart Hayden, mIio happened to be there, 
saw (hem. Oh! tho bumillation to Hint proud 
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spirit! Sbo throw a Imlf-dofinnt glniioe at tho 
hamlBOinc, pitying face; tlion, with a gesturo 
that repelled him, for he hud como toward her, 
sho almost flow down tho street, nor hardly 
drew a breath till she was at homo. 

How dreary and incagro it all looked 1 tho 
few cheap dishes, tho scanty tablo-oloth, (ho 
half-covorcd lloor, tho faded wall-papor, the 
worn-out chintz on oliairs and lounge. 

**rm dreadfully tired, mainina; let mo Ho 
down," she cried, in a suppressed voice, and 
threw herself on tho creaking old lounge. 

**Wlmt is tho matter, my darling? I aee->~ 
sho didn’t pay, of course; and not a stick of 
wood in tho house. Oh! tho Uoartlcsaucss, 
tho wickedness of Ihoso who aro rich I 1 
thought-" 

A loud rap. Laura hid herfneo. Hermothor 
answered tho call, and in strode Hart llaydon, 
almost defiantly. 

“At least you will wolcomo me, Mrs. Stetson," 
he said, tho old, hiio ring in liis voioo. 

Laura sal up, calm and cold agoin. 

“Anno sent this by ino," ho said, and laid 
a sealed envelope on tho table. 

“When did you get homo?” asked Mrs. 
Stetson, ns soon as sho had recovered from hor 
Burpriso. 

“Only a few hours ago," was Bart’s reply. 
“I brought cousin Jack's wife witli mo; sho 
was ordered homo for her liealih, and Jack 
couldn’t leavo, so I took Mattio in charge. 
Poor girl! I am afraid homo is not going to 
help her much, or, indeed, anything olso." 

Laura inado an almost impcrccptiblo moTO-< 
ment. Sho was far from cold, now; hor very 
toinplos burned. 

“Well, good-nightl" ho said, stealing a 
glance at Laura, as ho arose, after answering 
Mrs, Stetson’s inquiries. “ I've done my errand, 
and, Mrs. Stetson, you, at least, will lot mo 
come, sometimes, and talk with you, won’t 
you, for tho sake of old times?" 

Tho mother’s reproving eyes were fastened 
upon Laura. What did tho girl mean by act¬ 
ing in this way? 

“To bo surol" was hor quick answer, “if 


1 you will oomo to bo humble a place. Yon see 
: how tho wheel has gone round with us. Poor 
: Mr. Slclsou—“’’ and tho widow could gel no 
: further. 

“Yes, I hoard,” he said, pityingly, “long 
ago. Anno wroto me. But I am not ono'of 
tho floklo kind, Mrs. Stetson." 

This with a reproachful glanoo at Laura. 

“Good-niglit!” ho said, tho next minute, and 
bowed to both women. 

Ho had reached tho door, when a faint Toloe 
called, 

“Bart!” 

Yes, it was Laura’s eager cry. She was 
ashamed of what sho had dono, and heartily 
ropenting. 

Ho came back with hnlf-supprcsBcd engoroess 
in his manner, his glance wary, but anxious. 

“I was just a liltlo rudo to-night," sbo said, 
looking dangerously beautiful in hor humility. 
“IMcuso forget it." 

“Indeed I will;" and ho seized her pretty 
hand, ilia eyes radiant. “1 undcrstniull Oh, 
yes! I quite uiiclerstand—you wore always such 
a sonsitivo little creature! So you forgive mo, 
oU?" ho blundurcd. 

“It was you who wore to forgivo mo, T be¬ 
lieve," said Laura, demurely, her lips quiver¬ 
ing, ready to cry and to laugh, too. 

“ Mrs. Stotsou, will you allow mo to whUpert’* 
asked straightforward Bart, 

“Certainly!’’ said the old lady, hor heart 
boating quicker. What was going to happen? 
Had poverty done its worst for them. Was 
(hoic, indeed, bright hopo for the future? 

Bart pul his full, shining beard close (o 
Laura’s car, and tho second timo Said the 
mystio words, that hud so long lingered in her 
memory. 

Laura did not vcpulse him. Ho foU then 
that her heart bclougedito him, that it had 
never gone out to any other. 

So it happened that, afler (hat evening, Bart 
Hayden kept culling, and that tho widow In¬ 
variably left the two young people together; 
and tho end of it was, a brilliant wedding in 
less than a year. 
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now IT ENDED. 

BT FRANK LKK 


I. 

It hod been a (Uy of unhcanl-of atrocities 
ami dUtblcrUs on litllo Jeux Larcom’s part, from 
the time wlien ho first got out of bed in the 
morning, and distinguished hiinscif by kicking 
over A pitcher of water, becaueo old nurse sug¬ 
gested that his face iniisl bo washed. IIo had 
goiio on from bad to worse, until ho committed 
the crowning sin of visiting tho kitolicn, and 
falling out with the cook. She would not por- 
niit him to uso tho tonsting-fork ns a dagger, 
wherewith to stub n dead rat. In his passion 
at having his taste for surgical cxpcriincpts 
thwarted, ho spat in tho pudding, and was in¬ 
continently hauled up stairs, a mass of kicks 
and shrieks, to be brouglit to judgment before 
grandma. 

Grandma sat in her ensy-chair, very digni¬ 
fied and awful; but Jem was too far gone with 
rage to tremble before her frown, ns cook and 
tile liouHC-ninid detailed liis enormities in tho 
shrillest of stneentoos, tho house-maid winding 
up with: “And mo blissid shins is a rncl rain¬ 
bow, mum, whore he kicked mo wid his-” 

“Pudding!” shrieked cook, who had just 
reached tho climax of her story, which sho 
had related without tho slightest regard to 
the voluble narrative poured forth by her com¬ 
panion. 

“You dreadful child!” exhorted tho old 
lady. “What shall I do with you, I wish to 
know?” 

To tho horror of tho whole conclave, includ¬ 
ing the three elder children, who were models 
of good behavior, Jem shouted. 

“Hang grammar!” 

Tho fi'iiouB gesturo with which he aimed 
the ejaculation at tho stately old lady, showed 
plainly that it was his paternal progenitress 
ho wished to send to execution, and not that 
valuablo but utterly incomprehensiblo record 
of tho rules governing tho Phiglish language, 
which is the Icgitimato object of hatred to all 
children; and, indeed, Jem w’as not old enough 
to have mado its acquaintance. 

‘MVhat do you say?” demanded the old lady, 
while the rest stood paralyzed by this instance 
of total <lej)ravity. 

“ Hang grammar!” bellowed Jem, pounding 
tho leg of her chair with both fists and hcols. 


DKNKPICT. 

“ This comes of his being allowed to gel out 
with tho stnblc-boys,” (juolh grandma, looking 
needles at Miss French, the governess, who, 
roused by the tumult, entered the room, just in 
season to catch tho repetition of that fearful 
malediction. 

Miss French did not waste time in answering 
old madam. She got cook and the house-maid 
out of tho room, a]>parently not curious in tho 
matter of rninbow.H, ns she declined to look at 
tho celestial arc, wliich Miss Mulroony declared 
to havo been imprinted on her right shin by 
tho boy’s boot-heels; sent Flo.ss, and May, and 
quiet Arthur, away to their studies, and left 
grandma and Iiorself alono with tho culprit, 
who stood a swollen lump of sullcnuess on tho 
hearth-rug, and was Ijcaid to repent in a stran¬ 
gled whistle—his tircil lungs refusing breath 
for a shriek, 

“Hang grammar—grammar!” 

Qrandmotlier Larcom hud been accustomed 
all her lifo to subduing people without much 
trouble, or, if she could not, to showing her¬ 
self as firm and hard us a rock; but sho could 
neither subdue Muster Jem, nor be true to her 
principles. However, this morning it was ne¬ 
cessary, owing to the nggravoted circumstauccS 
of tho ease, to employ unusual severity; so, 
finding it impossible to /cduco the criminal to 
submission, sho tied him fast to the table-leg 
with her worsted garter. Jem gnawed tho 
fetters asunder with his teeth, and made his 
escape, his soul filled with visions of liberty 
and adventure. An hour after, ho was cap¬ 
tured at the corner of a neighboring street by 
a policeman, wlio clinnced to be awako at (be 
moment, and brouglit back, regardless of hie 
explanation (hat he had started for “8pikp 
Speak.” 

When overtaken, ho was found to have two 
slices of bread-and-butter, and his pet guinea- 
pig in his pocket; and he and the guinea-pig 
bit tho good-natured policeman in the hand. 
Tho servant of the law was “sixth of kin” to 
kliss Mulroony, and so ncquainled with Jem 
by sight; and ho and Miss Mulroony held a 
long conversation in the area, while she bound 
up his wounded fingers, and fed him with cold 
cui^tard, which cook allowed her to take, but 
which, some days after, on occasion of a quarrel, 

45 
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accused her of having feloniously purloined; a 
charge that so tortured Miss Mulroony's sen- 
sitivo soul, that she threatened to strangle her¬ 
self with the dish-cloth, but concluded to throw 
it in cook’s face instead. 

However, the boy Jem was brought back, and 
had a long sermon and souietliing good to eat 
from grandma, and \s*as rebellious through 
both; but at the conclusion of his treat went, 
of his own accord, to Miss French, and after a 
whispered conversation between them, he con¬ 
descended to make it up with his grandmother, 
though it was rather too iniioh in the style of, 
*‘I'vo been bad, but I forgivo you,” to afford a 
moderately snnguino jicrson strong liopo that 
his ameliorated condition of morals would 
prove of long contiiuinncc. 

Qrnndinothcr had to bo satisRcd, howovor; 
sho had to be satisfied with very little in tho 
way of proper behavior from Jem, though ho 
wos borcly six years of oge, and tho old lady 
had wielded tho sceptre of absolute authority 
all her life. Jem was a puzzle n^d a new re¬ 
velation; and grandma’s owful cap front was 
rondored so limp by the alarm sho had under¬ 
gone, during his absence, tliat sho hailed tho 
dubious avowal of contrition with eager words 
of praise, and n shower of kisses, from wliich 
npplo-cheekcd Jem retreated; and with his 
usual facility for spoiling any display of sen¬ 
timent, said in his small, gruff voice, 

“ Don’t—you hurt! Have you raised a board, 
grandma?” 

Then Jem went off with a picture-book and 
a cake, and Madam Larcom, thrown thus vio¬ 
lently down from her pedestal, observed kindly 
to tho governess, 

“You arc tho only person that can control 
him. I don’t know how you manage; but you 
arc a dear, good girl, Miss French, and I am 
very grateful to you.” 

It was more of an acknowledgment than 
Madam Larcom often made to people; but you 
SCO U wos dawning upon her that sho liked 
pretty Miss French exceedingly, and ns tho 
quiet, brown-oytMl girl had now been several 
months in her house, she was able to found 
her opinion on a relinhlo basis. 

I think (ho world in general was not over- 
fond of Mndnm Larcom, though a good ninny 
persons had been afraid of her—they said her 
dead husband among tho number; but never 
mind old scandals. She began life ns n beauty 
and an heiress, and had ruled with tlio despotic 
power of a reformed Catharine II. on a small 
scale—-that is, until eight years before tho 
season of which I write. At that perlod thero 


had arisen a rebellion in her dominions; but 
tho old lady proved sucocssful in preserving 
despotism, though (ho rebel went forth to 
voluntary cxllo; and tho gossips declared that, 
for oil luodam looked nioro sternly calm than 
over, her kingdom lost its pleasantness (o her 
eyes when tho rccolcitront departed. 

It WAS her son Ralph, her youngest chijd, 
just past his twentieth birthday, when ho and 
his mother had tho Inst of tlieir battles royal, 
and ho disappeared, nobody know whither. 

There were other children; stately daughters 
and staid sons, nil married and respectable, 
with flocks of their own; hut though they were 
often invited to visit nmdnm, such ns knew 
averred tlint (Iio visits bored her, and that sho 
disliked tho whole set, because they presumed 
to bo obedient, while tho darling of her heart 
had turned and rent it. 

Tho eldest son and his wife were dead, and 
their four children lived with mndnm. Lilllo 
Jem was born two years after his uncle wont 
forth nn outcast, and mndnm took him, n help¬ 
less baby, from llio arms of bis dying mother; 
tho old servants said tlial sho adored tho child, 
because ho so much resembled her own bad 
boy, in both face and disposition—hut none of 
tliem dared to hint at tho likeness in her pre- 
sonco. 

No person know tho cause of tho quarrel be¬ 
tween (ho mother and son; sho never spoke of 
him, and not one of her other children ven¬ 
tured to mention his name. The old nurse, 
who had spent her life in tho family, told Mis.s 
French that there ha<l been nil sor.sof stories, 
and (ho boy was drcaufully wild. 

“Rut I’ll not believe he did anything low 
and mean. No, no! I shall never know wlini 
made tho trouble, I doubt, for though mnilum 
find I have hung togctlicr since we were both 
girls, and so will do to the Inst, I hope; to nsk 
n question about poor Master Ralph, is wlial 
I’d never dare.” 

Little Miss French wondered over the affair, 
sometimes, and it seemed a dreadful thing to 
her that there should be sucli vnrlanco be¬ 
tween the two; but sho had a shrewd head of 
her own, and could see whnt n despot madam 
was; so she sympathized with tho outcast more 
than a worldly, well-regulated mind would 
Iinvo done. But sho never felt madam’s tyranny 
herself unpleasantly. Mndnm was a thorough 
lady, niid treated dependents with uniform 
kindness, though her will was law, and tho 
most stubborn of her servants, or (enanl-fnr- 
mors, trembled before her (orrlfid civility. 

For nmdam owned a tract of land largo 
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enough to make two modern duchies, up In 
one of the northern counties, with an immenso 
old manor-house on it, that bad come down to 
her from her Kniokerbookor ancestors, (she was 
a Van Tassel, to bo sure;) a house in wliich^ of 
course, Ocn. ^S'a8hingtou had slept, and lovely 
Mrs. Arnold feasted—it would not have boon a 
manor-house witliout those memories. 

liladom spent a good many months each year 
at her place; for she had lived in the old man¬ 
sion as a ohild, and every stick or stone about 
it was so transformed and brightened in hor 
eyes by scores of sweet memories, that she 
considered it the most beautiful spot on earth. 
Just at the time Jem started on his expedition 
to “Spike Speak,” and was ignominioiisly 
brought back from the street corner by the 
custard-eating policeman, Madam Laroom was 
preparing to transplant her household to Ilcvc- 
wick—for it was the last week in May, and 
madam’s laws in regard to departures and re¬ 
turns, wore as the laws of the Medes and tho 
.Persians. 

Three days after, they went up the river— 
children, little Miss French, and all; and 
charmed was tlic pretty governess at tho idea 
of being in the country a whole summer, an 
iniorludc of Paradise wbicb bad not befnPon 
her for several years. When madam and sho 
were in tho carriage, driving over to tho manor 
from tho station, and entered tlio beautiful old 
park, and caught sight of the picturesque man¬ 
sion, Miss French fairly exclaimed with de¬ 
light, 

“ I never saw anything so lovely,” said she; 
“it is like a fairy scene.” 

Madam thought her a more sensible girl 
than ever, and began pointing out spots of in¬ 
terest, end telling slorios connected witli vari¬ 
ous old trees—for madam did not regard tho 
race of governcpscs ns imperious women arc 
given to doing in novels. Sho considered it 
necessary to secure a lady as a guide for her 
small flock, and having accomplished that, to 
treat her ns such. 

For nearly a fortnight, quiet and pence 
reigned at Pcvcwick; and during that lime 
none of the sons and daughters came up to 
irritate madam by the goodness, submission, 
and host of other ndmirnblo qualities, wliich 
contrasted so forcibly with the conduct of tho 
child she had so dearly loved. Madam saw 
more of Miss French than over, asked her to 
drive, placed a riding-horse at her disposal, 
and showed her many pleasant attentions, 
which the little girl duly appreciated. Madam ; 
discovered, rather to her surprise, that she; 


was growing very fond of Miss French; but 
she did not fight down tho predilection, though, 
as a rule, sho was principled against becoming 
attached to people now-n-days. She had Miss 
French with her very often, encouraged her to 
talk, and was so sweet and inotlicrly, that the 
governess wondered how anybody could think 
her stern and severe. 

On hor mother’s side Miss French boasted 
some wonderful Cavalier blood in her veins; 
and sho had eyes liko tlio eyes in tho pictures 
of tho Stuart men and women—thoso wonderful 
eyes, which always seem sad and frightened 
by premonitions of the sorrowful future; and 
it is probable that tlio blood and tho eyes 
counted for a goo<l deal with madam, having 
certain poetical fancies of her own in regard 
to beauty and descent, llcsidcs, though per¬ 
fectly polito and deferential, the girl did not 
live In a stnto of eternal assent; sho had 
opinions, and could hold to them, and bring 
hor reasons; and madam was tired of having 
people accept her dictum, not only without a 
murmur, but with every appearance of delight, 
which seemed tho more false to madam tho 
more It was exaggerated. Hut I fancy that tho 
greatest charm Miss French had in tho old 
Indy's estimation, was tho lovo which llltlo 
Jem boro her; sho was fho only person whom 
he would obey, but to her he yielded his whim¬ 
sical fancies willingly, for slio was a wise llltlo 
woman, and know tho potency of persuasion. 

Naturally, most of madam’s dependents hated 
Miss French, “for an artful piece, who put on 
airs;” so did tho troop of spinster sycophants 
wlio lived in the neighborhood—so, for that 
matter, tho bovy of Homan daughtcrs-in-lnw 
liad done from the moment she appeared on 
their horizon. Hut nobody ventured to cx- 
postulato with madam, only tho whole crowd 
piously hoped “that something would open her 
eyes to tho croaliiro’s real character.” They 
know she Was deceitful and sly; and the Homan 
daughtcrs-in-lnw pronounced hor grand man¬ 
ners insupportable. But madam, keen ns a 
fox, told them that (ho manners were natural, 
sweetly reminding the lofty ladies (hat they 
never had a grandfather among them, arid that 
their money smelled of iron or ointment, while 
liltlo Miss French inherited her grace, her 
ability to float into a room like a princess, her 
delicate hands and fairy feet, from ancestresses 
who had been coiinto.sscs; and offered many 
similar reasons, which might sound silly siniT 
to talk in a republican country; but, somehow, 
it vexed mightily tho republican Indies to whom 
it was sniJ, 
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Littlo Mi84 French was Yory hnppy in tho 
beautiful olil Iiouho, nuU went dreaming about 
like a girl in n poem, though, in spite of hor 
romance, she could be severely practioal, and 
attended to her duties us (Iiorouglily ns if she 
had been an iroii-bucked fctniile, with bluo 
epeotaoles, and advanced opinions about the 
riglits of women. 

It was impossible that tho quiet should re¬ 
main long undisturbed while thoro was n spirit 
of misohief, such as sinull Jem, about; and one 
day he broke it up by n scries of diabolical 
proocedings, which covered him with disgrace, 
and ended in his setting tire to a wood-shed, 
by throwing n red-hot poker on a pile of shav¬ 
ings. After tliat, ho was-well, In lior per¬ 

plexity, grandma went back to tho old-fashioned 
method of punishinent, nud a convenient por¬ 
tion of Jem’s person made nn intimate acquaint- 
anco with tho solo of the old lady’s kid slipper. 

The next news (hat agitated the household 
WAS that Join had riiu away agaiu; and nurse, 
furious that her darling siiould bo punished, 
though for days past slio had gone about aver¬ 
ring that ho deserved to be Hkiniiod, deoinrod 
it was njudgmciil ou madam for her cruelty-^ 
she had no doubt (ho dear child lay at tho 
bottom of (ho lako. It was growing dusk when 
(ho fact of his ilight was discovered, and tho 
servants wore soul out in hot haste in dilTorent 
directions; and I am afraid that many curses 
at tho sweet ohorub’s expense were fulminated 
during the enfuroed leg-strctchiug on tho part 
of (1)030 faithful, over-fed domestics. 

Little Miss French, fortunately, remembered 
that n few days previous he had been with her 
in tlio great wood back of tho grounds, and 
had asked if a hill they reached led up to 
heaven, ns ho could see tho sunshino on tho 
top of it while they sat in deep shadow at its 
foot. It tiashed upon her that ho might havo 
gone there. 

So she flow off without a word to anybody; 
and while madam was wringing her hands in 
her chamber, Miss french passed through tho 
shrubberies, out by a gap in the wall, and 
hurried along tho wood-path until sho reached 
the hill. There, in (ho twilight, sho saw a (a11 
man approaching with Jem in his arms, and 
At sight of her. Join cried out, 

“Miss F’cnch! Miss F'cnch! I startod up to 
heaven, and he bringed mo back; and he's give 
mo A knife, with sroo blades in it, if I’ll go 
homo! Oh! ain't it bully? 1 mean to yun 
away to heaven again firs’ chnnoo I get.” 

Jem's bearer began to laugh, and Miss 
French, looking at him, saw a very handsome 


young man,.with a long, drooping mustaoho, 
and tho most beautiful eyes ever put in a human 
being’s head;*and she wondered who on earth 
he was, and straightway thought of Arthur 
and Sir Galahad; hut an instant’s reflection 
told her that it could bo neither of them. Who¬ 
ever he might be, ho began talking easily, and 
put her at her ease; and Jem, by his odd 
specohes, mado them both laugh so heartily, 
that she forgot sho was talking with a stranger. 

Jem thought, as they were ull throe together, 
it would bo a favorable opportunity to cscapo 
forever from grandma and discipline, and pro¬ 
posed that if they could not get quito up to 
heaven, (hoy should go ns high as they could, 
say into tho top of a tall tree, and commcnco 
housekeeping without loss of time. 

They rcaohod tho gap in (ho wall only too 
soon, and the gentleman lowered Jcni, and set 
him on his sturdy little legs. 

boUovo you aro at homo now," ho said. 

"I am so much obliged," returned Miss 
Frcncli. "I know Madam Larcom would bo 
glad to thank you." 

** No need," he said, with his beautiful smile; 
"tho little man’s conversation bus paid for any 
trouble." 

Miss French appreciated tho fact, that ho 
made that speech instead of presuming on tho 
position of things to pay hor an offensivo com¬ 
pliment. 

"Como and see grandma." urged Jem. 

"Couldn’t possibly," replied tlio gentleman. 
"Don’t cut your fingers! Shut tho knife and 
put it in your pocket, if you have ono." 

"I’vo got four," cried Jem, indignantly; 
"two in my jacket, and two in iny trousers— 
want to sec ?" 

Dut tho gentleman said there was no occa¬ 
sion; and Miss French told Jem they must get 
homo; but sho was rather breathless from her 
long race, and now (hat Jem was safe, aud tho 
first exoitoment over, she discovered that she 
had been frightened, and was tired. Sho sat 
down for a moment to rest on a mossy log, and 
the gentleman stood beside her, and allowed 
Jem to stump on his left foot, whilo ho talked 
pleasantly about nil sorts of things; and Miss 
French learned that he did not belong in tho 
neighborhood, whereat she somehow felt dis¬ 
appointed. Sho did not give (ho feeling that 
name, though; sho told horsclf sho was sur¬ 
prised. 

Then she remembered that sho roust go homo, 
and (old Jem to say good-by to his kind dis- 
ooTorer. 

"You’d bossor oomo with us," urged Jem. 
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I ’sped I'll get cold roast ohioken for supper— 
grandma always gives it to mo wlicu I yun 
away." 

“ As ft reward for coming back, I suppose," 
said Ills now friend. 

Uul slio spniikcd me with her shoo," cried 
Jem; “and a fcdlow can’t slaiul ’nil" 

“Tlien you must bo a good boy-•" 

“Th’shftw!" broke in Jem. “You ’oiildn’t 
liko it. S’poso Miss F’cnch was to epauk you 
wiz her shoe!" 

Jem was rapidly becoming indisorect in his 
suppositions; so the littlo governess thanked 
tho stranger again, took Jem’s hand, and ran 
away through tho twilight to tho house. 

8 h<J found madam trying to appear calm, but 
looking as white as a ghost, for tho servants 
had, one by one, come buck, and brought no 
information in regard to tho truant. 

know you would find him," she said, to 
Miss French, and kissed her; and madam’s 
waiting-woman, an elderly spinster of severe 
aspect, pul up her nose, ns if she smelled some¬ 
thing very nasty, indeed. 

Jem WAS ill trcinciidoiisspirits. Ilodisplaycd 
his threc-bhidcd knife, and told n wonderful 
story so fust, (hat liis grandmother could not 
lecture, of his going up to heaven, and being 
brought back by “a nangcl." Ho did get roost 
cliiokcn for supper: thougb, with her own chil¬ 
dren, madam had been principled against any¬ 
thing moro solid than bread-and-milk. Ho 
WAS so full of doliglit at his exploits that there 
was nothing for it but to got him to bed; and 
when he was gono, mndnin shook her cap front 
At Miss French, and confessed that she did 
not know whnl to do with tlio sprite. Slio Ad¬ 
mitted that severity was usoless, (he old-fash¬ 
ioned rules of every kind without value. She 
was so much subdued by her recent fright, 
that she did not even frown when tho little 
governess mildly suggested that tho methods 
of government in favor, from the days of Solo¬ 
mon, did not seem to answer with tho rising 
generation. Madam was so much perplexed 
that she forgot to ask a single question about 
(ho person who bad restored tho irrepressible 
child; and Miss French was very glad, though 
for tho life of hor eho could not hftvo told why. 

Jem promised tho governess to bo good, and 
bo was, till tho next day at precisely four 
o'clock, At which time ho rushed Into tho blue 
drawing-room, wboro grandma was enlorlain- 
ing A group of high and mighty Albany ladles, 
and, to her horror, Master Jem bawled out his 
freshly roused wrath in some very ohoi^cslong 
that bo bad caught from the improper society 


of (he stables, speaking moro plainly than ho 
bad over done In his life. 

One of tho stately ladies took pity on madam’s 
confusion, and assured Jem that sho was cer¬ 
tain he did not mean to be naughty—such a 
pretty little boy as ho was! Jem threw tho 
whole parly into speechless dismay by inform¬ 
ing tho kind lady (hut sho was an old " patriot,’’ 
for ho heard his grandma say so, and finished 
by charil.ably offering to bite her without re¬ 
ward, if she would hold out a convenient spot. 
He was carried away, kicking and screaming, 
by an unfortunate footm.an, whom madam sum¬ 
moned in hot haste, and whoso hands for days 
after looked as if ho had been engaged in a 
battle with a family of wild-cats. 

In spitoof hor boingnn instructress of youth, 
IzA French, during (ho next (lireo days, had 
frequent visions of (he Imndsonio face (hnt 
Jem’s escapade had been the means of bringing 
momentarily into her world. Hut sho could 
not help it. Sho tried to forget that face—it 
was in vain; tho smile, tho look was over be- 
foro her. 

Sho did not know it, but the romance of her 
life had begun. Not auspiciously, sho would 
hare said, If she had known what was plotting 
against her. Alas! how would it end? 

II. 

It was at the close of the third day that Tza 
(I hero beg pardon for her absurd name, but I 
was not her godfather, and so cannot reason- 
; ably bo blamed) went out fpr n ramble through 
the grounds. She strayed beyond the shrub¬ 
beries into tho wood, and (here, before she 
; know it, came face to faco with tho stranger, 
who had played guardian-angel for wicked 
: Jem’s benefit. She fell the color burn In her 
I chocks, for it looked ns If sho had come out 
: because she had already met him there. He 
I was sitting on a log, with a sketch-hook in his 
I hand; but at sight of her ho rose, and lifted 
I his hat with ns much grace, if less dignity, 

I than Sir Charles Orandison could have shown 
; under similar circumstances. 

“I beg your pardon for being In tho way,” 
i he said, noticing tho blush, which made her 
i prettier than over. «‘I suppose you thought 
(he const would bo clear, as I nnnounoed that 
I should leave (his neighborhood yesterday; 
but hero I am still." 

He laughed so pleasantly, and it was so ap¬ 
parent that ho was a gentleman, that Miss 
French did not feel tho necessity of doing 
prude, therefore she laughed, too. Then ho 
asked after Jem, and the boy made a good 
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deal of convorsalioti boiwccn them: (hen they 
talked about othcM* thing!): then Miss French 
jomombered the rules of propriety, and went 
homo very slowly. 

Blit she was not through with tho stranger 
ytt, and Imd to transgress the rules of deco¬ 
rum still furtlior: fur tlio very noit day sho 
took o solitary ride on a little inaro liable to 
attaoka of insanity, and one camo over her 
without warning; and slie ran away, and was 
making preparations to lling (ho pretty gov- 
eriioss otT and break her neck, when that 
ubiquitous young gcnticnmn started up from 
somowhero and headed the crazy bruto into a 
tliiokct of ahlors, and caught Miss French os 
slio was slipping from tlic saddle. 

Tho governess felt faint, mid had a strong 
disposition to laugh, tlicn cry, and did botli; 
and afterward sat up on tho log, whoro ho had 
placed her, and said, 

“I’magoosc! rmnothurt!” 

" What made tlic little henst run ho asked. 

"Sho got frightened nt old Solmcs* scare¬ 
crow, at tho corner of tlic road, and 1 was 
careless mid not paying attention," sho an¬ 
swered. 

Ho seemed so anxious (hat sho smiled at him, 
and entirely forgot that he might bo (ho Wan¬ 
dering Jew, for any knowledge sho had. 

" 1 don’t know how I nm to thank you for all 
your goodness," sho went on; "first for find¬ 
ing Jem, and now-" 

" Don't give me any crcilit for a lucky acci¬ 
dent," ho said, ns slio broke <lown and could 
gel DO further. "I never used to think myself 
a fortunate man: but 1 believo that 1 may 
ohaiigo my croed.” 

Sho looked a littlo uncomfortable at this 
spceob, and ho added quickly, "That was 
downright silly. I bog your pardon." 

"Madam Lnreom would be glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity to thank you about Jem,” she said. 

" That would bo a groat waste of gratitude,” 
returned he, rntlier stitlly. 

My opinion is, that Miss French thought him 
a very stupid young man for not taking advan¬ 
tage of so plain a means of pursuing her ac¬ 
quaintance, though, of course, she did not put 
it that way in her mind. She supposed she 
was tliiiiking (hat he was disrospcotfiil to speak 
as if madam's thanks were not worth hearing. 

"Bess seems quiet now,” .sho said, looking 
at the marc, wlio .stood a picture of amiability 
and submission, with her bridle hougingover 
tho gentleman's arm. "1 think I will ride 
homo.” 

"I could get farmer Solmcs’ boy to lead her 


back for you, if you aro in tho least afraid,” 
ho said. 

"Not a bit; sho isn’t wicked, sho only gels 
frightened easily. I’ll go back tho other road, 
and avoid (ho scarecrow.” 

Ho helped her on her horse, and, once in tho 
saddle, she felt more confidence and bettor able 
to speak. 

"I shall thank you, even if yen don't liko 
it," sho said, "I do thank you over and over 
so much." 

Ho nmdo somo laughing reply, and sho rodo 
away. Tho mnro evidently desired to make 
amends for her recent folly and inisconduol; 
but (ho stranger took pains to keep her and 
her rider in sight until ho saw them enter tho 
gates of (ho manor; then lie went up through 
tho wood, whistling in a very pluiiitivo way. 

Of course, there was to bo a romance, and 
tbeao ciioountors only made the beginning 
thereof; and though, in a wise, parental point 
of view, 1 cannot approve of a pretty governess, 
who is imprudent ami lives roninncc.s, as a 
story reader nml writer I am very much ob¬ 
liged to her. 

More than six weeks went by, and, to tho 
outward observer, Hfo at Bevewick passed 
quietly cnough~Jcin’s lawless performances 
always excepted; but there was an awful un¬ 
derground muttering, wlnoh threatened an 
earthquake sooner or later. Littlo Miss French 
I wos higher than over in madam's good graces. 

; Indeed, I think never in her whole life had 
I (ho old Indy taken such pleasure in anybody’s 
! sooicly 08 sho did in that girl’s. At least, 

[ there could only bo one exception to that fact, 
land of (he exception madam never spoko. 

: Much and confidentially ns sho talked with 
I Iza French—telling stories of her girlhood, of 
I her youthful society triumphs abroad, of her 
1 married life—slio never alluded to tho son who 
I was so terribly lost to her. 

I But however much madam might be decelvod 
I in regard to tho damsel, lior old housekeeper 
; and waiting-mnid were not in (he least blinded. 

; Tho pair walohod Miss French with cnglo eyes, 

: and in tho snored privacy of tho servants' hall 
shook their heads dismally over the wonderful 
disclosures they could make, if so disposed. 
Sometimes one of the men, with tho usual folly 
of tho rnco, impressed by the governess’ beauty 
and gentle manners, would ask why tho deuoo 
they didn’t toll it, if (hey had nnytliing to tell, 
and bo done. But (ho housokeopor, with a wiso 
blink of her eyes and a tremegUous sniff, would 
reply mysteriously, 

" Tho tiino hasn’t come.” 
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And MiH8 Taft, tho vcstnl wniting-woman, 
would roll hor Lead like a woman in a lit, and 
ropoot, 

*'No; tlio timo hasn’t como. AH I sny is, I 
hfttc deceit and underhanded people. Hut wait 
till Mrs. Joseph comes!*’ 

Then the housekeeper, 

*'Ah! yes, indeed—wait! She has eyes in 
her head! I says to ono and all—wait till 
Mrs. Joseph comes, and then let undcrhnndcrs 
and two>fi\ccrs look out for themselves, for 
they'll get sliort shrift, and no mercy.*’ 

Now Mrs. Joseph was tho wife of madam’s 
eldest living son; a woman so upright and 
irrepronclinblc in her conduct; so sago and 
correct in her thoughts; so affable and con¬ 
descending in her learning and her religion, 
that it was impossible for an ill-regulated mind 
(o do anything but detest her—and old Madam 
Larconi detested her with all her might. Hut 
she was terribly polito to Mrs. Joseph, and 
often paid her elaborate complimenis in tho 
most beautiful language, which stung like hail¬ 
stones; only Mrs. Joseph's gorgeous panoply 
of sclf-entisfaction was so thick that sho did 
not feel the sting in tho least. Mrs. Joseph 
regarded Jem ns a direct emanation from tho 
father of Hvil: and Jem hated her with such 
hendieh energy, that when sho enmo to tho 
manor it was necessary to watch him narrowly 
to prevent open hostilities, prompted by his 
familiar demon. 

At last Mrs. Joseph appeared, and brought 
with her tho two youthful scions of her houso 
and her heart. These were round-eyed girls 
of thirteen and fifteen, so dreadfully crammed 
with ologics, and languages, and logio, and his¬ 
torical dates, that they were about ns pleasant 
companions as two scientido cnoyclopmdins; 
and tbeir deportment, on all occasions, was a 
happy blending of what Queen Charlotto and 
Caroline Horschcl were in girlhood. 

Tho very first night they performed wonder¬ 
ful Oermnn things, in tho way of ducts for tho 
harp and piano-forte, that sounded liko mathe¬ 
matical problems translated into music. They 
f:<;kcd to each other in Swedish, made quota¬ 
tions from Arabic, and spoko of Sophocles and 
Homer ns familiarly as ordinary Misses might 
of their playmates. In short, (hey were de¬ 
termined to show old madam how much they 
had learned during (he Inst six months; and I 
think they siicccodcd in dasing hor by (ho dis¬ 
play, elso sho would not have so far forgotten 
herself ns to whisper to Miss Frenoh, ns sho 
did, when tho pair were swimming out of tho 
room nt bcdtlmo. 


really would bo n relief to sec lliein tuin- 
; hie and bump (heir priggish little noses.” 

Miss French laughed, and Mrs. Joseph ob- 
: served the impertinence, and wrntb rose within 
; her soul; not only because sho suspected tbo 
I forward crenture-wns made merry by n jest at 
: (he expense of her accomplished daughters, 

: but becouse, also, it was sickening to see her 
I so completely nt her case with mndum, in whoso 
presence Mrs. Joseph, in spite of her virtues 
I and her aprit forte, was never exoctly comforl- 
I able. Really, .Mrs. Joseph began to think that 
I madam wa.s growing childish. She never saw 
; her Iniigli and whisper as she did with (hat 
: pert lilllo governess; and Mrs. Jo.^eph made 
! up her mind to mention her fears in a letter to 
: her spouse before she slept. 

! Hut when she got up to her room—having 
been obliged to leave Miss French with madam 
—she was prevented writing her cpisllo by a 
o)anilc.slino visit from (lie housekeeper and 
Miss Taft. They unfolded (heir budget of 
news with much circumlocution, and many 
I groans; and Mrs. Joseph felt so faint that sho 
j said her nerves were only kept from giving 
j way by the hope of iinmosking that serpent, 

; which was a fino sentence, and fairly brought 
: tears to (ho eyes of Miss Tnft. 

Unluckily, madam and tho governess ascended 
I tbo stairs in time to see (ho conscientious nd- 
I herents slenling out of Mrs. Joseph's apart- 
I mcnl; and madam silently drew )ier companion 
I into a niche, wlioro an undressed marble lady, 

; who was Mrs. Joseph’s horror, made her home, 

: that they might not bo observed by the busily 
I whispering pair. 

I knew that woman was mcanncps Incnf- 
: nate,” said madam, as she and Miss French 
I walked on after (ho const was clear. “Sho 
I has had thoso (wo fools up to find out what 
: has been going on! My door, como in, like a 
I good soul, and help me undress—I couldn't 
[ boor (hat (renoherous old Tnft about mo to- 
i night. I TOW 1 feel nil tho while ns if I was 
surrounded by a troop of slimy, creeping 
things! Little girl, yours is (ho only honc.sl 
face I hnvo seen in nn age—don’t you belie it.” 

Miss French uttered no protestations. Sho 
talked amusing nonsense, and made madam 
forget hor bitterness and irritation; and when 
she was alone in hcr^wn room, the governess 
confessed to herself that there were worse 
nflliotions in life than poverty, being a soft¬ 
headed liltlo gorcrncsB, who believed in affec¬ 
tion and truthfulness. 

Mrs. Joseph was not nblo to go immediately 
at her noble work of unmasking the serpent* 
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for tho Tcry next day luckless Jem was taken 
down with scarlet fcTor, which ho had caught 
in n trip to tho village, where he had no busi¬ 
ness to go, and so, of course, had gone. For¬ 
tunately, his brother and sisters, and Mrs. 
Joseph's phonomenn, had been through with 
tho troublcsoino inahuly long before—so there 
W 08 no fear for anybody but himself. Never¬ 
theless, nuidnni was nearly out of her senses 
with fright; and Mrs. Joseph burst forth with 
learned counsel, which so irritated the old Indy 
that she flung tho courtesy of a loug life to tho 
winds, and actually called her sublime dnugh- : 
ter-in-law “n crook-necked old turkeyl" I ; 
am sorry to clironiclo tho words, as uttered by : 
a woman of madam's talents and position: but 
she did speak Ihein, and Mrs. Joseph bore the 
insult like on angel. Sho wept, of course, but 
she assured madam (hat sho forgave her. 

“For tho Lord’s sake, don’t do it!” cried 
madam, in reply. 

Hut Mrs. Joseph’s forgiveness did not hold 
out. 

Tho only doctor in the village was the blind¬ 
est and stupidest of men. He had killed ever 
so many children who were sufTcrlrg from (ho 
fever; and madam, instead of sending for him, 
listened to Mi?s French, and allowed her to 
treat tho boy herself, after a process she had 
rend of in a Into London medical journal. 
Mrs. Joseph considered this immodest and un¬ 
womanly, and when sho heard of it rushed to 
Madam Larcom to expostulate. But madam 
was inoxorahlc. 

Mrs. Joseph hurried to Miss French in a 
rngo of hatred and passion. 

“ I shall hold you ns that boy’s murderess I" 
sho said. 

But Miss French only laughed, and madam, 
in good round English, ordered Mrs. Joseph to 
hold her tongue and leave tho room. Mrs. 
Joseph obeyed, for madam looked capable of 
putting licrout, if sho hesitated; but she glared 
nt the governess, and muttered between her 
teeth, “Wait! I have ray eye on you, Miss Ser¬ 
pent—wait!" 

Sho only had to wail four days. By that 
time Jem was nearly well, and madam more 
devoted than ever to Miss French. Mrs. Joseph 
saw it, and gnashed her tooth. That fourtli 
evening Mies French ^aid she thought she 
would go and walk, and madam nvob glad to 
have her take tlio air. Mrs. Joseph was glad, 
too, for, thanks to ^aft, sho knew where the 
artful, young minx had gone. 

Tho instant Miss French was out of sight, 
Mrs. Joseph (lew into madam’s room, and began 


bor task of unmasking tho serpent. Sho got 
a good deal bruised with hard words while 
doing her duty; but sho persevered, and 
brought forward so many suspicious circuin- 
stances, if not absolutely (ho proofs she pro¬ 
nounced them, (hot inhdam was forced to con¬ 
fess that Miss French must bo called to account. 

But sho lacerated Mrs. Joseph’s soul at tho 
last, by Haying, 

shall speak to her, and I hav' no doubt 
she can make tho whole matter perfectly clear.” 

“Oh! if you are going to beliovo her report!” 
snapped Mrs. Joseph, and choked so severely 
with outraged virtue that sho could not com¬ 
plete her Bcntcnco. 

“ Sho may bo able to prove tho truth of what 
she says—which is more than (he housOkoeper 
or Taft could in their report to you.” 

“I did not soy they told me,” Mrs. Joseph 
began. 

But madam cut her short. 

“I know you did not, my dear, but that is 
the fact. I saw them leave your room the Brst 
nigld you wore here.” 

Mrs. Joseph would have given nn elaborate 
explanation of her conduct, but madam dis¬ 
missed her curtly; and when the governess 
enmo back, took her into her choniberand told 
her, kindly enough, nil that sho had heard. 

“ My child," she said, “I don’t believe that 
you will dcccivo me—1 bog you not to. I om 
growing old, and can't bear such things as I 
used.” 

“I will not deceive you, dear madam,” Miss 
French answered, (hough she grew very pale, 
and trembled Homowhat. 

“ That’s a good girl—a good girl! My dear, 
I know that Mrs. Joseph is—well, she is Mrs. 
Joseph I Bui these stories are discussed among 
tho servants—that is not well. They say you 
havo gone out, time after time, to walk with 
some one in tho woods; that you havo had 
notes brouglit Bccrclly. Now, I want you to 
clear it all up, for I am sure you are a good 
girl; and it is a terrible thing tliat any person 
should havo oven a shadow of excuse to speak 
ill of a young woman.” 

Miss French hesitated for a moment, and 
(hon answered, 

“ I think I have been Imprudent, but I meant 
for tho best,” she said, looking straight at her 
kind friend with loving eyes, which had no lie 
; in them—which, in spile of her ogitation and 
; fright, wore full of a new and strange tendor- 
; ness, that reminded madam of tho eyes with 
; which her best-loved daughter, dead years and 
i years before, had gazed in her face. 
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“How imprudent?’' eho asked, after that 
moincnl giren up (o pathetic memories. “Is 
it inio that you have met some one—some gcii- 
llcman?’' 

“ Ves, dear madam." 

“ And will you tell mo who ho is?" 

“ Ves; I meant to tell you;" and madam rc- 
oogniicd the outiro sincerity of the voice. “I 
am engaged to him now." 

“,13ut you should have told mo that, and had 
him como openly to tho house. Don’t you see, 
my dear?” 

“May I tell you tlio whole story, and will 
you hear me through?" asked Mias French. 

“Of course? 1 w^nt to bo convinced that 
you meant for the best—1 must bo!" ^ 

Madam sat down in her great chair, and tho 
little governess crept close to her side, and got 
hold of tho old lady’s hands—such dainty white 
hands still—and witli a quiver in her voice, 
more touching than tears, she said softly, 

“I love him dearly, and ho has been very 
unfortunate! I could not tell you before; but 
now everything is cleared up. Ho sent for mo 
to-night to tell me that." 

“What is it, dear? I don’t understand,’’ 
said tho old lady, completely bewildered by 
the girl’s confused words. 

“How silly of me!" she exclaimed. “I am 
beginning in tho middle; but, indeed, I don’t 
know where to begin." 

“At the commencement, child," replied 
madam, gently; “that is always the best way; 
half confidences are very unsafe things." 

“And 1 want to tell you everything, believe 
mo." 

“ I do believe yon, little girl. Go on." 

Tho governess bowed her head, and kissed 
the soft, white hands, saying rapidly, 

“Ho was young and high-tempered—wick¬ 
edly BO. Ho can see it now, though ho thought 
at (ho time that he was only showing a becom¬ 
ing pride and spirit." 

“ At what time?" asked Iho old lady, regard¬ 
ing her more earnestly, while a troubled ex¬ 
pression deepened the perplexity in her eyes. 

“ At tho llmo he got into this difiicully, which 
separated him from all his friends,” said tho 
governess, sadly. 

“My dear," returned madam, in a severe 
▼oico, “a young man who gets into diflicul- 
ticB that separato him from all his friends, 
is n very unsafo acquaintance for any young 
woman." 

“But this is diflferent," pleaded the gov¬ 
erness, eagerly; “he is so sorry, you see. Ho 
bad been indulged and spoiled, and finally 


his—tho ludy who had charge of )iim—got 
angry because ho was so extravagant and wild; 
and tho lust time she paid his debts she told 
him that it must bo the last—nothing should 
ever induce her to do so again." 

Tho trouble in madam’s fuco had increased 
whilo tho girl spoke; now sho tried to push her 
off, but tho governess clung fast to the hands 
wliich she felt begin to trcmblo within her owy, 
kissing (hem reverentially still. 

“What do you tell me this story for?" de¬ 
manded madam, in a voioo that shook, in spite 
of her solf-control. 

“Vou bado mo tell you," urged tho gov¬ 
erness. “You forget!" 

“I never forget anything," cried madam, 
speaking sternly again; “never!" 

“ Let mo tell you," whispered tho governess; 
“I am almost through now." 

“Go on," sho heard madam say; but sho 
would not have rocognired tho voice, it had 
cliaiigcd 80 suddenly, and eo strangely. “Go 
on, I say!" 

“Tho lady gave him a check—<lon*t stir!" 
(For madam was pulling hcr liands loose, and 
lier face was whito as death.) “She gave 
him a check—it was for five thousand dollars; 
but when it came again under Iho lady’s notice 
it hud been altered to ten thousand-’’ 

She could not finish; this lime madam forced 
her hands away, and lialf rose from her chair, 
looking terribly aged and ghastly in llic lamp- 
liuhl. 

“How dare you!" sho gaspeU. “How daro 
you!" 

Sl»c could not articulate another syllable, 
and Iho struggle to maintain tho 8uj)riniacy of 
the old will over bodily and mental pain was 
terrible to witness. 

“Only hear me! You promised, ina<]am— 
you promised!" fairly shrieked li«c little gov¬ 
erness, ill a paroxysm of nervous suffering. 

Madam sank slowly back into her chair. 

“ I never broke my word—I’ll not begin now! 
Go on," she said, but her voico was hard and 
stony, ns if a marble stniiio had spoken. 

“They quarreled—those two-’’ 

“This mother and son, you mean?" inter¬ 
rupted madam. “Then say eo! Yes, site told 
him ho ha<l worse than murdered her—he had 
brought disgrace into her life." 

“Dear madam! dear madam! He would not 
speak then; ho had no proof, and he was mad at 
being suspected. Ho did not forgo (bo check— 
it was altered by (he man to whom ko paid it. 
Now', after nil these years, that can be proved. 
Ho has found the man, who has admitted his 
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guilt. Oh! don’t you undcrslond? Ralph is 
innocent!” 

Sho was repeating the words orcr and over, 
but sho perceived (hat they fell on deaf oars*— 
madam had fainted. 

When Madoin Larcom camo to herself, sho 
mado tho girl tell tho story inoro clearly. So 
Miss French told of Ralph’s going to California, 
where ho hid become rich ; of his coming bock, 
detormined to follow up tho traces of tho crime 
till ho could clear himself; of his meeting tho 
little governess in tho wood and confiding in 
her; and now it was all plain, and ho could 
600 how wicked ho had been not to tell his 
mother at first, oven without (ho proof, instead 
of rushing off in a despairing rago. 

“My son, my son!” cried out madam, and 
all tho yearnings of eight long yours found 
vent in that pnsslonato appeal. 

Mrs. Joseph, watching in tho hall, heard it. 
In a moment sho saw tho governess lly out of 
tho room, down stairs, forth into tho night, 
lly tho time sho reached tho lower hall in pur¬ 
suit, back cnino tho governess, and witli her 
n tall, handsomo man, wlio dashed up tho stairs I 
like a tempest, and received old madam in ' 
liis arms, ns sho appeared in tlio corridor at 1 
tho sound of that step, which had not mado i 
music in her oars for such a dreary season— | 
BO dreary and so long, j 


By this time, worthy Mrs. Joseph was re¬ 
duced to a state of coma, and sal stupidly on 
tho fioor in tho lower ball, staring up at tho 
Bcono, and, as if it was not enough to discover 
that rebellious Ralph had como back, par¬ 
doned, to get a share of his mother’s money, 
madam was embracing (ho governess, and say¬ 
ing as well as sho could in tho midst of her 
sobs, 

“My daughter! my daughter! God is very 
good to mol I don’t deservo U! I don’t de- 
servo it!’* 

Ralph squooicd both mother and betrothed 
in his arms, and tho littlo govorncss began to 
jest, to relievo tho melodrama. At that instant 
Jem, roused by tho noise, escaped from nurse, 
and clung about tho knees of his newly re¬ 
covered undo, trailing a long blanket after 
him like a gliost, and making worse confusion 
than over; and at last old madam wiped her 
eyes, ond seeing her virtuous daughter-in-law 
in that humble nttitudo on tho hall-floor, called 
with groat animation, 

“Como np, Mrs. Joseph, como up! Welcome 
my son Ralph, Mrs. Joseph, and kiss your new 
sister that is to bo! I know you are delighted 
to 800 everything ond so well, ond Jem cured 

into the bargain. Como up, Mrs. Joseph_ 

como np I” 

So it did not end so badly, after all. 
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ON THE 

D T II E L K N 

We wcro in London, stopping at tho Alex¬ 
andra,” on our woy homo from Europe. Tho 
moiilli WAS Juno, and tho gay London world 
was in all (ho rvivh and grandeur of its gayest 
Boison. Our wIiuIowb overlooked Hyde Park, 
and my amusement was to watch tho brilliant, 
animated throng in Uotten Row. 

“ Our party” consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan, Henny (Henrietta) Morgan, aged twenty, 
and (wo little Morgans, n boy and n girl. Then 
there was Willard Ilotidcrson, my cousin, and 
myself; and lastly, there was a Miss Elliott, a 
tall, slight girl, whose ogo I could never dis¬ 
cover—she might have been eighteen, or sho 
might have been thirty. Sho was remark¬ 
ably pale, and with such enormous eyes and 
sweeping dark lashes, that there was a cer¬ 
tain fascination in looking at licr. She never 
seemed conscious herself of tho notice she 
attracted, and certainly never made any effort 
to attract it. Sho was singularly quiet in her 
dress, wearing always black or gray; but what¬ 
ever it was, sho invested it with an elegance 
all her own. Sho had been traveling in Europe 
for Bonioyoars under tho care of an invalid aunt, 
and only joined our party in Paris, for the sake 
of returning to America under protection. 

Wo had our breakfast and luncheon served 
in our own parlor: but for dinner wo went to 
tho coffee room of tho hotel; and it was there I 
first noticed the marked sensation Miss Elliott’s 
appearance always created. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Morgan would say, “what 
w It about that poor girl (hot makes every one 
Blare so? Sho is very Indy-liko and unobtru¬ 
sive—and surely it cannot be because sJie is 
pretty! for, after all, she is not half so pretty 
ns my Henny, though my husband raves of 
her.” 

“ It is odd that ho should think her a boniity,” 
I said. 

“Is it not? A sweet girl, I find, and very 
gentle, but certainly not pretty.” 

The idea that any one should consider Miss 
Elliott a beauty actually startled me. I could 
see nothing in her except her white skin, and 
tho wonderful eyes and lashes. 

“ Willard,” I said to my cousin, one morning, 
when wo chanced to bo left for a few moments 
alone, “what do you think of Miss Elliott?” 
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“ I think she is a beauty,” Willard answered, 
promptly. 

“In what consists her beauty, pray?” » 

“Why, in everything! Her figure and face 
are perfect.” 

“Oh, Willard! she is extremely thin, ond so 
very palc.’^ 

“Sho is pale,” ho admitted, “but her skin 
has (hat creamy whiteness, which is as rare as 
it is lovely.” 

“And is she not too thin?” 

“ Not one whit.” 

“It is rather peculiar that you should think 
so, Willard. Henny is twice the size of Mies 
Elliott.” 

“That, at least,” said Willard, laughing; 
“but I om, ncTcrthclcBs, In love with Henny, 
and not (he leaf! in love with Miss Elliott.” 

“Well, I cniinot understand it,” I said, with 
ft shrug of my shoulders. “Men must see 
beauty where women cannot; and, honestly, I 
find her hardly pretty.” 

“Sho only needs animation to make her 
charming,” said Willard. And just then Miss 
Elliott entered (he room. 

Sho was dressed in a very rich, plainly 
fashioned black silk, long and trailing. I had 
never before seen her with an ornament of 
any kind; but this day she had twisted two or 
three times about her throat, and falling to 
her waist, a string of large, yellow beads, of 
(ho kind that are only to bo found in Rome. 

“If you intend stopping at homo this afler- 
noon,” sho said, addressing me, “ I think I will 
remain with you, for I am so tired of running 
about.” 

“ Pray do,” I responded, cordially. “ I shall 
be delighted to have company.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and Henny came in 
presently, dressed to go out. Willard joined 
(hem, of course; and so, after awhile, Miss 
Elliott and myself were left alone. 

Wo sat by the window with our books, but 
did not do much rending; the carriages, tho 
equestrians, the brilliant toilets, the noise and 
bustle beneath us were too engrossing. It was 
not long before I noticed that, ns usual. Miss 
Elliott was oltracting attention. A horseman, 
looking carelessly up ns he passed, caught sight 
of her face, and in a moment his look became 

A A 
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fne<l. Ho Bpoko to eomo gentlemen wlio were 
with him, nnil, of course, they all stareil at our 
window. Ono of the party seemed particularly 
struck, for I saw him cschango soino hurried 
w#rds with his friends and leave them. I’ro- 
senlly I saw his horse in the charge of a ragged 
street urohin, and the gentleman himself cross¬ 
ing to the hotel. I 

“How very impertinent!” I could not help 1 
exclaiming. “I have no doubt that man is . 
coming over to find out who you are.” 

“What mail?” nsked Miss Klliott, turning 
her largo eyes inquiringly upon mo. 

“ Ih it possible that you have not noticed the ^ 
gentlemen who have been looking at tliis win¬ 
dow in such a marked manner?” 

“Yes,” she answered, indifTerently. “I foncy 
I used to know ono of them. I Imvo eomo re¬ 
collection of having seen him in Nice, or Paris, 
or Roinewherc.” 

There came a knock at tho door, and a cord 
was handed in to Miss Klliotj. 

“Say that I am not receiving to-day,” she 
said, without so much as glancing at tlic card. 

It lay tlicro on the window-sill untouched. 

“Mr. Henry Ksherwood.” 

I thought that she would, nl least, move out 
of sight, hut she kept her place; and when Mr. 
Esherwood had remounted liis hor.so and slillly 
removed hia hat, ns ho glanced again nl the 
window, she returned Ida bow with unmoved 
calmness. 

It was tho day after lliia that wo left London 
for Liverpool. Early tho next day wo were on 
tho wharf, wailing nmidat tlio crowd of passen¬ 
gers, porters, and draymen, till the luggage 
was transferred to the tng. It was a busy 
scene and a cheerful one—tliough there w-ero 
many tearful eyes, ami some aad leave-takings. 

“ It ia rather odd that there should ho no ono 
wo know going over, ia it not?” I remarked to 
Miss KUiott. 

“I tliink Mr. Ksherwood must bo ‘ono of 
U8,’ judging from Ins camp-stool and traveling- 
blanket,” sho answered, Iniigliing, and half¬ 
pointing to a group of gentlemen near by. 

Sure enough Mr. Henry Esherwoo<1, whoso 
card I remembered, if not hla face, stood within 
a few feet of us. 

“Is ho an old friend of yonrs?” I asked, 
ignoring tho way in which slio had declined 
hia visit in London. 

“ Ho is an acquaintance,” was tho somewhat 
hniiglily reply. 

I felt properly rchnkod for my indiscreet 
question, and inwardly resolved never again to 
oxproaa any curiosity in Miss Elliott's afi'nirs. 


Wo w'cnt on board tho tug, and from the tng 
to the steamer. Then came tho finding our 
state-rooms, separating our “sea-trunks” from 
tho mass of luggage to bo consigned to tho 
hold; claiming our “deok-ohoirs,” and making 
ourselves generally at homo and comfortable. 
Mrs. Morgan fled iinmcdintely to her room, 
knowing very well that it would ho a mirnclo 
if sho left her bcrlh before wo readied New 
York. Miss Elliott went cn deck with the chil¬ 
dren and myself. She looked bright and posi¬ 
tively pretty; for the first time I noticed a tlngo 
of color in her polo checks. 

“I love a sea voyage,” sho said, almost with 
animation; “and I nm never ill for a moment.” 

“Nor am I ill,” I responded; “but llio days 
got to dragging, and become woefully mono¬ 
tonous.” 

“I like it; I like the life,” she said, leaning 
over tho deck-rail, and looking out to sea. 

Wo were off; tho water rushed past, and 
curler), and frothed, and foamed. Tho light 
clouds which, mercifully for us, liid tho sun, 
sped before us, and dipped into the occon. 
The deck was noisy with the tramp, tramp of 
many feel, and tho chatting and laugliing of 
many voices. 

Dinner and tho crowded saloon for on hour 
or so; tho walk on deck resumed till dark; tea, 
and later, the eternal supper of nnchovy-loost, 
or Welch rare-hit; then oarrls; a sly flirlation 
or two on dock—and so to bed. 

Tho next morning there wore very few peoplo 
visible, and most of them were palcaiid wretched 
enough to give even an indifTerent looker-on a 
fit of the blues. The weather wos a little rough, 
and wo pitched in a way to make “sea-legs" a 
very necessary part of our anatomy. I minis¬ 
tered awhile to the wants of the suffering Mrs. 
Morgan and Henny, and then taking my cousin’s 
strong arm, I mounted to tlio upper-deck, and 
establiahcd inyaelf comfortably for tho day in 
my own chair. 

“Poor Henny!” aaid Willard. “I do wish 
I could persuade her how much bettor sho 
would feel if sho would come up hero and 
breathe this fresh air.” 

“You cannot persuado her, Willard. Sho 
will bo well In a day or two; and it is much 
wiser to leave her alone.” 

“I daresay you arc right. Poor girl! how 
she suffers, though. Heigh-ho! Would you 
mind if I lighted a segar?” 

“Not in the least, provided it ho a good one.” 

“Trust mo for that. It ia against rules to 
smoko up hero; but I’ll risk boing coughl.” 

The aegar was lighted, and after one or two 
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puffs, Willard suddenly asked me wliat lind be¬ 
come of Miss KllioU. "I tliink 1 will look hor 
up,” ho said. 

And ho left me io my lazy case and novel, 
and started off on a hunt for Miss Klliott. 

A hnlf-liour passed before Willard returned 
to me. *‘Ciin A leopard ohnngo his skin?” ho 
asked, ns he threw himself down by my side. 

<'U is generally supposed not,” I answered. 
“ Hut why ?” 

“You will understand my question pre¬ 
sently,” he said, mysteriously. 

“I don’t like to be tcazod, Willard—tcll me 
.now.” 

“Who is this coming toward us?” 

I did not liHTO time to reply. A familiar, 
graceful tiguro, dressed in gray serge, ap¬ 
proached. Miss Klliott (fur, indeed, it was she, 
though; at first, I could soarocly credit my 
own eyes) was leaning on the arm of one gen¬ 
tleman, while two others followed behind, nil 
laughing and talking together. I no longer 
wondered at Willard's question—the girl was 
completely changed. Sho had a brilliant color 
in her checks and lips; her dark hair fell in 
loose waves over hor forehead, and tumbled in 
A careless mass on her shoulders. She woro 
A coquettish little scarlet hood, ond her gray 
serge skirt was looped over a scarlet petticoat. 
The prettiest foot possible were displayed ns 
sho walked, and her whole air had nn abandon 
and charm almost childish. Sho did not look 
more than eighteen, and all the precision and 
stateliness of her deportment had disappeared. 

“ How aro you?” she cried, eagerly, running 
up to my ohnir. " No need to ask, though, you 
look so well. I so love tho nca and the motion, 
don’t yon? Tlio rocking, Iho to.ssing is so de¬ 
licious, it almost takes my breath nwny. I 
Relight ill it. Mr. Hunt. Mr. Tabor. Mr. 

i Jrrickson,” she continued, hurriedly, present- 
ng her three friends to me. “Am I not for¬ 
tunate to have found friends on board? I am 
always so lucky! Mr. Henderson, please don’t 
look ns if you quite disapproved of me. How 
sad that Henny cannot enjoy this! I hope she 
will bo well soon, for we must all make n jolly 
trip of it. Mr. Tabor, if you will go and fetch 
my chair, I’ll sit hero for awhile.” Tho obe¬ 
dient Tabor flew to obey this commnud. 
“And, Mr. Hunt, do run after him and tell 
him to ho siiro and not mnko a mistake; my 
card is tied somewhere io tho chair, and I will 
positively have no other.” Of course, Mr. 
Hunt flew, too. “Only Tandy my forgetting my 
blanket! I must have it^foryon gentlemen to 
sit upon; and as wo arcWdreadfully hungry, 


wo can liaro our lunch, picnic fashion, tip here. 
Mr. Krriokson, would you mind asking my 
maid for it ? No. 8—to tho left ns you go down 
stairs.” Mr. Errickson, only too delighted, 

; disappeared on the instant. 

“.\nd have you no commands for me. Miss 
; Elliott?” asked Willard, who was enjoying my 
I ecstasy of siirprlso nrnnciiigly. 
i “Yes; you may look up John Britton, (he is 
I my steward, and very obliging,) and (ell him 
1 wo want (ho nicest of lunches up on deck.” 

1 “To hear is to obey?” said Willard, leaving 
I us with a profound bow. 

I “ How nice ho is!” said Mist Elliott; “and 
I whnt a pity he is engaged. If ho was not, I 

I should feel inclined to- But I make it a 

; rule never to interfere With other girls’ lovers." 

I WAS awnroof (ho magnanimity of (Ins, and 
; I did not for n moment doubt but wlinl sho 
1 would bo n very dangerous rival. I thought 
; of what Willard had said, “Sho only needs 
! animation to make her charming.” And (hat 
! sho was charming now I could not but admit. 

“Why don’t you tell me that you wouH 
J hardly recognize mo as tho same girl you knew 
I yesterday,” sho said, laughing, and looking 
; archly at nio, 

“I would not have ventured to (ell you so, 

; but yon Imvo guessed my tliougbts,” I replicil. 

“I am different at ditTorent times. When I 
; am happy, 1 am gay; and I am always happy 
I on tho ocean.” 

“ And you wore not happy in Lon<lon ?” 

: “No; and I felt strange and rather shy with 

I you all.” 

; “Shy!^* I thought, but said nothing. 

I Tho gentlemen returned from (heir several 
I errands. John Britton provided nn excellent 
; lunch, and wo made a merry picnic of it. A 
; picnic under diflioultics, howovor; for biscuits 
; and oranges wero always escaping, and had to 
; bo chased and recaptured: and wo ourselres 
: found some trouble in keeping our bnlanco 
: when the ship would give a sudden roll. But 
I all this only added test to our frolic; and tho 
1 little shrieks, and tho little clutches at ono 
[ another for support, wore a part of the fun. 

I I am afraid we wore lookc<l upon witli dis¬ 
approval by the few people besides ourselves 
who had ventured upon deck. Ono old gentle¬ 
man, who walked (he deck porsislontly, (hough 
1 rather unsteadily, and who shut his eyes whon- 
1 ever he saw a great wave coming, groaned 
I audibly every time ho passed us. And a poor 
I lady, who was laying on a heap of shawls and 
I pillows, looking very yellow and very HI, beg- 
' ged a passing steward to help her ohango her 
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position. 1 knoNV wo wcro (ho causo of tho 1 
request; but I fell no pity—one's hcnrl gets bo 
bardoncil on bonrd shipl 

“ Wliero’s KshcrwooU?” Mr. Tabor dc- 
mnnded, speaking betwoen two bites of a sar- 
dino sandwich. haven't soon him since 
breakfast." 

** He was smoking below stairs an hour ago/’ 
said Mr. Krrickson. 

'*! left him ill tho saloon, making himself 
agreeable to a deuced pretty girl," said Mr. 
Hunt, 

“And ho is now bcliind (ho smoke-pipe, ; 
nursing a baby/' said Miss KlHott. 

“Not lie I exclaimed Mr. Hunt, rather de¬ 
risively. 

“Go SCO for yourself; ho passed us with a 
child in Ids arms not two minutes ago." 

“It's true, I'll bo bound," said Mr. Tabor; 
“ho is always bothering about children. 1 
vote wo havo him out.” 

“Have him out, by nil*means,” cried tho 
other gcntloinen; Miss Elliott saying nothing, 
but looking untiro disapproval of (ho measure. 

Mr. Krrickson volnntocrod to go on a search 
behind tho smoko-pipe, and was duly invested 
with power to do so, and to fetch Mr. Kshcr- 
wood to join us at luncheon. 

“Wo nro quite enough without lum, in my 
opinion,” said Miss Elliott. 

“Then am 1 not to go?” asked Mr. Krrickson, 
who had gut rid of Ills pinto and glass of nlc, 
and Imd succocdcd in struggling to his feet, in 
imminciil duiigcr of breaking all the dishes iii 
tho attempt. 

“I have nothing to sny about it,” alio an¬ 
swered, moving her shoulders a little disdain¬ 
fully; “only, pray don’t give tho invitation in 
my name." 

. “Go along, my dear follow, it’s all right!" 
called out Mr. Tabor, seeing that tho emissary 
hesitated. “Miss Elliott will liko him im- 
lucnHcly when she knows him bettor." 

Miss Elliott looked rather scornful, and had 
resumed some of her hauUur^ or so it seemed to 
mo. I remembered that she bad said tho gentle¬ 
man in question was only a “mere acquaint- 
nnco." 

Mr. Errickson returned almost immediately 
with his captive. Miss Elliott acknowledged 
bis cercinontous greeting with tho slightest 
inolinntlon of her head. 

“I hear you have been playing nurse,” said 
Mr. Hunt, making room beside blin for the now 
comer. “Miss Eliott vows she saw you with 
a baby in your orms a few minutes ago.” 

“I confess,” said Mr. Esherwood, with a 


smile. “Am 1-io bo punished for my trans¬ 
gression?" 

“You should bo so—woman's prerogative! 
However, we'll let it pass. And now will you 
Iinvo a deviled bone? I can rcoomincnd tho 
salad, having dressed It myself." 

Miss Elliott was leaning back in her chair, 
looking borod. 

“ How tircsomo all Ibis is," she said to me, 
in a low voice. 

“ I thought you enjoyed it I" I whispered, in 
surprise. 

“After a fashion, you know," with a little 
shrug; “these men are so stupid." 

I immediately fell called upon to take up tho 
cudgels in defence of my cousin. 

“Willard, I am sure-” I commenced. 

“ Ho, I grant you, is rather nice—the nicest 
of (ho lot. Mr. Henderson," raising her voice, 
“suppose wo (ako leave of this gay party, and 
tako our places in tho shade of that big sail, 
1 have so much to talk to you about?" 

Willard, mnn-liko, was hugely tlntterod nt 
having found favor In tho favorite’s eyes; and 
tho two wont off together, ond wcro presently 
engaged in a scoiuiugly most confidential dis¬ 
course. I remombored wlint she had said about 
“other girls’ lovers," niid I ratlior resented 
licr proceeding with Willard on Henny’s ac¬ 
count. Apparently, Mr. Esherwood had his 
private reasons for disappearing also, for ho 
looked very angry. 

This was tlio beginning of a little flirtation 
which, though it had no serious signs, was 
marked enough to attract general attention. 
I became very urgent to got Honny out of her 
berth, and ou deck, for 1 began to fear for 
Willard’s allegiance. 

Hut Henny kept her room for five days; nml 
every one knows, that five days on Clipboard 
nro liko five weeks on land. A great deal of 
tlirting can bo done in that time, and acquaint¬ 
ances and friendships formed, whicli sometimes 
lust a lifetime, but are more often forgotten as 
soon ns the journey is over. 

Mr. Esherwood and I struck up something 
of nn intimacy; ho attended to nil my little 
wants in tho way of shawls, books, and nn arm 
occasionally for a little walk. And ho made 
himself a great favorite with Mr. Morgan and 
tho two children. Minnotto was climbing about 
his knees, and tensing to bo petted all tho time. 

Tho weather was now delightful, and thc’sca 
oompnrativoly sill). Every day (ho deck be- 
oamo more and moro crowded, nnU pate chocks 
wcro getting rosy, and languid eyes bright. 
Miss Elliott gonorally hold a Ulllo court whcr«- 
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over sho \VQ8 —and Willard was auro to bo fore¬ 
most amongst the courtlors. Onco or Iwico 1 
saw Mr. Ksherwood venture within the charmed 
circle, but the queen received him so coldly 
that ho presently censed to notice her, and 
would even studiously look in another direc¬ 
tion if he saw her approaching. 

I, of course, surihiscd that there bad been 
more than an ordinary acquaintanceship be¬ 
tween these two. And sometimes I was inclined 
to think that Miss Elliott laughed more fre¬ 
quently, and tlirted more decidedly when Mr. 
Ksherwood was in eight, than at other times. 
I had feminine curiosity enough to very much 
desire the key to these mysteries, but wisdom 
enough to remember a former resolution, never 
to express any curiosity in Miss Elliott's nffairs. 

The sixth day Henny made her appearance, 
and 1 was relieved to lind that Willard was ns 
devoted, or nearly so, in his attentions ns ever. 
Miss Elliott, too, was afTcctionnto and sympn- 
tlictic, and established her little court around 
Hcnny’.s chair. 

That night was most beautiful—a full moon 
made it almost as light ns day. The deck and 
tho sails, for the wind was in our favor, wero 
white and gleaming; and our great shipdashed 
swiftly through tho water, leaving n long trail 
of dancing light behind her. A largo party of 
us wero grouped together around tho main¬ 
mast, listening to n wild, sweet chorus that a 
few of tho sccoiul-clnss passengers wero chant¬ 
ing from their plnco on tho forward deck. 
Tlioro were sovorul good voices, n high tenor 
amongst them, and tho air would rise and swell 
into almost piercing sweetness, and then dio 
away in a long, melancholy wail. Tho efifccl 
was indescribnblo; and for somo timo after tho 
song was ended no words wero spoken. It 
made mo very thoughtful, almost sad; and I 
slipped into a dark corner behind a mast, and 
sat there by myself for a long time. Tho deck 
soon beenmo almost deserted; tho atlraotions 
of cards and supper outweighed tho charms of 
the night. 

Presently tho stillness wos broken by a voice 
speaking in a very earnest but low tone noor 
luo, and a gentleman and lady walked slowly 
out of tho deep shadow of the sail into tho 
light. I saw with surprise that they were Mr. 
Esherwood and Miss Elliott. 

" Miss Elliott, Nora, I’ll stand it no longer," 
ho said, as ho passed mo. After an engage¬ 
ment of three years—years of devotion on my 
part, accepting your whims and caprices; con¬ 
senting to bo treated as a stranger at ono time 
for the bliss of the privileges you granted mo at 


another. I cannot endure it." Ho stood still, 
making her stop with him. 

<*liCt mo go, Mr. Esherwood." And I saw 
that ho had put his drm around her, and was 
looking down into her face. 

**1 will let you go after 1 havo had my kiss. 
It is niy right; 1 will have it." 

“No, nol” 

“1 will; don’t struggle, Nora—I will!" And 
ho kissed her almost roughly. “Now go, and 
remember. I’ll have no more of your flirting 
with Henderson, Tabor, or any of tlicin." 

Ho took his arm from her waist ond walked 
on alone. She stood as if uncorlnin for a mo¬ 
ment, and then turned and left (he deck. 

Without any seeking 1 had tho key to (ho 
mystery. 

Four more days—how endless they seemed; 
and two out of tho four it rained persistently 
in sudden, drenching showers. No more moon¬ 
light nights! Indeed, we dared not titay on 
(ho upper deck, but wandered disconsolately 
up and down tho lower, shut in from a view of 
tho sen, and prepared at' any moment to run 
in-doors for shelter. Miss Elliott had selected 
a oornor scat at tho very end of tho saloon, 
and (hero she sot nil day playing somo simplo 
gnmo of cards with Mr. Tabor. She had no¬ 
thing to sny to Willard; and she passed Mr. 
Esherwood without so much as a inovemcnt of 
her haughty head. 

Willard boro his (renlmcnt tolerably well, 
(hough I am incHned to think he felt n little 
inorliflcd; but llenuy now, of course, claimed 
oil of his time. 

3Ir. Esherwood looked frequently toward tho 
corner with a very dark frown ujion his face. 
Onco I saw him spring up as if witli tho deter¬ 
mination to Intcrfcirc: but he thought better of 
it, sat down again, and took to petting Min- 
netto. Initiated as I was, 1 now took n great 
interest in (ho little play going on before me. 
Would it bo n comedy or a tragedy? I won¬ 
dered. I sometimes thought tho latter when I 
saw the look which oamo to Mr. Esherwood’s 
faco when Nora would lean back in her scat, 
drop her long eyelashes in a certain low, cflfec- 
tivo way, and then raiso (hem again suddenly, 
flashing her soft, dark eyes upon poor Mr. 
Tabor, who yielded without a struggle, ond 
became her slave. Whot a coquetto tho girl 
was) She had brought her art to perfection. 

Two more days! And now (ho rain-storm 
chonged into a galo, or something like it; and 
we pitched, and tossed, and rolled, and wo 
“shipped scos;" and once even tho water enmo 
with a rush into tho saloon, which was oil ai 
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it should bo. \Vho wants a fair wind'nnd danc« 
ing waves all tho tiino! Wo had bars across 
llio tables to keep tho dishos from rolling off; 
and tho hanging shelves, filled with glass, 
shook ns if they meant to shako to pieces; the 
>YinegIaBses and goblets clinking and ringing 
against ono another; and decanters of pale 
slicrry noisily hobnobbing with bottles of Wor- 
ceslersliiro sauco and nnishroom*kctchup. 

We nnfortunato women wore forbidden the 
dcckaiso wo took oiirwork reluctantly Into tho 
saloon, wlierc wo embroidered, and crocheted, 
and read novels for dear life. I tried to write 
in iny journal, but tlierc never was seen such 
odd writing, such eccentric “f’s" and “g’s,” 
such incomprehensible flourishes! I gave it 
up, and knelt disconsolately upon the narrow 
crimson plush sofa, which ran around the cn- 
tiro cabin. I peeped out of a little window, 
watching tho great, high, load>colored waves, 
which, when appniontly about to engulf us, 
would suddenly change their minds, and melt 
away with a heave «hat raised tho “screw” out 
of water, and sent a shudder through and 
througli our trusty sliip. 

As I knelt (here, yawning drearily, and 
counting the hours yet to clapso heforo we 
couM reach New York, I heard a hurrying of 
feet on deck, a faint scream, and then loud, 
eager voices. My heart sank within me—some 
ono was overboard! Olliers bcsidcB myself 
had heard it, and there was a rush ihado to the 
door of the cabin. “What is it?” “What is 
it?” every ono cried, growing white and sick 
at lieart. 

“ Is the surgeon here?” called out ono of tho 
Stewards, John Ilritton, looking into tho cabin. 
Hut the surgeon was not there, and tho man 
would not wait to give ns an explanation. It 
all Imppencd in a minute. I had hardly tho 
time to leave iny sent, and make my w'ay around 
tho table, when ono of tho gentlemen, who had 
ruilud from tlic saloon to find out what had 
occurred, returned witli the news. 

A young lady. Miss Klliott, had ventured 
most ir>.prudcntly upon deck, and hod been 
tlirown down with great violence, breaking 
her arm. It was sad, of course—but such a 
relief! I hurried out and stood in tho door¬ 
way, ready to give any assietaiioe in my power 
when she came down. 

Ksherwood had her In his arms; ho was 
almost ns pnlo as tho girl herself. She looked 
now ns sho had done in liondon. Novestigo 
of color in her face, and the dark eyes and 
lashes in such wonderful contrast. Sho tried 
to iDiilo when sho saw mo. “It was my own 


fault— I was 80 silly!” she said. And then a 
little moon escaped her. 

“Arc you in such pain, my darling?” asked 
Ksherwood. 

“Yes. Oh, Harry!” on almost childish ap¬ 
peal for help and sympathy. 

“My own one! niy poor little girl!” 

Ho carried her down stairs and laid her in 
her own berth. I followed, very much inclined 
to laugh as I thought of the astonished faces of 
Mr. Tabor and Mr. Hunt, who stood at the head 
of tho stairs in dire uncertainty what to inako 
of such an Assumption of authority, and such 
words of endearment from ono wlio was almost 
a stranger to Miss Klliott. 

Tho broken arm was set, and tlio invalid left 
in my charge and that of her maid. Mr. Mor¬ 
gan and Willard, (Henny was again in her 
berth,) and many others, camo with expres¬ 
sions of sympathy and kind offers; but Nora 
would 800 none of them, and bade me close tho 
door. 

“ ril have no one but you,” she said. 

“Not even Harry?” I asked, naively. 

“Not ovon Harry,” aho replied, with a faint 
blush. 

I did not toll her then, but did shortly after, 
of what I had seen and heard that night on 
deck. Sho acknowledged her engagement and 
confessed her naughtiness. Sho had so linfed 
1 to give up her liberty; and one’s fun was gone 
I if it was known that an engagement existed! 

I Oh, yo flirts! 

I Tho tenth day, at four o’clock in the nflcr- 
I noon, wo arrived in New York. What happy 
I faces, what smart toilets again enlivened the 
; ship! What a bustle of preparation and strap¬ 
ping of luggage! What feeing of stewardesses 
and tipping of stewards! Mrs. Morgan was as 
well and energetic ns over. Henny had her 
yellow hair frixzcd and dressed in great style, 
and her pretty little hands buttoned into her 
neat liltlo gloves. Willard, porliaps, found 
bor inoro oltractivo thus than he had done in a 
flannel wrapper, the yellow hair in ono long 
braid, liko a Chinaman's qucuo. 

Nora had to'bo dressed by very slow degrees, 
ns sho was quite weak, and hor arm very pain¬ 
ful. 8ho laughingly dcolarcd, when at last 
dressed, that a lady might possibly look very 
interesting with her arm in splints, but that it 
wa.s certainly not graceful. 

This was at two o’clock, and Mlnnctto tore 
into the state-room in a tremendous excitement 
to tell us that sho could see New York; and 
that tho pilot was on board; and Hint tlio pilot- 
boat was No. 3—such a big 8! olmost oovoriog 
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tlio Hrtil. And Mr. ICshcrwood said plcnso hurry 
—and WAS ho to cotno down and help her up ou 
deck? 

I Rftid ho might come; nnd tho breathless 
litllo incascngor departed. 

Tho sun was shining ; tho water clear, blue, 
and calm, littlo boats scudding through it, nnd 
big Bteamcra plougliing it into white ridges. 
Tho spires, nnd houses, nnd shipping of Now 
York, were before us. Tho dock could bo seen, 
loo, nnd recognized by the crowd of people look¬ 
ing like Lilipulians in tho distance. Everybody 
was on deck, everybody excited; somo crying 
nervously with their very happiness. 

M iss Klliott wns welcomed, and pitied, nnd 1 
syinpatiiizcd with; nntl nil her Admirers hung 
around her chair, and devoted themselves to 
her most Assiduously. Mr. Kaherwood kept 
back a little, but he watched her contentedly 
now, with no frown darkening his face; and 
she would constantly turn her dark eyes smil¬ 
ingly upon him. 

I saw that poor Mr. Tabor wns very uneasy 
in Ills mind, nnd his glances from ono to an¬ 
other were puzzled nnd inc|uiring. 

Presently Nora turned to Mr. Ksherwood, 
nnd beckoned him to her with a little motion 
of her free hand. * 

“Harry, dearest, that silly Clarisso will 
make some absurd blunder about iny (liiiigs if 
you do not see to her. Do tcdl licr what she is 
to do, and, darling, persuade her, if |)os?iblo, to 
part amicably witli her enemy, the stewardess. 
They have had, oh! such fierce battles!” she 
continued, laugliiiig, ami turning to us. 

There wns no siieli thing ns mistaking the 
inenning of all this. Tabor lind heard tho 
“dearest” nnd “darling,” with who knows 
what inward torture. 

Of course, the littlo errand was made up for 
the purpose of bringing in Die tender adjec¬ 
tives, and thus csinblisbitig the fact of an en¬ 
gagement, for Clarisso w.is a very sensible girl, 
knew perfectly well what she wns about, and 
lind bad but one mild little tiff with llio 
stewardess. 


I Acknowledge that young ladies ordinarily 
do not call their lovers “darling” in public; 
but Nora was not at all like an ordinnry young 
lady, nnd she snid the words very neatly and 
clearly, and as a matter of course. 

Hciiny immediately nsked if she might con¬ 
gratulate her; and Nora rcturno<l tho kiss very 
willingly. The others followed with their con¬ 
gratulations, without the kiss. Willard blushed 
when bo made his speech, and Tabor looked 
crest-fallen when he made hyi. Hut Nora ac¬ 
cepted it nil smilingly, nnd looked ns Inippy— 
but not half so embarrassed—ns every young 
lady should under such clrcumstnnce.s. 

Tho ship slowly neared Dio dock. Hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved, cbcc.rs given with 
great enthusiasm, and eager greetings ex¬ 
changed by friends on slioro with friends on 
board. 

We respectfully followed Die mail-hags over 
tho plank, only we, not so privileged as her 
majesty’s mail, were detained awhile in Dio 
Custom House. 

Ksherwood took complete possession of Nora, 
and settled her comfortably in a carriage with 
her maid, and tier shawls, and her hags. 

“Thank you so much, dear Mrs. Morgan, 
you have been so kind. Mr. Morgan, I fear I 
have been a sad plaguo to you. Oood-hy, 
Heiiny! romenihor, you promise to ho brido- 
mnid. And you, too, you darling,” turning to 
mo afifcctionately. “Where arc Charlie and 
Minnetio? By-hy, ohildrcn. Mr. Henderson, 
don’t quite forget me. Adieu!” She waved 
us a littlo kiss with her white hand. Ksher¬ 
wood sprung into the carriage—and away 
they drove! 

I was at tlio wedding last week, and wore a 
pink silk made by Vivfolot. Henny wore blue. 

Tlio hrido looked very pale. To my mind 
slio is not so pretty on shore as at sen; but tlio 
gentlomcn all declared she looked lovely; so I 
supposo she did. 

Tho Ksherwoods have gone to Canada on a 
(our. 

Tabor is still inconsolable. 
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